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Che Independent. 


BY ROSE TERRY COOKE, 


Oren his books where ordered lines 
Count the increase of golden mines, 
Read the figures from first to last, 

Look that nothing be overpast, 
Hundreds, thousands, millions lie 
Before the gaze of thy dazzled eye; 
Records of years that passed away 

With clink of coinage every day. 

Money to buy a kingly crown 

Here in the ledger written down. 

But a sum not writ by human hands 

At the end of every column stands— 

A dread appraisal of human worth, 

A shriveling flame for the goods of earth. 
“ What doth it profit,’’ reads the scroll, 
“To gain the world and to lose thy soul ?” 


Look at his lands! How fair they spread, 
From rushing river to mountain-head, — 
Hillsides bright with waving grain, 
Vineyards purpling all the plain, 

Forests standing ship-mast high, 

Orchards rosy against the sky, 

Flocks and herds on every hill 

To roam and fatten at their will, 

Milk and honey flowing free ; 

But a low voice rustling in field and tree: 
“When the heavens curl ‘like a hissing scroll, 
What will this profit to lose thy soul?” 


Houses clustered on évery street 

The sad, stale story of life’repeat, 

Grasping master and slaving poor, 

All that men from man endure, 

Weeping women and children dead, 
Drunken paupers mad for bread, 

Crushed in the pitiless vice of power, 
Vexed and tortured from hour to hour, 

An awfal cry that upward springs 

With the speed of a vengeful spirit’s wings: 
“These are starving to fill your greed. 
Dead with anguish you never heed ; 

You gain the world and give no dole, 

But what shall it profit to lose your soul?’ 


What is this world you gain, O man, 
For which you labor and crawl and plan ? 
Is it honor that high and shining stands 
Above your houses and gold au! lands? 
The scoff that tracks you every day 

Is all the honor your fellows pay. 

Is it peace? At bed or board, 

Your heart is trembling above your hoard, 
Tempest-terror of flood and fire, 

The ruthless hands of a thief’s desire, 
Fears and fancies that still increase— 
Are these the tender gifts of peace? 

Is tt life? Can gold unclasp 

The deadly tenure of fever’s grasp, 
Heal and quiet a maddened brain, 

Or bring release from a mortal pain ? 

Is it love? Oh! fool and blind ; 

Who clingeth closely of all thy kind? 
Evil words and hating hearts 

Wait on thy life like poisoned darts; 
No hand greets thee with cordial palm, 
No voice hails thee with words of balm, 
This is the world thy deeds control, 
And this is the profit—to lose thy soul. 


But when. there cometh that final day __ 

That takes us all from our worldly way ; 

When all we carry is what we learned, 

And the rest in tlie fire of Heaven is burned; 

When earth haé4fed, with its woe and wrong, 

And we find our pikes: where we belong; 

Naked, lonely, shivering; ‘sad, 

Parted from all the world you had, 

No yoice to sing the angel song, ° 

No wedding garment to join their throng, 

No love to offer that. loving host, 

Nothing ali you worahiped most, 

Your god of gold in its earthly place, 

And a God you knew not face to face; 

When your world is shattered from pole to pole, 
‘WU it be vrofit to lose your soul? 





BREAK UP YOUR FALLOW 
GROUND. 


BY PRESIDENT C. G. FINNEY. 





Seasons of commercial and business de- 
pression are peculiarly favorable to the pro- 
motion of revivals of religion. Viewed in 
this light, they are often the greatest of bless- 
ings in disguise. The business world dreads 
them before they come and regrets them 
when they come.. In a business point of 
view, they are a source of general lamenta- 
tion. But the spiritual watchmen and 
women who are waiting prayerfully to reap 
down the fields as soon as they are white for 
the harvest see in these so-called calamities 
the hand of God for good, and hear, as it 
were within, a voice saying: ‘‘ Arise and 


reap, for the fields are white unto the har- 
vest.” . 


Such is the state of things in this coun- 
try at present, and, with your leave, Mr. 
Editor, I-will make some suggestions to 
the churches on the subject of revivals. It 
the articles interest your readers, I may, if 
my health holds out, write more than one. 
This one I wish to devote to some remarks 
on the necessity of reviving the churches. 

My experience has taught me that the value 
of a revival to any community depends upon 
the thoroughness with which the fallow 
ground is broken up in the hearts of Chris- 
tians. When the hearts of the membership 
of the church are hard and blind and they 
are in a great measure conformed to this 
world the preacher sows among thorns. 
They must be revived. Their hearts must 
be broken up. They must confess their 
backsliding. They must repent, have their 
faith renewed, and put on the Lord Jesus 
Christ, as a condition of their prevailing 
either with God or man. If the church is 
not revived, it will constantly present a 
false standard to the eyes of the world, 
and the converts, if conversions there are, 
can hardly be recognized as such. 
They will be weak’ and doubtful and 
timid, and with the worldliness of the 
church before them they will not see the 
necessity of a thorough reformation in all 
their habits and ways of life. If such con- 
verts are gathered into the church, they will 
be a weakness, instead of a power. They 


| will only swell the number of those over 
Whom the pastor and wakeful members are 


obliged to weep and groan, and for whom 
they must travail in birth till Christ be 
formed in them. The thoroughness with 
which the-church is quickened and re- 
formed will decide the type of the revival, 
asit regards the conversion of the impeni- 
tent. Sometimes but little pains are taken 
to break up the fallow ground in members 
of the church. Many professed Christians 
seem not to know what it is to be in a truly 
revived spirit. They know not what it is 
to travail in birth for souls in prayer, with 
strong crying and tears; and if a revival be- 
gins they are apt to get up in their sleep 
and bustle-about, and do more harm than 
good. Without manifesting any broken- 
ness of heart, they will begin to exhort the 
impenitent around them, who have known 
their worldly-mindedness, and produce re- 
pellance and disgust, instead of making a 
saving impression upon them. If they have 
manifested worldly mindedness, have been 
in a great measure blind and conformed to 
the world, they perishingly need, for their 
own sake, to be thoroughly broken up in 
heart and reformed in life. The great 
deep of their affectional and emotional na- 
ture needs te be broken up and thawed eut, 





and their whole mind rendered mellow and 
yielding to the will of God, before they can 
truly represent the religion of Christ and be 
safely recognized as Christians by the 
world around them. For the laborers to 
strike in for the conversion of the impen- 
itent before the church is quickened and 
brought to hold up the right standard 
in their lives is always a dangerous and 
often a useless experiment. Frequently 
converts are counted by scores and hundreds; 
but in such cases it often happens, as it did 
in the days of Christ, when he said : “ Ye 
compass sea and land to make one proselyte, 
and when he is made ye make him two-fold. 
more the child of Hell than yourselves.” In 
a few short weeks or months, as a genera] 
thing, such converts will be found even 
more conformed to the world than were the 
members of the church when the converts 
firstindulged a hope. The very idea of 8 
revival implies the quickening and reviving 
of the church. And a revival that fails to 
secure this will almost invariably make the 
pastor a great deal of trouble and in the 


end deeply wound the cause of Christ. 
A worldly-minded church is the greatest 


hindrance to the success of the Gospel in any 
place. The more numerous the member- 
ship the greater the hindrance. An awaken- 
ing (I can scarcely call it a revival) that adds 
to a worldly church a large number of pro- 
fessed converts will inevitably be to the 
pastor, sooner or later, a great mortification 
and distress and to the world a great 
stumbling-block. Hence, it is of indispensa- 
ble importance that means should be un- 
sparingly used and pressed until a thorough 
waking up of the church is secured. After 
this is done the work among the impenitent 
may be expected to be extensive, rapid, 
thorough; and the converts will almost 
universally unite with the church in which 
this wakefulness and revival exists. I have 
sometimes labored in churches where it 
seemed impossible to revive the great mass 
of the church; and if several churches 
in the same locality or the same 
city were making revival efforts at 
the same time, and Christians enough 
from the different churches would take 
hold and enter into the work to secure 
sound conversions, the Spirit of God would 
incline the sound converts to unite with the 
church or churches where the fallow ground 
had been most thoroughly broken up. 

But I must say something upon the man. 
ner, a8 well ag the necessity, of breaking 
up the fallow ground. The first thing to 
be done is to secure conviction of sin in 
the church. A revival implies a declension. 
If achurch needs a revival, it is because 
religion has declined in their lives and 
hearts. They are backsliders in heart and 
filled with their own ways. They have 
fallen into sin. They have grieved the Ho- 
ly Spirit, They have disobe yed the Golden 
Rule. They have dishonored and wounded 
Christ in the house of his frends. They 
have betrayed the son of nian with a kiss 
They have held up a false light. They have 
been a stumbling-block to the world. All 
this should be dwelt upon and held up be- 
fore them; and they should be besought to 
take these points into their closets, and on 
their knees before God bring their hearts 
and lives face to face with the Golden Rule, 
with their professions and church covenants, 
and in the light of these to look et their 
misrepresentations of the religion of 
Jesus, the many instances in which their 
lives have been a stumbling-block to thos: 
around them, and let them also consider 





what Christ hada right to expect of them, 
what the church hada right to expect of 
them, what unsaved sinners had aright to 
expect of them, and consider upon their 
knees before God their dreadful shortcom- 
ings, and in how many instances they have 
really betrayed the cause of Christ and 
given occasion tothe enemies of God to blas- 
pheme. Let business men consider prayer- 
fully on their knees whether they have 
obeyed the Golden Rule; let . em- 
ployers consider whether they have 
obeyed this rule in dealing with the em- 
ployed; let the employed consider whether 
they. have obeyed the Golden Rule in being 
faithful to their employers. Let masters 
and mistresses and servants bring them- 
selves respectively before God at a throne of 
grace, and inquire whether they have in all 
respects obeyed the Golden Rule,, Let pa- 
rents inquire into the spirit and manner of 
their treatment of their children. Let chil- 
dren inquire solemnly, on their knees at the 
throne of grace, in what temper and manner 
they have borne themselves in their relation 
to their parents. Let husbands and wives 
also examine themselves in the light of the 
Golden Rule and in the light of their mar. 
riage vows and conjugal relations, Let min- 
isters pray and narrowly look over the 
spirit and manner in which they have dis- 
charged their duties to. their churches and 
congregations. Let them inquire whether 
Christ is satisfied with their ministry; let 
them inquire whether there is any person in 
their congregation to whom they have not 
done their -duty.. Let. ministers’ wives in- 
quire of Christ whether he is satisfied with 
the influence they have exercised and the 
example they have set before the church and 
the world. Let magistrates inquire whether 
they have met the, just expectations of..the 
public and of Christ; whether they have 
conscientiously obeyed and - enforced. the 
laws of their country. Let all personsin 
places of public trust carefully and prayer- 
fully face the question,.on their knees before 
God: Have: you, in the light of the Gospel, 
especially of the Golden Rule, done: your 
duty? Let all classes and persons, in all the 
relations of life, take all, these questions 
solemnly upon their knees before God, and 
there, in the light of the great law of Christ; 
settie these questions as in view of the 
solemn judgment. Let them push these 
questions to a thorough repentance and 
breaking down before God. Let them. not 
stop short of a thorough sense of forgive- 
ness and reconciliation with God. 


BIBLE MEMORIZING IN THE 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL, 


BY THE REV. H. 0. TRUMBULL. 


Now and then a specific misstatement ag 
to the practice and tendency in modern 
Sunday-school work, in one particular or 
another, is made with sufficient distinctness 
and authority to be worthy of public correc- 
tion. Such a misstatement is that, which 
has been widely copied and commented on 
of late, from The Christian at Work, to the 
effect that “in one respect the Sabbath- 
school has fallen back, and that is in the 
verbatim memorizing of the Scriptures”; 
that the idea of learning verses by heart 
‘*is almost abandoned. in our modern Sun- 
day-school” ; that ‘‘the children of to-day, 
when they go into the pulpits and . business 
circles ten years hence, will»not have aa 
minute and accurate acquaintance with the 
Bible promises and warnings as the men 
and women whe were cultured in the infe- 
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rior Sabbath-schools of twenty years ago” ; 
that, deed, “ with very rare exceptions”— 
80 as the editor sagen, that he 
“not seen one for five years” —“ the Sab- 
bath-schodls of this country Baye abandoned 
the exact memorizing of the tures.” 

As to the facts within the sphere of the 
personal observation of the editor of The 
Christian at Work, it would, of course, be 
improper to join issue with him, So far as 
this is a confession of lack in’ bis 8chool, or 
schools, itis to be accepted..without ques- 
tion, and his suggestion of ‘‘ revolution” 
there is to be most heartily approved. But 
that his statement fairly represents the con- 
dition of things in the Sunday-school field 
generally in this country is not to be for 
one moment admitted. The accurate verb- 
al memorizing of the Scriptures is not 
abandoned in our Sunday-schools. The in- 
stances of Sunday-schools which insist on 
tuch memorizing are not even rare. There 
is more of such memorizing now than there 
was twenty years ago—more both actually 
and relatively. It is found in more Sunday- 
schools and in a larger share of all the 
Sunday-schools now thanit was then. Any 
fair examination of the facts in the case 
will prove this to be so. 

But recently I visited a Sunday-school, 
not far from Brooklyn, where as a part of 
the opening exercises the superintendent 
and teachers and all the scholars recited 
verbatim the lesson of the day, from begin- 
ning to end. ThisI found was the usual 
practice there. I was not long before ata 
Sunday-school in Central New York where 
the teachers and scholars were called on 
one by one for the recitation of the entire 
lesson; and the close marking for verbal 
accuracy in these recitations, which was se- 
cured on the superintendent’s record, showed 
that more than three-fourths of the whole 
school were on an average faultless in this 
regard. I was again at a Sunday-school in 
New England where the memorized por- 
tions of the lessons of the past three years 
were called for from all the school; and the 
quick and accurate recitations given in re- 
sponse were evidence that the exact mem- 
orizing of the Scriptures was the rule, not 
the exception, in that school. At another 
school I was told of one class, as a speci- 
men, where every scholar had been present 
and recited every word of the lesson for 
thirty-six consecutive Sundays. Many 
other schools could be named where such 
memorizing is common. 

Even if the number of memorized verses 
were looked at as the test of well-doing, in 
place of the careful selection of a portion of 
the lesson, to be explained ‘to the ‘scholar 
while he learned it “ by heart,” it would be 
found that the old practice is by no means 
obsolete. About the time of the publishing 
of The Ohristian at Work statement on this 
point there came up from a New York City 
school the report that one girl in it had 
committed and recited to her teacher 838 
Bible verses in nine months, while others in 
her class did nearly as well. The Congrega. 
tionalist reported, about the same date, 
prizes given to three boys in a Sunday- 
school of Northern New York for the reci- 
tation in one year of 2,927 and 8,629 and 
4,600 verses respectively; while a poor boy 
in North Carolina showed his record of 
over 500 verses. And the local items of 
our religious press abound with similar illus- 
trations of the common practice of Bible 
memorizing in tbe Sunday-schools. An 
offer of a ‘‘chromo” to each school accus- 
tomed to such recitations would test the 
power of Prang’s or Coleman’s best presses 
to supply the claimed premiums. 

But it is not necessary to multiply partic- 
ular cases of such memorizing in our Sun- 
day-schools. A sweeping declaration, with- 
out proof, on the one hand, may well be met 
by a general statement, on the other, until 
some evidence in the direction of the charge 
is offered. The exact memorizing of the 
Scriptures is common in our Sunday-schools. 
There is more of it now than there was five 
years ago, ten years ago, twenty years ago. 
It is steadily on the increase. The practice 
in some Sunday-schools is to memorize all 
the verses of the lesson. In others selected 
verses are memorized. Yet more common- 
ly a central, or Jeading, or ‘‘ golden” text 
is memorized by all, from the infant class 
to the adults. In families. as well asin the 
schools, such memorizing 1s more common 
than formerly, through.the tendency and 





influence of Sunday-school training; and it 
is well within the bounds of accuracy to 
say that: among the Sunday-school chil- 
dren in our land ten are in the habit of the 
verbatim memorizing of the Seriptures where 
one could have been found practicing i 


-twenty or thirty years ago. g 


Togo one step further in this ‘matter, it 
may be said that in the period from ten toy 
thirty years since there was comparatively: } 
little of verbal memorizing of the Scrip- 
tures in the Sunday-schools of. this country 
generally. It was longer ago that ‘Bible 
memorizing was the chief business in the 
Sunday-school. When the Sanday-school 
was commenced in this country, children 
were not commonly supposed capable of 
understanding much of religious truth; 
hence, it was deemed sufficient to drill them 
in mere parrot recitations of Bible and 
catechism. Then it was that children 
learned whole books of the Bible without 
understanding a single text. Few of them 
were brought into the church. Few, com- 
paratively, showed the power of the Gos- 
pel in-their lives. But the Sunday-school 
gradually brought out the possibilities of 
childhood, and explanations of the truth 
presented came to accompany Scripture 
recitations. Question books took the place 
of the simple Bible in the Sunday-school, 
and Scripture memorizing was diminished. 
Some of the question books had all the 
answers printed out. Others had Bible 
references, which ordinarily were looked 
out and read in the class. Bible memoriz- 
ing was not then a general practice in Sun- 
day-schools. 

Whatever was done in this line in one 
“ old school-house,” with its hard bench, on 
a hot Sunday afternoon, twenty years ago, 
Iam confident that question books, rather 
than the Bible, were then commonly studied 
in American Sunday-schools. The last ten 
years has brought about a new custom, 
which has gained ground wonderfully with- 
in five years. Intelligent Bible memorizing 
is now more generally the rule than ever 
before. The facts will not justify a contrary 
assertion. As well might a man in the 
backwoods claim that there was less of 
public travel now than a generation since 
because his spavined hack could not make 
the time commonly made by the stage 
horses which took him to the county seat 
when he was a young man. There is none 
too much of Bible memorizing in our Sun- 
day-schools at-present; but it is not wise to 
deny the great gain already made and now 
making in this regard. 

eR 


THE BENIGNANT SPIRIT. 
BY PROF. AUSTIN PHELPS, D.D. 


Screntists tell us that a continent may 
grow upon a reef of coral. But how does 
the coral grow? Who would imagine that 
ten thousand gangs of tizy laborers, work- 
ing in silence and out of sight, should build 
the foundations of forests and cornfields for 
the teeming millions, and of cities and har- 
bors where the commerce of the world should 
ride at anchor? So it is with the pulsations 
of a benignant spirit in the hearts of men. 
Noiseless, unobtrusive, unapplauded, un- 
appreciated, it works beneath the surface; 
yet it builds that vast and complicated 
structure of human life which we call 
society. It is the spiritual cement dropped 
into all crevices which makes society pos- 
sible. Thus is created the solid world in 
which the gifted few, by their memorable 
exploits, make history. 

Some principles respecting the exercise of 
the benignant spirit we do well to remember. 
One is that no man lives who is absolutely 
insensible to even little tokens of kindness 
and of unkindness. Not the most rude and 
ignorant, not the most indurate and guilty. 
Even insane ferocity yields to a soft hand 
on the forehead and a woman’s voice 
in the ear. The churlish act you suffer 
yourself to do, be it ever so trivial; the 
acrid feeling you exhibit, though but fora 
moment; the petulant word you drop 
hastily from your lips; the spiteful look you 
give in your temporary anger, reaches always 
some heart that feels it. Nor is it less 
effectual in giving pain because it may pro- 
yoke its like in return. The worst of it is 
that it reproduces itself. Thus it swells a 
common stock of malevolence. Nothing 
else breeds so inordinately as a malign 
thought, On the other hand, we can never 


know how much we add to the great deep 
of human joy if we -fresh~ and sweet 
and flowing our own litt fellow- 
feeling with our race. Pst; may soothe thus 
& vast amount of g.. We may 
wrelieve rankling 8 icles of human nature, 
-We may soften a greatmany flinty thoughts 
“of God. We may reflect the light of Heaven 
on many cheerless death-beds, Our record 
in all this must be among the unwritten, 
pages. of our history; but not a solitary 
heart will come under our look even with- 
out being made happier and better. A be- 
nignant eye is a perpetual benediction. 

It is a vital matter, also, that a very large 
portion of mankind are by nature so consti- 
tuted as to be specially dependent on the 
minor benignities of life, either for their hap- 
piness or for the best developments of their 
character. One entire half of our race, by 
the refinement of their sex, are thus de- 
pendent. So too is childhood of either sex. 
It is seldom cohsidered as it should be how 
easily the life of woman may be embittered 
by the ebullitions of a man’s splenetic tem- 
per. He may forget them in the tug and 
turmoil of the world; but she does not. Her 
lofty or loving spirit may shut in the tell- 
tale tears; but her life may be made a do- 
mestic Sahara by the absence of the manly 
courtesies and endearments of one being, 
who in ways which would have cost him 
little might have led her beside still waters 
on her way to Heaven. Scott’s Marmion 
forgot the symmetry of Christian woman- 
hood when he said: 


“O woman, in our hours of ease 
Uncertain, coy, and hard to please.” 


The experience of good husbands will 
bear witness that it takes very little to make 
a good woman happy. Yet do not many 
wives (must I not say of cultured and 
Christian men?) live in a moral solitude 
which He who “hath set the solitary in 
families” cannot look upon with indiffer- 
ence? Professional ambition is often only a 
refinement of selfishness, which makes a 
man a Turk in his home, 

So too with children: you can make 
them miserable, and, therefore, willful and 
depraved, by exposing them to the snarls 
of acrabbed temper. ‘The salvation of a 
soul often depends on a happy childhood. 
Religious faith nestles for a long time in the 
bosom of the filial instinct. At avery early 
age the natural trust of children in religion 
may rust away under the corrosion of pa- 
rental selfishness, Look out for little skep- 
tics in unhappy homes. Goethe says that at 
the age of seven years he had learned to 
doubt God’s existence. Toa child’s faith 
father and mother are pictures of God. 
What they are he is, to infantile thought. 
Trust in him cannot long outlive trust in 
them. 

The benignant spirit should soften our 
treatment of certain innocent idiosyncrasies 
of men. Weall have idiosyncrasies which 
are not amiable, and yet are not vices. 
They grow out of gnarls in the grain of our 
structure, of which for the most part we are 
unconscious. One man speaks when to you 
silence would be the golden gift. Another 
is silent when to you it would be dishonor 
not tospeak. Another says the thing which 
you would think yourself a fool for saying. 
Another does the thing which you would 
almost shoot yourself for doing. You can- 
not understand such beings. To you they 
are mental and moral nondescripts. You 
put their names into your box of incompre- 
hensibles. Yet you cannot charge upon 
them any conscious wrong, any more than 
you can rebuke the warts on ap oak tree. 
You can only say that such men are in a 
double sense “fearfully and wonderfully 
made.” They have queer ways. From your 
own loftier plane of good sense or culture 
you secretly look down and say of them, as 
the Lord says of all men: “ My thoughts are 
not your thoughts, neither are your ways 
my ways.” 

Now, every man of us has his “queer 
ways” about something. We are all cross- 
eyed in certain perspectives and blind in 
certain lights. Nothing is easier than to 
make these idiosyncrasies of vision the 
occasion of irritated feeling, of unkind in-- 
sinuation, and of cynical retort. We join 
David in his haste, and say; ‘All men are 
fools.” We assume it as our mission to en- 
lighten them ; and we are apt to set about 
it like tutors in schools for imbeciles, Here, 
again, the benignant spirit should interpose 








to curb our egotism. Why should We not 
indulge in other men their pec 


character and habit'as 1 
for room to our o > They 









-quiddities, consenting to laugh and be 
laughed at. We must draw ourselves with- 
in a more modest compass, and not scram- 
ble for all the playground, nor for the center 
of it, nor for the shady corner of it, when 


other children have the same right to it that 
we have. 


Still more genially should a benign spirit 
mollify our judgment of the moral ‘charac- 
ter of men. We call it charity, and are apt 
to take on secret airs of goodness, if we 
judge and speak kindly of our fellows. But 
what is this more than the very alphabet of 
humane wisdom? Do not even the pub- 
licans the same ? Why should we move 
through the world always-on the wings of 
distrust? This earth is not a city of lepers. 
We need only healthy souls ourselves to 
enable us to see and enjoy a vast amount of 
moral health and beauty in the souls of our 
neighbors. Till we have evidence to the con- 
trary, we are safe in presuming a great deal 
on the strength of human virtue. That the 
world is not depopulated after six thousand 
years of history is proof conclusive that a 
vast amount of that antiseptic must be cir. 


‘| culating along its highways and purifying 


its homes. Benignity does not stultify com- 
mon sense by believing that black is white; 
but it does claim, and justly, that sweeping 
denunciations of human nature are never 
true. They cannot be so outside of a world 
of retribution. This is a world of moral 
reprieve. No man livesin it who has not 
something in him that deserves our trust. 
Though fallen, every soul has an open eye 
toward Heaven, an open ear to heavenly 
voices. It may not be the love of God; it 
may not be anything which fits a man for 
God’s presence; but it is something of that 
which Jesus saw in the young man of great 
possessions and for which he loved him. 
Wherever we can find that we find some- 
thing that is worthy of our benighant judg- 
ment. We may safely trust anything that 
our Lord has loved. Natural conscience, 
social affections, humane sensibilities, the 
instinct of honor—these are priceless auxil- 
iaries of Divine Grace. Such golden nug- 
gets are in the toughest quartz of human 
character. A benign spirit will search long 
for them, even when it cannot hope to find 
the gem of divine purity. Why should we 
not adopt this as the principle of benignant 
criticism, and say of every man we meet: 
‘*He is a man whom Christ loves, and he 
must have something in him that is worthy 
of our love.” 

Sweeping distrust of religious professions 
also a benignant heart repels as one of the 
most acrid of moral poisons. No other 
men are judged by the world with such 
malevolent severity as that which is meted 
out to professedly pious men. No other 
nicknames express such malign satire as 
those with which the world has branded 
religious sects. Even men who aspire to 
better things often lend their sympathy by 
silence to a mordant antipathy to men of 
devout ways. A daily newspaper in Bos- 
ton, respectable in all things else, is noted 
above its peers by the venom with which 
it thrusts its little prongs at ministers of 
the Gospel. Good-natured to physicians, to 
lawyers, to merchants, to scientists, itis a 
porcupine to c!srgymen. What is the mat- 
ter with ‘‘ Radical Clubs,” ‘‘ Sages,” ‘‘ Ad- 
vanced Thinkers,” and the like, that the 
title of “ D.D.” always makes them bristle? 
Alas! have we not all some unamiable quills 
for sly ejection at extraordinary ideals of 
goodness? But how mean and truculent is 
this toa benignant nature! The Lord de- 
liver us from the porcupine temperament! 
Why may I not wish to believe that Christ’s 
professed followers, the world over, are not 
falsehearted? Piety surely is a better thing 
to believe in than a godless life. Prayer is 
a more beautiful phenomenon to look upon 
than a manhood to whith the heavens are 
brass. The creed of a Christian Church, 
on which ages have wrought isa nobler 
product of mind and heart than the blank of 
unbelief, Eyen so much as an upward 
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lifting of an eye to Heaven is a more cheer- 
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ing sign of the manhood of the future than 
the dead level of materialism. How shall 
we ever hope to reach a loftier plane of holy 
living if we may not believe that there is 
any such plane, trodden by feet more 
blessed than ours? We are of all beings 
most miserable if everything is cant and 
twaddle which does not coin dollars. In 
the Via Mala of the Spliigen Pass is a cer- 
tain gorge whose depths, from its creation 
till now, not a ray of sunshine can have 
ever penetrated. The peasants call it ‘‘ The 
Lost Gulf.” Such a passage through this 
world—whither?—is the life of that man 
whose moral vision is blinded by this 
venomous distrust of all goodness superior 
tohis own. No other Via Mala can be so 
sunless and so cheerless. 





SONNET. 


(CoMPOSED AT SEA, ON THE 27TH OcT., 1873.] 





BY PAUL HAYNE. 


From morn to noon a gusty north wind blew, 
Smiting the ocean waves triumphantly ; 
In mountain crests uprose the angered sea, 
O’er whose swift foam the shrieking storm- 
birds flew— 
Now dimly veiled, now quivering into view, 
Urged down the blast, like pluméd phantoms 
pale. 
But with the spent noon sunk that buffeting 
gale, 
Till wave and wind grew soft as Summer’s 
dew. 
Peace ruled the tides; yet, when weird sunset 
came, 
That peace was crowned with glory. Lineon 
line 
Updrawn toward highest Heaven, gleamed 
paths divine, 
Whereon methought the bright-browed angels 
trod, 
Clear as that jasper light whose crystal flame 
Clothed the dream-City of the Saints of God. 
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PROTESTANT SISTERHOODS. 


BY JENNY MARSH PARKER. 





THERE are now within the Episcopal 
Church in the United States perhaps fifteen 
organized and prosperous communities 
called Sisterhoods, or Associations of Dea- 
conesses. Could we enumerate the active 
detachments from these societies, a better 
idea of the extent of the movement would 
be gained, as well as of the capabilities of 
a force whose publicity has been unsought 
and unwelcome. Unhanrpered by undue 
restriction in organization and accorded the 
liberty of a catholic church, distinctive 
shades of opinion have found fall expres- 
sion in the rules and observances of the va- 
rious communities, Ritualism and Evan- 
gelicalism have each developed the same 
fair flower of Christlike charity. 

The founder of the first sisterhood in the 
‘United States was the good Dr. Muhlen- 
‘berg, an acknowledged leader of the Evan- 
gelical or Low Church party. The inspira- 
‘tion of the opposite wing, whose communi- 
‘ties adopt the more rigorous system, is Dr. 
‘Morgan Dix, of Trinity church, New York, 
‘the chaplain of the Sisters of St. Mary. Dr. 
Dix has written several papers in defense of 
the revival of community life, of which his 
pamphlets entitled ‘‘The Two Estates” and 
“Religious Orders and Community Life” 
have merited much attention, and a new 
treatise upon the restoration of the confes- 
sional is now in the hands of the printer. 

The sisterhoods most firmly established 
and endowed with members, zeal, and finan- 
cial strength are those under the Rigorous 
System. The Sisters of St. Mary, The Sis- 
terhood of St. John, at Washington, D. C., 
and The Sisterhood. of the Holy Child 
Jesus, recently organized at Albany, N. Y., 
come under this head. But, classify the va- 
rious communities as we may—either as 
Lax or Rigorous, High or Low Church—one 
aim they have in common: a desire to serve 
the Master in humble quietude, seeking no 
publicity, renouncing all worldly ties, that a 
consecrated life may be given without hin- 
drance to Christ and his poor. 

Twenty-five years ago community life in 
the Protestant. Church was unknown in 
England as well as here. There are now 
some forty sisterhoods within the English 
Church, all younger than the oldest of the 
band in this country. Forty years ago, 
Pastor Fliedner, the humble Lutheran 
priest, laid the foundations of his Hospital 
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Rhine. Like Dr. Muhlenberg, he organized 
a sisterhood for the work; not a work for 
a waiting sisterhood. Herein lies a distinct- 
ive difference. ‘‘We place the life before 
the work, remember,” said an ardent pos- 
tulant of St. Mary’s of another community 
under a laxer system. ‘‘They keep the 
work before the life.” 

With one system the devotional life is sub- 
servient to the routine of duties and cares. 
The oratory must not encroach upon the 
work to be done. ‘‘ We are too tired at 
night for the regular evening prayer,” said 
a member of a hard-laboring sisterhood. 
‘‘When we leave the wards, the mother per- 
mits us to go directly to our rooms” —a state 
of things never coming to pass under the 
Rigorous management, where there may be 
elastic rules, but never laxity in the observ- 
ance of the religious duties. The higher 
life is kept ever in view, and its perfection 
and sanctification are to be striven after un- 
ceasingly, whatever the cost or sacrifice. 
“Tf we embody within our lives the life 
of our Blessed Lord, the Holy Spirit helping 
us, must not our work be more acceptable 
to him and perfect than that of those who 
may not consecrate themselves so entirely 
to his service ?” ‘‘ They who lead this life,” 
writes Dr. Dix, ‘‘must have every help 
which human nature requires for persever- 
ance. An organization, a uniform, a rule, 
a ritual; a devotional system much more 
minute than we need in the world; a pas- 
toral supervision much more intimate and 
searching—these will be found in practice 
essential to the realization of the idea of an 
unworldly, sacrificial, and devoted life. 
The oratory, the hours of prayer, the relig- 
ious picture, the crucifix, the devotional 
manual, the coarse dress, the minimum of 
personal expenses, the simple fare, the nar- 
row bed, the severely plain room—all these 
belong to the life, and will be preferred by 
those who lead it.” 

To the world outside, clamoring for a 
better management of the public charities 
and quick to discern the success attending 
disciplined and intelligent service, these 
distinctions between the sisterhoods matter 
little. Wherever the Protestant sisterhoods 
have been employed, as. in The House of 
Mercy, St. Luke’s Hospital, and Bellevue 
Hospital, New York, and the institutions on 
Ward’s Island, a new and better order of 
things has been introduced. The commun- 
ities are overwhelmed with importunities 
from charitable institutions for service ; and 
were not the rules of admittance to the 
orders as prohibitory as they are, their 
numbers, if not ther efficiency, would in- 
crease rapidly enough. 

The life of a Sister of Mercy means work, 
loss of individualism, and obedience to 
rules—a hard lesson for our American wo- 
men. The happy, healthful faces invaria- 
bly seen among them, the absence of lan- 
guor and melancholy discontent, is a favor- 
able testimony. 

A comparison of the published rules of 
the various organizations reveals a striking 
similarity. The Sisters of St. Mary, New 
York, may be considered the prototype of 
the orders under the Rigorous System, and 
the prosperity and growth of these commun- 
ities is given as proof of the necessity of a 
strict sacramental system for the perpetuity 
of an order. The work and the religious 
life are strikingly similar to that of the Ro- 
man Catholic sisterhoods. The difference 
is in matters of faith. No sister—and the 
statement is made upon reliable authority— 
has yet ‘‘progressed” to Rome. Let me 
quote from a letter written by the reverend 
mother of a prosperous sisterhood in this 
country : 


‘‘The Protestant public need not fear the 
drift of Ritualism as a tide sweeping us ‘sis- 


ters’ particularly into the Church of Rome, | 


If our Church could not and did not offer 
us what she does, then there might be cause 
for fear.” 


The Sisters of St. Mary do not exceed” 


thirty confirmed sisters at present ; but an- 
other year will record twice that number. 
Besides their novices, they have a large 
force of associate sisters—women who live 
in the ordinary manner in their homes, 
pledged to spend a stated time in some in- 
stitution under the sisters’ care. “The 
Friends of the Sisters of St. Mary” is a 
large association of women whose aim is to 
help the sisterhood in every possible way. 
Its list of officers is headed by the name of 





Bishop Potter and comprises many leading 
Churchmen, both clerical and lay. 
Two large and flourishing schools for 
girls are under the care of this sisterhood— 
St. Mary’s Conyent, in East 46th street, and 
St; Gabriel’s on the Hudson. The gpatui- 
tous setvices of the sisters makes 4 cémpe- 
tition of prices with the Roman Catholic 
schools a possible thing. The House of 
Mercy; arefotmatory for fallen women, is 
also under their care, as is the Child’s Free 
Hospital, on 34th street, and another: in 
Memphis, Tenn. They are soon to take 






charge of a hospital in Varick street, New 


York, connected with St. John’s Chapel. 
Their prospective designs are a convales- 
cents’ home and a training school for do- 
mestic servants, 

There are two guilds or societies among 
the pupils of St. Mary’s and St. Gabriel’s 
deserving mention here. These are the 
Guild of St. Hilda and the Guild of the 
Holy Child. The joining of the guilds is 
voluntary. The members are received with 
special religious services in the chapel of 
the convent, and a silver medal, first laid 
upon the altar with prayer of blessing, is 
hung upon the neck of the candidate. 
These guilds do an important work among 
the poor and for the Free Hospital. They 
sew regularly for children wholly supported 
by their charity. 

The Sisters of St. Luke, in charge of the 
Home for Convalescents near Boston, have 
attracted much attention by certain acts of 
ceremonial reverence, features of sacra- 
mental worship new and startling. This 
organization is yet in its infancy and its 
future depends greatly upon the new bishop. 
The act of prostration’ observed by this or- 
der is forbidden by the laws of the sister- 
hood at Clewer, England, as well as by those 
of the ‘‘advanced” order at East Grin- 
stead. 

I would not classify the Bishop Potter 
Memorial House, at. Philadelphia, under 
either the Lax or the Rigorous System. 
Like Common Prayer Book Churchman- 
ship, it reaches far and embraces much. It 
is a training school for ‘‘ woman helpers.” 
The members comprise two classes—proba- 
tioners and full members. The Foreignand 
Domestic Missionary Board of the Episco- 
pal Church have sent not a few women to 
this institution for discipline and instruc- 
tion, before assigning them to important 
fields. 

The majority of the sisterhoods have 
adopted the distinctive garb. Some oppos- 
ing the habit at first have been forced to 
adopt one from other reasons than those 
usually advanced in its favor. In one hos- 
pital where the sisters wore the ordinary 
dress they were constantly mistaken for 
hired servants and annoyed in many ways. 
The adoption of a distinctive garb removed 
the difficulty. The usual dress is of black 
serge or some like material, made with a 
cape. A wide white collar is often worn ; a 
close snowy muslin cap, with frilled border ; 
a cross or crucifix pendant from the neck ; 
and for the street a sensibly shaped bonnet 
or a shawl-like covering for the head.. Some 
orders never wear gloves, even in the cold- 
est weather. 

Sisterhoods are not as accessible to new 
members as many imagine. They are not 
intended as asylums for the world-weary ; 
but households of disciplined, unwearying 
workers, serving their Lord in gladness. 
Each community requires a stated service 
as probationer. The general rule prohibits 
any from becoming confirmed sisters under 
the age of twenty-five, and one society (that 
of the Good Shepherd, in New York) pro- 
mulgates the following : 

‘*Probationers must not be over forty nor 
under twenty-one years of age, without the 
special consent of the presiding sister.” 

There is no vow from which even a con- 
firmed sister may not be honorably released. 
The Sisters of ‘St. John engage with the 
order for a term of not less than one-year 
and not more than three; the Sisterhood 
of the Holy Communion three years. The 
Good Shepherd, at Baltimore, admits the 
candidate as a full sister after a probation- 


ary term of'two years, upon the supposition ' 


that the applicant intends a life service. 
The Sisters of ‘®t. Mary require no vow, yet’ 
they regard the perpetual vow as within the 
limits of a Christian woman’s liberty. If 
a sister desires to consecrate her life to the 
work, she is not denied the privilege, ‘We 
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who take this strict view,” says Dr. Dix, 
‘*do not contend for vows. She who could 
not make her vow and keep it has not thé 
spirit needed in this vocation and is not the 

right stuff fora Sister of Mercy,” In the 

words of another: ‘‘No vow binds them: 

The love of Christ and of their neighbor 

alone holdsthem.” — 

The government of tlie sisterhood is usu: 
ally vestedin the rector of the parish. The 
administration of the community is com- 
mitted to one of the order, called the supe: 
rior or mother. Sometimes she is addressed 
as ‘‘the Reverend Mother.” A common 
purse supplies the common need. In sick- 
ness and old age the sister is cared for by 
her order. The surname is dropped and 
the baptismal name only retained, with the 
prefix ‘‘ Sister.” ' 

Sisterhood literature is already volumin- 
ous. Information concerning the move- 
ment may be gained from Dr. H. C. Potter’s 
late works, ‘‘ Sisterhoods and Deaconesses,’s 
‘*Woman’s Work in the Church,” “Sister. 
hoods in the Church of England”; Mrs. 
Jameson’s ‘‘ Sisters of Charity”; ‘‘Evan- 
gelical Sisterhoods,” published under the 
auspices of Dr. Muhlenberg ; and the many 
books of Dr. Dix. A study of the practi- 
cal work of the Protestant sisterhoods can 
but result in the approval of a system 
thoroughly tested as the efficient and pow- 
erful method for reforming the manage- 
ment of our public charities. 





, BUDDHISM IN JAPAN. 


BY WILLIAM E. GRIFFIs. 


Tue religion founded by Buddha, which 
is older by six centuries than that founded 
by Christ, which is professed by 450,000,000 
of the human race, which has a literature 
perhaps larger than all other religious liter- 
atures combined, we shall not attempt to 
treat except in the broadest terms. Our 
object in this article is to portray the en- 
trance and development of Buddhism in 
Japan, to outline its rise and progress, and 
to show its present status in that now fer- 
menting nation, in which its latest fruits 
are found. 

American Christians must surely be inter- 
-ested in knowing of the faith they are en- 
deayoring to destroy, or, at least, to dis. 
place. When it is considered that Budd- 
hist temples are already erected upon Amer- 





| ican soil, that a new development of this 


ancient faith may yet set itself up as a rival 
of Christianity in the Western part of our 
country, that it has already won admirers, 
if not professors, in Boston, London, and 
Berlin, the subject will be seen to possess an 
immediate interest. 

Buddhism originated as a pure atheistic 
humanitarianism, with a lofty philosophy 
and a code of morals higher than any 
heathen religion had reached beforé or 
has since attained. Its three great distin- 
guishing characteristics are atheism, metem- 
psychosis, and absence of caste. First 
preached in a land accursed by secular and 
spiritual oppression, it acknowledged no 
caste, and declared all men equally sinful 
and miserable, and all equally capable of 
being freed from sin and misery through 
knowledge. It taught that the souls o? all 
men had lived in a previous state of exist 
ence, and that al) the sorrows of this lifo 
are punishments for sins committed in a 
previous state. Each hiiman soul has 
whirled through countless eddies of exist- 
ence, and has still to pass through a long 
succession of birth, pain, and death. Allis 
fleeting. Nothing is real. This life is ‘all a 
delusion. After death the soul must migrate 
for ages through stages of life, inferior or 
superior, until, perchance, it arrives at last 
in Nirvana, or absorption in Buddha. 

“The total extinction of being, person- 
ality, and consciousness” is the aspiration or 
every true believer, a3 ft should be of every 
suffering soul—?. ¢., of all mankind. The 
true estate of the human soul; according to 
the Buddhist of the Buddhists, i¢ anihil- 
ation. The morals of Buddtiism are'supe- 
rior to its metaphysics. Its commandments 
are the dictates of the most refined morality. 
Besides the cardinal prohibitions against 
murder, stealing, adultery, lying, dranken- 
ness, and unchaatity, “every stade' ofvvice, 
hypocrisy, anger, pride, suspicion, greedi- 
hess, gossiping, eruelty ‘to animals is 
guarded against by spectal precepts, Among 





the virtues recommended we find nov only 













reverence of parents, care of children, sub- 
mission to authority, gratitude, moderation 
in time of prosperity, submission in time of 
trial, equanimity at all times; but virtues 
unknown in any heathen system of moral- 
ity—such as the duty of forgiving insults 
and not rewarding evil with evil.” Simply 


for the sake of conciseness, we have quoted 


the above from Max Miller’s essay on 
Buddhism; but we have verified his state- 
ments from actual observation and question- 
ings of priests in Japan. Whatever the 
practice of the people may be, they are 
taught, as laid down in their sacred books, 
the rules so eloquently summarized by 
Miller. 

Such, we may glean, was Buddhism in its 
early purity. Besides its moral code and 
philosophical doctrines, it had almost notb- 
ing. A “system” it was not in any sense; 
but its progress was rapid and remarkable. 
Though finally driven out of India, it swept 
through Burmah, Siam, China, Thibet, Man- 
churiay Eastern Siberia, and finally into 
Japan. But by this time the bare and bald 
original doctrines of Shaka (Buddha) were 
glorious in the apparel which Asiatic imag. 
ination and priestly necessity had clothed 
and adorned them. The ideas of Shaka 
had been expanded into a complete theo- 
logical system, with all the appurtenances of 
a stock religion. It had a vast and com- 
plicated ecclesiastical and monastic machin- 
ery, @ geographicaland sensuous paradise, 
definitely-located hells and _purgatories, 
populated with a hierarchy of titled demons 
and furnished after the most approved 
theological fashion. Of these the priests 
kept the keys, regulated the thermometers, 
and timed or graded the torture or bliss. 
The system had, even thus early, a minutely 
catalogued hagiology. Its eschatology was 
well outlined, and the priests claimed to be 
as expert in questions of casuistry as they 
were at their commercial system of masses 
stillin vogue, General councils had been 
held, decrees had been issued, dogmas de- 
fined or abolished; in short, the Buddhist 
missionaries entered Japan having a mechan- 
ism perfectly fitted to play upon the fears 
and hopes of an ignorant people and to 
bring them into obedience to the new and 
aggressive faith. 

If there was one country in which the 
success of Buddhism as a popular religion 
seemed foreordained, that country ‘was 
Japan. It was virgin soil for anything that 
could be called a religion. Before Budd- 
hism came there was nothing worthy of 
thename. Day by day, each new ray of the 
light of research that now falls upon 
that gray dawn of Japanese history 
shows that Shinto was a pale and shad- 
owy cult, that. consisted essentially of 
sacrificing to the spirits of departed 
heroes and ancestors, and that the coming 
of Buddhism quickened it, by the force of 
opposition, into something approaching a 
religious system. The symbols of Shinto 
are white paper and a mirror. Swarms of 
petty deities, who have human passions and 
are but apotheosized heroes, fill its pan- 
theon, and the end and aim of even its most 
sincere adberents and teachers is political, 
Strike out the dogma of the divinity of the 
Mikado and the duty of all Japanese to 
obey him implicitly, and nothing is left but 
local myth and Confucian morals. If the 
heart of the ancient Japanese longed after 
a solution of the, questions whence? 
whither? why? if it yearned for religious 
truth, as the hearts of all men doubtless do, 
it must have been. ready to welcome some- 
thing more certain, tangible, and dogmatic 
than the bland emptinessof Shinto. Budd- 
hism came to touch the heart, to fire the 
imagination, to feed the intellect, to offer a 
code of pure morals, to point out a pure life 
through self-denial, to awe the ignorant, 
and to terrify the doubting. A well-fed 
and clothed Anglo-Saxon, to whom con- 
scious existence, seems the very rapture 
of joy .and whose soul yearns. for 
an eternity of life, may not. under- 
stand how a human soul could ever long 
for utter absorption of being and person- 
ality, even in God, much less for total 
annihilation. But among the Asiatic poor, 
where'ceaseless drudgery is the lot for life, 
where.a vegetable diet keeps the vital force 
low, .where the tax-gatherer is the chief 
representative of government, where the 
earthquake and the éai-fun. are so frequent 
and dreadful, and where the forces of Natare 
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are feared as maligdant intelligences, life 
does not wear such charms as to lead the 
human soul to long for an eternity of it. 
No normal Japanese would thrill when 
he heard the unexplained announcement 
“*The gift of God is eternal life,” or “ Who- 
soever believeth on me, though he were 
dead, yetshall he live.” Such words would 
be painful to him, announcing only a fateful 
fact. To him life is to be dreaded, not be- 
cause death lies at the end of it, but because 
birth and life again follow death and both 
are but links in an almost endless chain 
Herein lies the power of Buddhist preach- 
ing. ‘Believe in the true doctrine and 
live the true believer's life,” says the 
bonze, “and you will be born again 
into higher states of existence, thence 
into higher and higher heavens, until 
from Paradise you rise as a purified and 
saintly soul, to be absorbed in the bosom of 
holy Buddha. Reject the truth or believe 
false doctrine (¢. g., Christianity), and you 
will be born again thousands of times, 
only to suffer sickness and pain and grief, 
to die or be killed a thousand times, and 
finally to sink into lower and lower hells, 
before you can regain the opportunity to 
rise higher.” This is really the popular 
form of Shaka’s doctrine of metempsy- 
chosis. This form of Buddhism commended 
itself to both the Japanese sage and the 
ignorant boor, to whom thought is misery, 
by reason of its definiteness, its morals, its 
rewards, and its punishments. Buddhism has 
a cosmogony and a theory of both the mi- 
crocosm and the macrocosm. It has fully as 
much if not more ‘‘science” in it than 
our old theologians found in the Bible. Its 
high intellectuality made noble souls yearn 


‘to win its secrets and to attain the con- 


quests over their lusts and passions by 
knowledge. 





IN HARBOR. 


BY LOUISA BUSHNELL. 








*T1s said the mariner in northern oceans, 
Icebound for months, and yet with hopeful 
soul, 
Wins through at last in slow and weary mo- 
* tions, 
And open waters finds around the Pole. 


Dear heart, serene, my lonely bark ounce drifted 
Toward what men told me was a frozen sea, 
Where never vessel yet a sail bad lifted. 
’T was all too late. I cared not to be free. 


The finer air but made my senses clearer, 
The crystal pureness thrilled my very frame; 
And still for weary months I came no nearer, 
Till at thy feet I threw my heart aflame ! 


Why tell thee more? Enough that I might 
enter, 
And the far sea I longed for floats me now ; 
So free, so deep, thine own true heart its 
center, ; 
My ocean and my haven, love, art thou! 





A TRIBUTE TO AGASSIZ. 


BY THE REV. JOSEPH P. THOMPSON, LL.D. 








WHEN a true explorer in science passes 
away, his name rises at once above his na- 
tivity, his training, his nation, and his race, 
into the sphere of universal and perpetual 
fame. The whole world claims him as its 
own, and his discoveries and his works are 
the common heritage of mankind, Copern- 
icus, Kepler, Humboldt, Newton, Faraday, 
Cuvier, Laplace—one does not stop to in- 
quire whether these were German, Eng‘ish, 
French. They are known as masters of 
that higher knowledge which is for human- 
ity. 

The-distinguished naturalist who has just 
ceased from his mortal activities—born in 
Switzerland, courted by France, adopted by 
America, equally at home in searching the 
mountains and measuring the glaciers of the 
Old World and in exploring and dredging 
the waters of the New: World—had antici- 
pated this verdict of history by already in 
his life-time joining his name and his labors 
to two continents." 

It was the little parish of Motier, lying 
between Lake Morat and Lake Neuchatel, 
in the Canton de Vaud, which, on the 28th 
of May, 1807; gave birth to. Louis John 
Rudolph Agassiz. By the expulsion of the 
Huguenots, from whom he was descended 
through six generations of clergymen, 
Franee lost the honor of claiming him as a 
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son. Yet, by the accidents of war, Neu- 
chatel, nominally Swiss, was at the moment 
of his birth French, through the treaty of 
Tilsit, and during his youth and early man- 
hood Prussian, under the suzerainty of 
Frederic William III. 

Inheriting through his mother, the daugh- 
terof a physician, a taste for natural science, 
after a school period at Lausanne, he left 
the humble parsonage in 1824 for the study 
of medicine, at Zurich, which he further 
pursued at the Universities of Heidelourg 
and Munich. At Munich he took his degree 
in medicine, and at Erlangen also a degree 
in philosophy. Thus Germany had a chief 
part in his scientific training; and with 
such teachers and fellow students as Ignatius 
Dollinger, yon Martius, Oken, Spix, Braun, 
Mohl, Schimper his taste as a naturalist 
was developed into the passion of his life. 
Ichthyology, and especially the embryology 
of fishes, early engrossed his attention; and, 
on the death of Spix, von Martius entrusted 
to his young pupil the classification of the 
fishes which he and Spix had brought from 
Brazil. 

In 1832 Agassiz took up his residence at 
Neuchatel, where he was appointed pro- 
fessor of natural history, and he at once dis- 
tinguished himself by the publication of his 
“Histoire Naturelle des Poissons de? Europe 
Centrale,” and his ‘‘Récherches sur les Poissons 
Fossils," foHowed by several monographs 
upon Echinoderms, living and fossil. In the 
tails of fishes he traced the geologic ages. 
Agassiz complained that Desor had appro- 
priated many genera which should bear his 
own name alone. [See “ Nat. Hist. of the 
United States,” Part I, chap. 1, Note, p. 97.] 

Through life ichthyology remained with 
Agassiz a favorite and fascinating study ; 
but a mind of such capacity could not be 
content with any single department of 
science, and geology, especially,as this lay 
before him in the glaciers of the Alps, at- 
tracted all his zeal of investigation. After 
five successive summers spent in the special 
study of these grand phenomena, with ref- 
erence to their structure, their bands, their 
movement, Agassiz published in 1840 his 
‘© Hiudes sur les Glaciers,” which he followed 
in 1847 with his more elaborate “ Récherches 
sur les Glaciers.” He was one of the first to 
measure the movement of glaciers, and to 
call attention to certain bands or stripes seen 
often ata great depth, the nature of which 
is not yet fully explained. Asa pioneer in 
the study of the glacier system he became 
famous throughout the scientific world; 
but here also, as in ichthyology, Agassiz 
felt himself wronged by the attempt of the 
late Principal Forbes, of Edinburgh, to claim 
priority of discovery in certain observations 
made upon the Glacier of the Aar, in 1841. 
The dispute on this point finally degenerated 
into a personal controversy, which showed 
that, however serene and elevating the 
worship of science is held to be, some of its 
chief divinities are only ‘‘ men of like 
passions with ourselves.” However, some 
margin of personal feeling should be 
allowed to the man of science upon a ques- 
tion of original discovery, since this may 
involve not his fame only, but his honor. 

The year 1846 was the turning point in 
the career of Agassiz. At the age of 39, by 
favor of the king of Prussia, he madea 
scientific visit to the United States, whither 
his reputation had preceded him, and where 
arrangements had been made for him to 
deliver courses of lectures in the principal 
Eastern cities. Well do I remember his first 
appearance: his dignified but genial bear- 
ing, his pleasant accent, his rich and copious 
thought, struggling for fluency in a strange 
tongue, as the melting stream struggles 
through the crevasses of the glacier, till, 
undermining the icy barriers, it bursts forth 
at length from a pellucid and radiant arch 
and compels the whole structure to con- 
tribute to its now peaceful and constant 
flow. When once the tongue of Agassiz 
was loosed it never ceased to flow, bringing 
tous in the English tongue the French and 
German accumulations of years. 

Professor Bache, of the Coast Survey, 
offered to him the facilities of the Govern- 
ment for his favorite investigations. A 
wealthy citizen of Boston endowed for him 
a special professorship at Cambridge, and 
from 1847 till his death (a period of 26 years) 
he was at the head of. natural science in 
Harvard University. But he became also a 
man of the nation; adding to its scientific 
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treasures by his observations on the Florida 
coast, by his exploration in Brazil, and by 
the Hassler Expedition around the Southern 
Continent, and adding to the literature of 
American science by countless lectures ang 
monographs, and, above all, by the great 
work of his life, his—“ Contribution to the 
Natural History of the United States.” 


This work the author dedicated in these 
words: “'To the memory of Ignatius Doliin. 
ger, the founder of Embryology, who first 
taught me how to trace the development of 
animals.” It was published in royal quarto, 
in handsome type and with fine illustrations, 
Only four volumes have been issued; the 
first in 1857, the last 1862. These treat main. 
ly of the embryology of the turtle, of Aca. 
lephs, and of homologies of the Radiata, 
Unfortunately for morphology, the depart. 
ment of science in which Agassiz was an 
original authority, he was too much bur. 
dened with the administrative care of his 
Museum and with the instruction of classes 
to be able to complete the great conception of 
his “ Natural History of the United States,’ 
It is hoped, however, that he has left much 
in manuscript which pupils familiar with 
his processes can work up in the same 
method. 

Agassiz was drawn aside at times from 
his favorite studies in zodlogy to the dis 
cussion of the newer geological questions— 
especially that of glacial action. Already 
before going to America he had visited En- 
gland to study its fossil strata, and jn 1844 
he published a monograph on the fossils of 
the old red sandstone of the Devonian age, 
His expedition to Brazil enabled him to 
combine geological observations with the 
accumulation of zodlogical treasures. His 
theory of glacial action in the Valley of the 
Amazon is disputed by Professor Hartt 
and others; but all naturalists confess their 
obligation to Agassiz for his treatment of 
the fauna of Brazil. His reports of new 
species of fishes glowed with the brightness 
and fervor of a tropical sun. No child is 
more delighted with a new Christmas toy 
than was Agassiz with a new fish; and, like 
the child with his toy, he could not be satis: 
fied until he had taken it to pieces, to find 
out what was inside of it. 

The Hassler Expedition of 1871-2, so 
named from the vessel of the U.S. Coast 
Survey in which it was made, enabled Agas- 
siz to study marine zodlogy by deep-sea 
dredgings, to examine the moraines of 
ancient glaciers and the craters of extinct 
volcanoes on the shores of Patagonia, and 
to make collections of the fauna of the 
whole coast of South America on the Atlan- 
tic and on the Pacific sides. This expedi- 
tion, starting from New York and terminat- 
ing in San Francisco Bay, in its equipment, 
in its favoring circumstances, and in its 
results for science was all that the heart of 
the great naturalist could desire. It also 
encouraged the hopes of his friends that his 
overtasked powers had been reinvigorated 
for another lease of life. But alas! the 
fatal stroke which had been feared was only 
delayed, not averted. The founding of the 
“ Anderson School of Natural History,” at 
Penikese Island, for the study of marine 
life, and the reorganization of the Museum 
of Comparative Zodlogy at Harvard, for 
which he had accumulated such vast col- 
lections of specimens and such liberal gifts 
of money, plunged him again into an excess 
of work, under which his health began 
visibly to fail. 

A touching letter to a friend in England, 
written only two weeks before the stroke of 
paralysis, seems to foreshadow the impend- 
ing doom. 

MuseuM OF COMPARATIVE Bomast. 
CaMBRIDGE, Mass., Nov. 26th, 1873. 
My Dear Friend: 

A feeling of despondency comes over mé 
when I see how long a time has elapsed since [ 
received your last letter, which at the time I 
meant toanswer immediately. With returning 
health, I have found the most frightful amount 
of neglected work to bring up to date, with the 
addition of a new institution to organize. I 
have given myself up to the task with all the 
energy of which I am capable, and have mae & 
splendid success of the Anderson School, 
which cannot fail henceforth to have @ power- 
ful influence upon the progress of science in 
the United States. Bat this has driven out 
everytbing else; and I shonld have neglected 
even the Museum had not a constant appeal to 
my attention arisen from the close connection 
iw which the Anderson School stands to the 
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museum, of whicb it is, as it were, the educa- 
tional branch. So School and Museum have 
made gigantic strides side by side. But I am 
down again, At least, I feel unable to exert 
myself as usual, and such a feeling at the begin- 
ning of the working season is disheartening. 
When I last wrote I had strong hopes of an 
easy summer with my family, and confidently 
expected to be able to pass the greater part of 
the winter in Europe, and to have prepared the 
volume on Selachians of the ‘‘ Poissons 
Fossiles”” for a new edition; or, rather, an En- 
glish work on the same subject. Now that 
hope is gone. The immense sccessions to our 
Museum make even the progress of the coal 
fishes from Iowa slow and almost hopeless. 
With 22 assistants and 14 sub-assistants in tbe 
Museum, I have my hands full with administra- 
tive duties and responsibilities, and science and 
friends suffer. Ever'truly your friend, 
L. AGasstz. 

Notwithstanding these burdens, he had 
pledged himself to new labors, and in par- 
ticular to the preparation of a series of pa- 
person Darwinism, to which he was a de- 
cided opponent. But on Sunday evening, 
December 14th, he himself entered upon that 
next development, of which, with all our 
science and all our faith, we can discern so 
little. 

It remains only ina few words to group 
the characteristics of a life which must be 
classed among the most noble, the most 
useful, and the most successful of our times. 

First of all, we must admire in Agassiz his 
simple-hearted, self-sacrificing devotion to 
pure science. Original research, the distiu- 
guisbing badge of the scientific man, was 
the constant occupation of his life. Not 
only his Museum and his laboratories, but 
his houseand garden, were filled with the 
creatures whose nature and habits he was 
studying. One of the plagues of Egypt he 
courted as a blessing, and had frogs and 
turtles “come up into his house and into 
his bed-chamber.” It was this close, con- 
stant observation for a long series of years 
that enabled him to amass the facts of em- 
bryology that lie at the basis of his zodlog- 
ical system. In these investigations he was 
patient and impartial—not a theoretical 
constructor of Nature, selecting and invent- 
ing facts for his own hypothesis; but a hum- 
Vie, willing student of Nature. He knew 
how to work and to wait. ‘‘ Experi- 
ence,”” he said, ‘thas taught me that 
nothing was ever lost to an investigator 
by covering, as far as possible, the whole 
ground of any subject of inquiry.” Hence, 
he was notin haste to publish for the sake 
of novelty, but studied animals patiently in 
“their mode of life, their geographical dis- 
tribution, their natural affinities, their inter- 
nal structure, their embryonic growth.” 
And all these he linked to the study of fossil 
remains. That he wasright in this the re- 
sults not only for science, but for his own 
reputation sufficiently prove. He received 
prizes and honors from the leading scientific 
societies of Europe. In 1853 he was invited 
to one of the chairs in the Faculty of 
Science at Paris. In 1878 he was elected 
foreign associate of the Paris Academy of 
Sciences. 

Agassiz had the modesty of the true in- 
vestigator. Instead of covering ignorance 
with ponderous new names for old things, 
he had the candor tosay: ‘‘I do not know.” 
Inone of his latest courses of lectures, March, 
1878, after nearly fifty years of study of em- 
bryonic life, he said: ‘‘As yet we know 
but imperfectly what cells are. Still more 
imperfectly do we know how they are 
formed and still less do we understand 
their functions.” 

This reverence for facts kept Agassiz 
from over-much theorizing; yet, while faith- 
ful in induction, he had also a rare faculty 
of combination and construction. His 
essay on Classification—whose thesis is 
“The fundamental relations of animals to 
one another and to the world in which 
they live, as the basis of the natural sys- 
tem of animals”—is a masterly specimen of 
close philosophical reasoning. His conclu- 


sion that ‘‘organized beings do not exist. 


in consequence of the continued agency of 
physical causes, but have made their suc- 
cessive appearance upon earth by the im- 
mediate intervention of the Creator,” is 
fundamentally opposed to the school of 
evolution. But, whichever side one may 
take upon that question, it is due to 
Agassiz to say that he rested this conclu- 
sion not upon faith, but upon science, 
which, in bis view, so far from compelling 





quired his existence by its own evidence. 

A second characteristic of Agassiz was 
the healthy enthusiasm for science witb 
which he inspired his pupils. Much as they 
loved, him he taught them to love science 
more. He possessed that rare magnetism 
which communicates one’s own personality 
to others as a positive force. In opening 
his marine school at Penikese, he said to 
his pupils: “I have never had in my own 
laboratory better opportunities for work 
than I place at.your disposal. I shall never 
make you repeat what you have been told, 
but constantly ask you what you have seen 
yourselves.” Thus hetrained his’ pupils to 
be self-reliant observers, and some of the 
best professors in the United States show 
the fruit of this training. Agassiz believed 
in the capacity of woman for science and 
ladies were among his most proficient 
students. 

With this power as a teacher, he possessed 
a third characteristic—that of popularizing 
science without degradingit. In his preface 
to his ‘Natural History, of the United 
States” he said: ‘‘In this country so gen- 
eral is the desire for knowledge that I 
expect to seemy book read by operatives, 
by fishermen, by farmers, quite as exten- 
sively as by the students in our colleges or 
by the learned professions, and it is but 
proper that I should endeavor to make 
myself understood by all.” And he did 
make himself understood by a charming 
clearness and simplicity of style, bringing 
his hearers or readers up to the level . of bis 
subject, while bringing himself down to the 
level of their apprehension. 

As a result of this was a fourth trait—his 
power of enlisting men of wealth in the 
furtherance of scientific objects. Probably 
no one man in America ever drew out of the 
pockets of the uneducated so much money 
for purely scientific purposes—lectures, 
books, museums, expeditions—as did Agas- 
siz. This was largely due to his disinterest- 
edness. Every one knew that he reserved 
nothing for himself, but all that he earned 
or received in any way he gave to the cause 
of science. The newspaper report of his 
plea to the legislature of Massachusetts for 
means for his Museum at Cambridge led a 
perfect stranger, a merchant of New York, 
to present him with an island for his School 
of Natural History, and with $50,000 for its 
endowment. And this is but one of many 
instances of his good fortune, 

Finally, the personal character of Agassiz 
as a friend is beautifully symbolized by a 
flower of rare delicacy and fragrance, found 
in Florida, to which bas been given the 
name of Agassizia suavis. [See Nation, Dec. 
18, 1878.] 

We have seen that his very science car- 
ried with it a moral and religious element. 
This was not at all due to theological predi- 
lections. It is an instructive example of 
the folly of bringing theological dogmas 
into questions of science that twenty years 
ago Agassiz was violently assailed as an 
enemy of the Bible, for asserting his doc- 
trine of ‘‘different centers of creation”; 
and of late he was hailed by these same 
theologians as their champion of the Bible 
against Darwinism; but in both cases 
Agassiz proceeded from a purely scientific 
point of view. His doctrine of a connected 
plan of thought and coherence of purpose 
in Nature—in a word, of intellectual unity, 
in distinction from a material connection or 
mechanical evolution—mag yet be modified 
or possibly displaced on the side of pure 
science. Yet pure science, though this for 
us is the working side of Nature, is not the 
whole of Nature nor of man. The idealist 
and the realist both have right; yet neither 
have the whole of truth. The Darwinian 
hypothesis itself shows how imagination 
may be the handmaid of induction and 
the pioneer of discovery. This universe is 
vast and varied enough for all the capabili- 
ties of man—for Plato as for Aristotle, for 
the poet and the philosopher as well as for 
the physicist; and at that point where. at 
the last all science merges itself in the un- 
known the highest, truest knowledge and 
the highest, purest faith are one. 





A LITTLE knot of ladies were discussing 
the subject of marriage. One of the party, a 
single young lady, said : ‘‘ Matches are made in 
Heaven.” ‘Very likely,” was the quick re- 
joinder of a married lady ; “and they are often 
dipped in the other place.” 
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THE RITUALIST. 
. BY F. K. OROSBY, 

’Twas after Antiphonal Song at three, 
And he said: “O Rector, list to me !”” 

‘* Weary and tempted and sick at heart, 
I come from the busy world apart, — 
Like a tired child to its father’s home. 
Laden with grief and sin I come. 
The blackened Past before me stands, 
And pale Remorse, with her helpless hands, 
Ever and ever broodeth near. 
Hast thon no comfort, no word of cheer, 
To heal the hurt of a stricken breast, 
And soothe its storms into peaceful rest ? 
Pity, oh! pity, I pray of thee! 
The waters of Death go over me!” 


And the Rector answered, with a frown 

(For the stranger had rumpled his snowy 
gown): 

‘* Your case is a very singular one. 

Twelve candles burn on the altar-stone ; 

And twelve wax candles, twelve feet high, 

Might lift a soul into ecstasy ! 

I can’t account for your present mood. 

Have you noticed the sweep of my scarlet 
hood? 

Or fixed the gaze of your famished soul 

On the lovely shade of my broidered stole ? 

Perchance, by groveling cares debased, 

You lack the true esthetic taste. 

Here is a balm for your bleeding heart, 

A tract on Medieval Art; 

’Twill heal your soul’s rebellious schism, 

You need no creed but symbolism. 

Cast to the winds your morbid woe ! 

Receive my absolution. Go!” 


And a chilled and hardened heart went down 
To lose itself in the giddy town, 

To drink again at its poisoned springs, 

To crush the birth of better things. 

Yet, mid the wreck so sadly wrought, 
Perchance there rankled a bitter thought 
Of one whose gaintly office gave 

No grace to succor or to save; 

Whose life no richer fruit might know 
Than the dry husk of outward show, 

No higher aim, no holier call 

Than the looking-glass on the vestry wall! 





DISCIPLINE IN CHURCHES. 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM DE LOSS LOVE. 





So many difficulties arise in connection 
with discipline in churches that some are 
thrown back upon the position of ignoring 
it. Nota few present members of Congre- 
gational churches prefer the Presbyterian 
mode of church government, because, with 
that, the process of trying offenders may be 
kept from the public.. Yet some in many 
churches are opposed to having the guilt or 
innocence of any accused person passed up- 
on by so few individuals as composea church 
session. At the same time, in all denomina- 
tions there are churches where the dread of 
excitement and partisanship in difficult 
cases of discipline leads to a neglect that 
brings reproach on the churches themselves. 
To the conception of many church discipline 
is nearly synonymous with a church quar- 
rel. And yet the Scriptures clearly point 
out disciplineas a church duty in case of 
grave offenses. In these circumstances 
some persons are stumbled, and wonder 
whether the Lord requires what is imprac- 
ticable and unwise. Many are heard to say 
of their churches: “We have no discipline 
and have not had for years. Persons 
charged with serious offenses are suffered to 
come continuously to our communion table 
without reproof and to remain enrolled as 
members in good standing.” 

All these doubts and objections to church 
discipline, and the consequent reproaches 
from neglect, chiefly arise from not suf- 
ficiently observing the principles bearing on 
the subject set forth by the Saviour. Dis- 
cipline may be. punctual and faithful, and 
yet next to never need there be occasioned 
any divisions or animosities. The church 
officers even may prevent nearly all these 
evils. And the method is to fathom and 
observe all the wisdom of Christ’s directions 
in the eighteenth chapterof Matthew. The 
course there prescribed for private offenses 
should in substance be adopted in the case 
of all public ones. For the inherent 
reasons in the one case exist in the other. 
First of all, the prime object to be sought 
must not be forgotten. That object is re- 
vealed in Christ’s worfds: ‘Thou hast 
gained thy brother.” Discipline is often 
set out upon and prosecuted to satisfy the 
offended, not in benevolence to the of- 
fender and duty to the one great cause. 
The true object thus lost sight of, difficult- 


| make it bear upon the offenders. 
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ies and animosities may be expected. That 
‘object neglected, the first. two steps of labor — 
are often merely formal and. perfunctory. 
The belligerent spirit gets, aroused, and to 
reach the third step and how to take it ab- 
sorbs the attention. The officers too soon 
conclude that 4 church trial is necessary, 
and begin to nerve their spirits to go 
through it. But Christ, of course, reqtires 
nothing unnecessary. He means that the 
first step shall be exhausted before the sec- 
ond is taken, and that all the resources of 
the second shall be tried before any resort 
to the third. _When the second step comes, 
then the case is generally: in the hands of 
two or three church officers, if not before. 
Now let them use wisdom and prayer. The 
accused party or the two disagreeing parties 
are before them. Right there a radical 
error is often committed. The erring mem- 
ber or members do not yield; the officers 
reiterate the complaints and name the wit- 
nesses; and, the offenders remaining un- 
yielding still, the third step is announced 
and soontaken. The officers, in that second 
step, do not thoroughly master the evi- 
dence and persistently and prayerfully 
Inter- 
view after interview should be had with the 
erring ones, until the evidence burns upon 
their consciences and they see that a church 
or session trial would certainly convict and 
condemn them. With good effect some ot 
their near friends, such as they may choose, 
may often be brought in to learn the im- 
pending crisis and to advise the offenders te 
repent. In nearly all such cases they will 
repent and a church trial be prevented and 
a brother gained. If evidence is lacking, 
the officers should wait, hold the case under 
advisement, look for more proof, and, 
finding none, finally report the result to the 
cburch. They never should bring a case 
for trial before church, session, or official 
board unless the evidence is substantially 
perfect. These preliminary measures 
should be informal. There will be less 
pride of heart in the supposed offenders to 
meet. Seldom or never will other persons 
insist on a trial contrary to the judgment of 
such careful, prayerful men.. If the sup- 
posed offender is probably guilty without 
sufficient evidence against him, such an in- 
formal investigation and statement to the 
church that there is not sufficient proof, 
will have a highly beneficial influence. If 
the accused is guiltless, evil reports may 
thus be silenced and attention turned to 
better things. By such a course healthful 
discipline may be had in any church with 
nearly a surety of no divisions or animosi- 
ties. Some churches have tried it with the 
best results. But it will always task the 
wisest and most useful men in the body 
Seldom should any pastor ask to be ex: 
cused from such service. Generally it can- 
not be safely performed without him. Serv- 
ing thus, he will ordinarily build himself up 
in the esteem of his people, always in the 
approbation of God, and in personal strength 
and honor. 
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IS FASHION ONE OF THE FINE 
ARTS? 


BY JAMES JACKSON JARVES. 
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THERE can be no question as to painting, 
sculpture, architecture, music, the drama, and 
oratory being fine arts; and I would include 
delightful manners and whatever makes man 
more beautiful himself and. more in love with 
beauty in the abstract in all things. But fash- 
ion is so protean in shape ; so unformed and un- 
fixed in substance; so capricious and changeable; 
so mocking in guise; so bizarre in its expres- 
sion; so fond of extremes and surprises ; so 
reckless of law and consequences ; so guided 
by trifles; so disregardful of unities, harmo- 
pies, symmetries, proportions, and the funda, 
mental principles of art and common sense; so 
irrational, tyranvical, foolish, or offensive in 
its diversities; so bewildering and annoying to 
the stable-minded ; often so utterly without @ 
cause of being; so given up to the governance 
of nincompoops of both sexes or the artifices 
of tradesfolk; in fine, so frequently and con- 
spicuously demonstrative on the side of sheer 
ugliness and so partial to whatsoever is inane, 
vicious, or corrupting in society that it requires 
some mental hardihood, besides extended scope 
of esthetic theory, ever to propound the ques 
tion. 

At first outlook, Fashion shows a hopelessly .. 
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opposite appearance toa fineart. Here to-day, | ever esthetic law obtains the mastery, we see 


gone to-morrow; the love of one moment and 
the horror of the next; a flighty, seductive, 
deceptive, entangling maiden, yet never s 
maid; bewitching only to disgust, inspiring a 
passion to tempt, to ruin; the despair of moral- 
ists and economists and the joy of the spend- 
thrift and profligate; the bane of domestic 
thrift and comfort, the breeder of discords, 
envies, rivalries, and insane competitions; the 
enslayer of mind and perverter of liberty, 
Fashion is a sly, mischievous, indomitable 
sprite, that, undermining true independence of 
character, puts on her victims a quaint livery, 
only to jeer them the next minute for wearing 
it; while reconciling them to the intensest un- 
wholesomeness or unbecomingness by forcing 
each one to repeat the cabalistic formula, ‘It 
is the fashion,’’ or to despite whatever is be- 
coming, healthful, and needful by the equally 
senseless exclamation, “‘ It is not the fashion!” 
One and all involuntarily, unwittingly, and 
hurriedly prostrate themselves before the 
fickle idol, lustily singing its praises and obey- 
ing its behests, regardless of consistency, ex- 
pense, or right-mindedness. Great, indeed, 
was the many-bosomed Diana of the Ephesians; 
but greatest of all occult divinities, whose 
sway is paramount in the human heart, found- 
ing the most irrepressible and irresponsible of 
social tyrannies, is this irrepressible sprite 
which makes and unmakes fashion. 

What is the source of this potent force? 
Simply an idea ; an aspiration; genuine, right- 
ful, and hopeful of itself; harmful or 0 ppress- 
ive solely by misapprehension and misapplica- 
tion. This aspiration is common to entire 
humanity. It was as active and strong in the 
dawn of man’s history as now, and is an ever- 
present inspiration of youth, manhood, and old 
age. Savage or civilized, every race is per- 
suaded by it and incited to its best industrial 
and artistic achievements. For its life blood is 
the passion for beauty, creating an ideal in little 
things and great, pervading all phases of being 
and acting, and perpetually manifesting itself 
in the many-shaped materialistic phenomena 
we comprehensively call fashion. Thus deeply 
implanted by the Creator in the constitution of 
man, this love of beauty, taking on the sem- 
blance of changing fashions, becomes a refining 
and civilizing motor of immeasurable energy 
and seductiveness ; extremely beneficial when 
sagaciously directed, but pernicious if aban- 
doned to the keeping of uninformed and selfish 
instincts. 

Although fashion, in its general and super- 
ficial aspects, seems to be given over almost 
entirely to interested or ignorant guardianship, 
yet, asa whole, in the progress of society, it 
has shown itself a useful guide, leading man- 
kind by pleasant stages, with partial trippings, 
gradually up the steps of civilization into more 
wholesome and better regulated standards of 
life and purer definitions of the beautiful. 
Tn other words, this occult force, having passed 
through and exhausted its sensuous, intellect. 
ual, and medieval ascetic aspects, now strives 
to develop its being more on a spiritual and 
humanitarian plane, in accordance with the 
hopes and needs of our modern life. If this 
phase still be less perfect in relation to its ideal 
than was the old classical or the later monastic, 
it plants itself on broader foundations of hu- 
manity,and thus slowly prepares the public 
mind, while accepting and retaining in use all 
that may be good and true of the past, to train 
itself to achieve higher idealisms in the future, 
based on more profound conceptions of the 
destiny and capacity of mankind; which con- 
ceptions shall bear beautiful fruit in the shape 
of the improved manners, habits, costumes 
and every other appearance that fashion, under 


the guidance of more enlightened esthetic: 


faculties, shall finally assume. For the moment 
fasbion is little better than a blind leader of the 
blind ; but it is seriously canvassing its claims 
to be both the teacher, expositor, and in- 
carnator of those ideas and aims which tend to 
refine and beautify our civil and domestic life 
in its every aspect. In this sense only, as 
manifested in little or great things, fashion is a 
fine art, and its professors should seriously 
strive to be worthy of their high calling. 

This will not be brought about, however, 
until the direction of fashion falls into the 
hands of those whose culture has refined and 
made acute their outer senses and familiarized 
their minds with the principles and rules of 
fine taste. Occasionally we see efforts in this 
direction made by artists to lead the public 
aright by adapting costumes to the persons of 
the wearers, varying them according to the 
wsthetic requirements of the individual, making 
them outward expositions of character as well 
as adornments of form. This principle of taste 
affords as much variety tn scope as there are 
essential differences in persons ; but refuses to 
be made the football of that. insane love of 
change which is so adroilly stimulated by the 
selfish interests of trade yonder the specious 
name of “novelties.” Jt is this senseless 
clamor for change, irrespective of esthetic law, 
which disfgures fashion and makes jt the slave, 
instead of the master, of hutian caprice, When- 





the results in the production of beautiful 
objects for our households or persons, which, 
once really beautiful, never weary mind or eye, 
but gratify both unceasingly. In this way the 
truly beautiful, especially in the minor arts and 
industries, is gradually growing into permanent 
favor, either as a revivification of whatever has 
most pleased in the past or, by the creation of 
new forms, growing out of the fresher life of 
ourown age. The fundamental principles of 
decorative art, whether in the fasbion of our 
clothes, furniture, utensils, or babitations, 
although admitting of infinite variety of appli- 
cation, remain one and inseparable forever. 
The mingling of races now going on tends at 
first to the decay of whatever was locally 
picturesque or artistic ; but this effect will be 
more than compensated by the bringing to- 
gether of the artistic elements of all peoples, as 
the seed-germ of an esthetic future for our 
united’ race, infinitely superior to any one 
isolated phase of the past. The different 
Werld’s Exhibitions now in vogue among all 
civilized races give the needed opportunities of 
comparing the fashions of different peoples 
and of extracting the best of each for the use 
of all. Their effects are already visible ia the 
more intelligent direction and wssthetic pre- 
dominence given to the new fashions in porce- 
lain, metal work, jewelry, glass, stuffs of all 
sorts, in short, whatever enters into household 
use. In nothing is wsthetic improvement 
more conspicuous and creditable to its origin- 
ators than the stained glass, stamped leather, 
ornamental tiles, and wall-papers produced by 
that London firm of which William Morris, 
author of “The Earthly Paradise,’”’ is the 
senior partner. Their success is owing to 
the simple rule of training workmen to 
comprehend and faithfully execute and per- 
haps invent truly artistic designs, which by 
economical processes of trade can be-put within 
the means of modest incomes and almost of the 
poor man, in some form or other; and thus in 
the guise of an accepted fashion become per- 
petual educators of the taste of the masses of 
the people, to whom otherwise beauty, except 
of free Nature, would be a sealed book. 





Srience. 


It is remarkable that there should be 
any dispute among intelligent men in regard to 
the facts of evolution. No one denies that the 
Cauliflower, Broccoli, Scotch Kale, Brussels 
Sprouts, Red Cabbage, and the common Garden 
Cabbage were all evolved from one original 
wild plant which grows wild on the chalky 
bluffs that skirt the seas of Europe. They are 
not original creations, coexistant with the 
world’s history; but were called into being 
(created) in comparatively recent times. 
We happen to know that this is the 
fact hence, we call them varieties; but so dis- 
tinct are they from the originals and so truly 
do they bring forth each after its own kind that 
there is nothing to prevent their being regarded 
as species but the actual knowledge that they 
all sprung from one parent form. If one did 
not know that the Cauliflower and the Drum- 
head Cabbage had an unity of origin, who would 
suspect the relationship? It will hardly be 
contended that species are species only whén 
we do not know them to be varieties ; species are 
but varieties only when we happen to know 
by actua] observation that they are variations. 
Such reasoning would strike at the root of ail 
science. It would be equivalent to demanding 
that, when it is proved to-day that waterfreezes 
at 32 deg., we must have actual proof of the 
factevery day that water freezes. 

It would rather seem that the ground must 
soon be changed from the fact of evolution to 
the degree to which change in Nature extends. 
It may be said that there is evolution within 
certain limits—that after the Cabbage has pro- 
duced a class with heads, with succulent crown, 
with side sprouts, and with a red hue, that 
these cannot go any further ; that if these evo- 
lutions change at all they will revert back to 
the original Cabbage. When these questions 
arise, facts only will be in order in the argu- 
ment ; and already the facts seem to be pre- 
paring themselves. The London Gardeners’ 
Chronicle figures a remarkable change in the real 
Cabbage. The flower-stalk produced leafy 
bracts three times the length of the flower, 
Here we have a case where a plant which we 
know to be an evolution from some other spe- 
cies has taken on an entirely new set of charac- 
ters—characters which none of its parents 
ever had; and not only this, but characters 
which are probably unknown in any genus of 
the cruciferous order to which it belongs. At 
least, we can recall no instance as we write of 





any cruciferous plant having long leafy bracts 


under each pedicel. 
Tf a plant can thus assume new and entirely 
unheard-of characters, it would seem as if it de- 


volved on those who oppose the creation of 


species by the laws of evolution to show how 
far yaristion can go before it reaches a limit, 








.... At the meeting of the Philadelphia Acad- 
emy of Natural Sciences on Dec. 8th Mr. 
Thomas Meehan exhibited some capsules of 
Gonolobus obliquus and showed the instantaneous 
movement of the long silky hair forming the 
coma when it was released from the pod. When 
in the seed yessel the hair is drawn into a long, 
narrow fascicle at the top of each seed ; but at 
the instant of emerging, after the pod bursts, 
the hairs instantaneously arrange themselves at 
different angles,forming a complete hemisphere. 

Mr. M. remarked that it was often a question 
whether some appendages to seeds—such as this- 
tle-down, the wings of maples, lindens, etc.— 
were actually designed for the express purpose 
of aiding seed distribution by wind; or 
whether they were merely taken advantage of, 
without any forethought or design. Some of 
these appendages seem to perform such office, 
if office it was, in so clumsy. a manner as to dis- 
credit those instances in which design was 
more clear. But this he thought was one of 
the clearest evidences of actual design. The 
seed-vessels in Asclepiadaceous plants were not 
borne, as a general thing, very high above the 
ground, and the seeds were mostly heavy. As 
the seeds fall out of the pods, the closed bunch 
of hair would afford no resistance in the seeds’ 
descent; they would reach the ground in a 
second of time. The instantaneous expansion 
of the hair was an absolute necessity, in order 
to save the seed rapid descent and to allow 
the wind time to somewhat disperse the seed. 


.... Botanists in the Eastern States, who feel 
that there is nothing new to be found in their 
districts, may derive encouragement to search 
yet further from the fact that once in a while 
something new really turns up. Mr. William 
Canby, of Wilmington, Delaware, whom Dr. 
Gray justly says in a recent issue of the “ Pro- 
ceedings of the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences’ is ‘‘one of the most active and ex- 
cellent of our botanists of this generation,” has 
found a new speciesof Pachystima, in New 
River, Giles County, Virginia. Dr. Gray has 
called it P Canbyiafter the discoverer. Pachy- 
stima, moreover, is not a small plant, likely to 
be overlooked; but a small shrub of the 
Celastrus order. It has a berried, instead of a 


} capsular fruit. 


.+»»Prof. Cope has recently explored the 
beds of the late Tertiary formation called 
Pliocene, as it occurs in Northeastern Colora- 
do. He discovered twenty-one species of ver- 
tebrata, mostly mammals, of which ten wore 
new to science. Four are carnivora, six horses» 
four camels, two rhinoceroses, one a muasto- 
don, etc. The most important anatomical re- 
sults attained are that all of the horses of the 
formation belong to the three-toed type and 
that the camels possess a full series of upper 
incisor teeth. The discovery of a mastodon of 
the . ohioticus type constitutes an important 
addition to the fauna. One of the horses is 
distinguished by its large head and slender legs, 
much longer than in the common horse. 


....The Botanical Mag has recently fig- 
ured one of our Rocky Mouatains blackberries, 
the Rubus deliciosus, and describes it as having a 
fruit of delicious sweetness and considerable 
size. The writer of this paragraph has eaten 
this blackberry inits native places of growth, 
and cannot but wonder how the appellation of 
delicious was ever applied to it. The fruit is of 
an amber color and not nearas large as the com- 
mon blackberry of the Eastern States. The 
leaves are very different from the ordinary 
blackberry ; resembling, indeed, a currant more 
than an ordinary blackberry. The botanical col- 
lector, indeed, is very liable to take it fora 
currant until the white flowers, about an inch 
and a half in diameter, attract his attention. 


....Dr. Hegelmaier, in Botanische Zeitung, has 
a chapter on the development of the floral 
parts in Potamogeton. He has studied chiefly 
the P. crispus and P. densus, Both these species 
are abundant in Austria. The former grows 
also abundantly in the United States, though it 
is only within the past few years that this has 
been made certain; while P. densus, which on 
the authority of Schweinitz was thought to 
grow in America, does not grow here atall. The 
specimen in Schweinitz’s herbarium which was 
marked P. densus proves to be a form of Elodea 
Canadensis, 

...A. P, N. Franchimont, in the “Archives 
of the Netherland Society,” has a paper on the 
origin of turpentine in plants. His results are 
derived chiefly from the study of the Pine family, 
though other Terebinthine plants are included. 
The study confirms the author in a previous 
opinion that Terebinthine substances owe their 
origin not to a decomposition of cellulose or a 
transformation of amidon (starchy matter); but 
by the action of the air on substances which ap- 
parently, like tannic acid, belong to the glu- 
cose (sugary) class. 


+eseKOhlrausch finds that ebonite (Hart- 
gumme) expands very strongly by heat—nearly 
three times as much as zinc—and that its rate 
of expansion increases greatly with the tem- 
perature, A very sensitive thermometer can 
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be made by glueing together a thin strip of 
ivory and one of ebonite, each some eight 
inches or a foot long. If one end of this com. 
pound bar be fastened, the other will move 
back and forth over a graduated arc nearly one- 
sixteenth of an inch for each degree. Unvul. 
eanized rubber, on the other hand, contracts on 
heating. 


....The flora of South America is not nearly 
as well known as that of many other regions 
further away. _ Several distinguished botanists, 
however, are at work on it. Prof. Planchon» 
who was recently in this country ona mission 
from the French Government in relation to the 
grapevine diseases, is laboring on the flora of 
New Granada, in conjunction with Professor 
Triana. A part comprising the species of ten 
different natural orders has recently been pub- 
lished by the French Academy of Sciences. — 

...-Professor Zenger publishes in the Philo- 
sophical Magazine a description of a new form 
of spectroscope, in which he increases the dis- 
persion very greatly by causing the rays after 
leaving the prism to fall upon a convex mirror, 
It is, however, more than doubtful whether 
the new instrument is any improvement upon 
the old. 





Missions. 


A JUBILEE anniversary was held about two 
months since at Beirit to commemorate the 
formation of the first Protestant church in Syria, 
by William Goodell and Isaac Bird, of the 
American Mission, fifty years ago. The exer 
cises consisted in a public meeting, during the 
afternoon of the day, at the Anglo-American 
church, when historical addresses were made by 
the elder members of the missiov, Rev. Mr. Cal- 
houn, Rev. Dr. Thomson, and Rev. Dr. Bliss, as 
well as others; on the character of present mis- 
sion work, by younger members, Rev. Dr. Post 
and Professor Porter; and in a social festival 
during the evening at the house of the pastor 
of the congregation, Rev. Mr. Robertson, of the 
Scotch Mission to the Jews. 

The movement to re-evavgelize the lands of 
the early successes of the Gospel began with 
the American Board, in the year 1819, by the 
embarkation of two young men at Boston for 
the eastern shores of the Mediterranean. In 
the original aim to reach sects not nominally 
Christian little success, indeed, has been 
achieved. Mohammedan fanaticism has proved 
stronger than any sort of heathenism in other 
parts of the world. Throughout the half cen- 
tury it has been death for a Moslem to forsake 
Islam and accept Christianity; and to-day the 
fetters of bigotry as well as the laws of the 
empire are as strong as ever, Within the Mo- 
hammedan ranks, however, there has been 
great decay in the matter of faith in the 
Prophet and religious zeal, What could be 
more significant of this than the recent reply 
of the minister for foreigu affairs at Constan: 
tinople to certain ambassadors, in effect that 
conversion to Christianity could not be enter- 
tained simply because aversion to military duty 
is so great among all classes of Mohammedan 
subjects of the Porte that conversions would 
occur soon without number to avoid the execu- 
tion of the law of conscription. Surely the re- 
ligious convictions of the Moslems must be at 
their lowest ebb. 

Efforts soon turned in other directions. Early 
operations for the benefit of the Jews at Jeru- 
salem were broken up, chiefly by the wars of 
the time. The Druses, on Mt. Lebanon, at first 
gave promise of ageneral turning to Protestant- 
ism; but their motives proved to be those of 
political advantages, rather than of sincere re- 
pentance or love of the truth. Among the 
common people of the land the mission at 
length found its home and made very satisfac- 
tory progress. To-day the missionary stations, 
chiefly of the Presbyterian Board, extend 
from one end of the Syrian coast to the other, 
at all the towns from Gaza to Tarsus ; while in 
the interior a network of missionary centers 
and outstations covers the land from Jerusa- 
lem, over Lebanon and Damascus, to Aleppo. 
Indeed, the mission territory may be said to 
extend even to Orfa and Mardin, of the Masian 
Mountains, between the Euphrates and the 
Tigris, the last of the Arabic-speaking stations. 
A list even of all the agencies which since our 
pioneers entered the field have joined them in 
their great enterprise of recovering Syria to the 
love of Christ would be wearisome. No other 
ground of so limited extent in all the world 
could count the representatives of so many 
societies. 

Besides the churches our Presbyterian breth- 
ren have gathered, they have common schools 
and training classes at every important place. 
A female school at Sidon, an academy at ’Abeih, 
and at Beirita female boarding-school, a theo- 
logical seminary, anda college of the bighest 
rank, established in the most substantial and 
elegant edifice in Syria. The future is full of 
promise for the Church of Christ throughout 
the land. In Beirit the new large edifice is 





crowded at every service by those who desire 
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to bear the Gospel preached, and idsufficient 
forall who comé. Among the Druses the 
work is enlarging, not among worldly hearis, 
but among the young men, who are eager for 
learning and are striving after; liberty of 
thought and conscience. - A wide field is open- 
ing among the Bedawin, almost. religionless, 
free from prejudice and bigotry, poor in per- 
son and in spirit, and singularly impressible 
to the principles of the Bible. 


+e The Church Missionary Intelligencer is op- 
posed to the policy of Mr. John Bright, who, 
in view of such complications as the present 
Ashantee war, would bave Englishmen with- 
draw from Africa and merely frequent the 
coasts for trade. It argues that English occu- 
pation is necessary from a missionary point of 
view, that it is required to give some degree of 
peace and security to a country which would 
have neither without foreign interference, and 
that the English Government by official con- 
ferences and friendly negotiations with native 
tribes, can often open the way for the preach- 
ing of the Gospel by native missionaries where 
white men cannot go. In support of its views, 
it gives an interesting account of recent gov" 
ernment expeditions from Sierra Leone severay 
hundred miles into the interior, to Falaba and 
Terribo. The country was found to be fertile 
and enriched with iron ore, but desolated by 
continual warfare, In one section a runaway 
slave was maintaining himself against the sur- 
rounding slave masters, in another a fanatic 
Mohammedan tribe was carrying on a Sih-ath, 
or religious war, while the whole country was 
studded over with robber hordes. Fora whole 
generation the people had not known a day of 
peace. From such chaos and wretchedness 
only foreign influence can save Africa and af- 
ford a basis, as in the southern part of the 
continent, for missionary operations. 


....The American Baptist Missionary Union 
has long occupied the field in Assam, laboring 
for years among the Hindus of the Brahmapu- 
tra Valley, with scant results, but finding of 
late more susceptible hearts among the tribes 
inhabiting the neighboring hills. The Gospel 
influence has now begun to reach the ‘‘ Garos,” 
a tribe of highlanders on the western boundary 
of Assam. Their country has recently been 
surveyed by the English Government and an 
interesting report is given in the Friend of 
India, The religion of the Garos is described 
asa@mere demonolatry. Every field, footpath, 
cross-road, and bathing-place has its little bam- 
boo shrine, smeared with blood, in order to 
propitiate the evil spirits. The effigies of dead 
relatives are preserved. When a Garo bas been 
killed by a tiger, his family changes its name, as 
change of name is regarded an effectual way of 
escaping recognition by friend or foe. The 
Garos are described as truthful, kind, and well 
disposed toward English rule. 


..+-The statistics of the Moravian missions 
for the year 1872 are as follows: Mission sta- 
tions, 90; of which 74 are in America, 12 in Af- 
rica, 2 in Asia, and2 in Australia ; 322 mission- 
aries (including missionaries’ wives) and mis- 
sionary agents; 1,533 native helpers ; 21,969 
communicants and a total of 69,189. Of this 
whole number 2,853 are Eskimoes, 1,269 are 
Indians, 8,874 are South Africans, 55,903 are 
West Indian and South American Negroes, 
and 149 are natives of Australia and Thibet. 
In regard to the expenses of the Moravian 
missions it is difficult to give a precise account, 
as several of the missions are supported partly 
by their own labor and partly by the contribu- 
tions of friends, independently of the Mission 
Board. The total receipts of the Mission Board 
for 1872 were $90,000 and the whole expense of 
Moravian missions may be estimated at about 
$130,000. The deficiency on the year’s account 
was $16,000. 


..«» The Friend of India reports considerable 
success in the Indian Home Mission among the 


. Santhals in Bengal. The missionary, Mr. Bor- 


ressen, baptized 220 in 1872, and the converts 
are very active in evangelizing their country- 
men. Not long ago a number of village chiefs, 
after full discussion, concluded that Jesus 
Christ was the true Shakoor—i. e., God; that his 
religion was especially friendly to the poor and 
Oppressed; and that no Santhal should be 
hindered in adopting the Christian 

Their discipline of backsliders, however, is 
peculiar. The penitent is beaten with a cane 
and is then called upon to pray. The mission- 
aties are preparing to translate the Scriptures 
into the Santhal language. 


-»..The work of the Christian press in India 
is growing in importance. During 1872 the 
eight principal societies issued about 850,000 
copies of vernacular books, tracts, and hand- 
bills. Several missionary newspapers are pub- 
lished in native languages. Over 150,000 ver- 
nacular copies of Bibles, Testaments, and Scrip- 
ture portions were issued. Colportage is be- 
coming an active arm of the-missions, and 
where in former times Bibles: and other books 
were only fgiven away they are now being 
largely sold, and therefore more highly valued 
by those who possess them, 
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-++-The ,Cath6lic jotimal . Zes’ Missions | the facts, he describes two. or three specimen 


Catholiques ‘gives the following statistics for 
Japan, The Japanés® Christians in actual 
connection with the Catholic missionaries num- 
ber from-13,000 to-14,000,.. They are nearly all 
the descendants of the early Christians in that 
country. In the-eourse of the persecutions 
from 1867 to 1873.,3,404 Christians were exiled 
and imprisoned, 660.died in prison, and 1,981 
were released in 1873. The persecution has 
now entirely ceased. 


....Many of the churches which contribute 
to the London Missionary Society have the 
graceful custom of giving the first communion 
collection in the new year as a special offering 
for the support of the widows and orphans of 
the Society’s missionaries, as well as of the re- 
tired missionaries connected withit. Theoffer- 
ings for this purpose amounted in 1873 to more 
than $17,000. 


«eeethe Wesleyan Missionary Society em- 
ploys 1,125 missionaries and assistant’ mission- 
aries, 4,783 catechists and schoolmasters, has 
170,360 churchmembers,’ 500,000 persons at- 
tending the ministry, and 270,000 in the schools. 
It has 847 principal stations or circuits and 
6,647 chapels and other preaching places. 


The Sunday-sehool, 


LESSON FOR FEBRUARY 15. 


JEHOVAH’S PASSOVER.—EXOD. XII, 
21-30, 51. 


Tue lesson of the Lord’s passover was not 
for one night alone; it was declared as an ordi- 
nance for the Israelites and for their sons for- 
ever. Itis full of meaning to every one who 
would be by faith achild of Abraham. The 
Israelites were warned of danger. Had they 
not believed the warning, they would not have 
been anxious as to their safety. With the 
knowledge of the danger they learned of a way 
of escape. By asimple act of obedience, asa 
test of their faith, they could put themselves 
and theirs within a safe inclosure and have no 
cause for further fear. 

The teaching of this seems clear when we 
are told that ‘“‘Christ our passover is sacrificed 
for us.” Our danger has been declared to us. 
“The soul that sinneth it shall die.”’ If we do 
not believe we are in danger, we are not likely 
to want a Saviour. If we realize our danger, 
we are ready to heed the divine assurance that 
“*God so loved the world that he gave his only 
begotten son, that whosoever believeth in him 
should not perish, but have everlasting life,’’ 
By the simple act of confessing our faith in 
Jesus we put ourselves with those who believe 
in him, and we need have no more fear. Salva- 
tion is all of God. He only demands that we 
shall know our danger and trust him to save us, 
We have our daily duties, and we ought to per- 
form them all; but their performance is not 
the ground of our safety. God’s promise and 
our trust in him to keep it give us sure confi- 
dence. ‘Christ our passover is sacrificed for 
us.” God says to us, as to the Hebrews: 
‘sWhen I see the blood I will pass over you.”’ 
Well may our prayer be, with the disciples: 
‘Lord, increase our faith.” 

The story of salvation by blood was to be 
told to the children of the Hebrews. It was 
the babit of the Jews thenceforward to give 
the children a place in the services of the pass- 
over feast. The little ones were brought in be- 
fore their elders, to hear how God saved his 
people and to join in his praise as the God of 
their salvation. The children are entitled to 
hear the story of ‘‘ Christ our passover.’’? He 
invites the children to himself. He counts 
their hosannas ‘‘ perfected praise.”” They ought 
to know this while they are children. It isa 
duty, as it is a privilege, to tell them of it. 

Through the faith of the parents the children 
of the Hebrews received a blessing. The 
parents were called to trust and to obey, that 
their little ones might be preserved from death. 
It was a household blessing which came to the 
Hebrews through the blood of the passover. 
That blood was a shield to the children in every 
house on the door-posts of which it was 
sprinkled. ‘The promise is to you and to your 
thildren.”’ ‘The seed of the righteous shall 
be delivered.” 











«-.. Hither a writer in the London Sunday- 
school Times is slandering, unrebuked, the Sun- 
day-school workers of England, in a series of 
papers on the present wants of the Sunday- 
school system, or there is need of a great re- 
form there in attention to the rooms and build- 
ings used for Sunday-school purposes. He 
says positively : 

“Some of our largest Sunday-school societies 
of the metropolis, boasting of their large staff 
of teachers and their number of scholars, have 
schools in their possession which are a disgrace 
to humanity and whose walls ought not to be 
permitted to stand for another month, They 
are cumberers of the ground, and as such 
gnant,, to be razed from the surface of the 
earth. 


To show that his statements are justified by 





school-rooms. One of these is found in a nar- 
row court just off fromthe public road, in an 
out-of-the-way building, unknown to many old 
inhabitants of the parish. 

“The atmosphere of the school is stifling, 
the wails are perspiring to an alarming extent, 
and the children’s breath is running down the 
walls in streams. The greatest marvel about 
the place is that the superintendent should 
have been able to live'so many yearsin such a 
vile atmosphere.” 

Of the ‘infants’ gallery’? in this school he 
says: 

“This reminded us very much of the Black 

Hole of Calcutta. How ever infants could ex- 
ist in such a place was a mystery we shall never 
attempt to solve. Most certainly a ray of sun- 
shine or a breath of Heaven’s pure air never 
entered that horrible place. . Not a pic- 
ture on the dirty walls, to attract the eye, not a 
hymn hung up, so that all might sing—all was 
dark, dreary, and miserable. The only orna- 
ments were cobwebs, cinders, and water from a 
leaky tap.” . 
Another school he describes as meeting in a 
wretched “club room,” the ‘children seated 
in those curious little boxes which are charac- 
teristic of the Englishman’s love of isolation,” 
while the fumes of last night’s tobacco-pipes 
still oppress the air. Indeed, he thinks, if a 
room was wanted in London for a new Sunday- 
school, nothing would be asked for beyond 
‘*space to crowd a couple of hundred children 
together, no matter whether it was a barn, an 
underground cellar, or a cow-shed cleansed 
from its impurities—any place which could 
only be obtained cheaply and was water-tight.’’ 
On our Western frontiers we hear of Sunday- 
schools in forests, in log-cabins, in prairie sod- 
houses, and in clayey-soil “dug-outs”; but these 
are in communities where no better buildings 
are yet to be found for any purpose. Asa rule, 
our Sunday-school rooms are among the pleas” 
antest in their neighborhood, and they are im- 
proving at that. 


....A full page of The Congregationalist ina 
recent issue is devoted to a discussion of ‘‘ the 
arrangement of Sabbath services, and to the 
Bible as related to Sabbath worship and the 
Sunday-school.” The current sets strongly in 
favor of a half-day service of Bible teaching, 
under the oversight of the church and the 
lead of the pastor. Rey. I. P. Powell asserts : 

**(1.) The Sabbath-school is an institution 
already of immense magnitude, constantly in- 
creasing and permanently established. (@.) 
If any one class more than another has failed 
to recognize this institution, it is the Christian 
ministry.’’ 

An editorial comment is: 

“The growing demand during the last fifty 
years for a rhetorical and oratorical style of 
preaching has gradually crowded the Bible 
toward the background in the pulpit, while 
the Sabbath-schoolin many cases has become 
an organization practically independent of the 
church and almost entirely outside the pas- 
tor’s round of labors.” 

Rev. F. A. Noble goes back of the pulpit, and 
insists that the trouble is in lack of biblical 
training in the theological inaries. He 


those connected with the church, who have, as 
Imay say, graduated out of them into higher 
service, I am convinced that no institution con- 
nected with our Sunday-school has been s0 
blessed of God as this has been.” 


-...Sunday-school normal class work is very 
generally commended, but not so easy put into 
practice. At the South Baptist church of 
Newark, N. J., the pastor, Rev. George A. 
Peltz, conducts a normal class as follows: On 
alternate Tuesday evenings the prayer-mecting 
of the young people gives way for this work. 
Teachers, advanced pupils, and interested 
friends generally attend. The exercises are 
based sometimes upon an assigned portion of a 
text-book in the hands of‘all the class, at other 
times upon lectures by the pastor. In either 
case questions are asked ; repetitions in concert 
are required ; analyses and facts are placed on 
the board, read, re-read, and finally repeated 
from memory merely; principles of teaching, 
management of classes, and other phases of 
work are discussed and illustrated; and, in 
short, whatever may increase knowledge and 
skill is considered carefully. The attendanceis 
always large and the iuterest excellent. In 
addition to this class work, the teachers meet 
at another time and under another leader to 
study their lessons. 

....-The New York City Mission and Tract 
Society reports 1,322 children led to Sunday- 
schools aud 3,044 older persons to Bible- 
classes by its missionaries during its year just 
closed, 





Education. 


State SUPERINTENDENT APGAR’s last report 
gives the following exhibit of the condition of 
the New Jersey school system for the past 





year. 1. Revenue: 
Amount of two-mill tax appropriated by 

Cn: BBO i Gi8's oes on cin sis ciqneeccs senpare $1,207,381 00 
Additional State appropriation.............. 100,000 00 
Township school tax.........sssessccseeseese 51,313 33 
Interest of surplus revenue.............0006 35,368 30 
District and city school tax for teachers’ 

Balaries.......ececeee sdnedesceveccoede qgesps 442,345 43 
Total amount set apart for the support of 

the SCHOOIS.....ccccccccccscccccccccccscvcces $1,836,353 11 
District and city school tax for building and 

repairing school houses..........ss+se+++ 660,715 33 
Total amount appropriated for all schoo? 

PUPPOSES. 2.0. ccccctcsbbsccccccsccsecegsaes $2,497,068 43 
Total valuation of the school property of 

UO. State,....cccrsereseccceceees eresgeceee $5,554,828 00 


2. Census and Attendance: The total school 
census this year is 286,444, being an increase of 
7,295 since last year. The attendance for differ- 
ent periods of the year is shownin the following 
table: 








says: : 

“Here is the source of the difficulty; or, if it 
be putting it too strongly to lay the whole 
blame at this particular door, then, at any rate, 
one of the chief sources of the difficulty. In 
the work mapped out for young men in our 
theological institutions neither time enough 
nor prominence enough is given to the sys- 
tematic and exclusive and severe study of the 
Word of God. Here must the correction be 
applied. For there will not be, there cannot 
be, let who will urge it, any great amount of 
parely biblical preaching until there has been a 
large amount of purely biblical teaching and 
learning. ulpits will become fruitful 
in expositions of the Word justin proportion 
as professors teach them how and give them 
impulse.” 


a aa 


....-A novelty in the Sunday-school line is 
“The Shorter Catechism Set to Music,’’ by 
Rey. Alfred Taylor, who is well known asa 
Sunday-school writer and worker, sound in 
theology and bright and musical in his way of 
putting things. Dr. Tyng said recently that 
“saying catechisms is not well doing,” and 
that when he was a boy “learning catechism 
was like chewing sole leather,” to him. Sing- 
ing the catechism is more sprightly, if no more 
meritorious, than saying it; and the new ar- 
rangement by Mr. Taylor may make the West- 
minster sole leather as popular with small 
boys as sugared ‘‘chewing gum,” even if no 
more digestible. The hard words are ex- 
plained. Appropriate hymn, with Scripture 
references, are given with each catechism an- 
swer. The form of presentation is certainly 
an improvement on former methods of teach- 
ing this catechism for all who valueits peculiar 
doctrines, 


...-As to the influence of children’s’ prayer- 
meetings, led’ by earnest and judicious teach- 
ers, at the close of the ordinary Suaday-seh ool 
session, Dr. W. M. Taylor, of the Broadway 
Tabernacle, writes to the Sunday-school. Times : 


“J will confess that when I first heard of 
these little gasbarings I was somewhat sus’ 
picious of them, and feared that they might 
only turn sacred. things into ridicule and tend 
to tvain up the children pe } y. But 
after watching for many months effects 
upon members of my own family; and upog 


Total enrollment in the public schools........... 179,443 
Number that attended 10 months................ 16,009 
- ys “ between 8 and 10 months... 26,780 
“ “ “ “ 6 o 8 “ 31,087 
oe oe oF “ 4 “ 6 icy 84,102 
« bes “ less than 4 months...,...... 71,099 
Average attendance upon the public schools. .., 87,849 
Number that attended private schools........... 36,163 
« - “< RO SCHOO)... 2.2... bees 69,229 
Percentage of total census attending public 
CONGR. ois cin di anscccousadcumecevesquseecbemnps 63 
Percentage of total census attending private 
SONI ONB i ion 0dscieiece cc ccckacins cssesiab etedehag 12 


Percentage of total census attending no school P-) 
Percentage of total enrollment attending 10 


Gilani ap cig nsannedcatuccnclicdiussentieanna 03 
Percentage of total enrollment attending be- 

tween 8 and 10 months..............ccsccceceee 15 
Percentage of total enrollment attending be- 

tween Gand 8 months...............ccceceeecee id 
Percentage of total enrollment attending be- 

tween 4and6 months..................cceeeeee 19 
Percentage of total enrollment attending less 

amen A BROAD, 4 5nics} cacweecds cosine dacsabecnes 40 
Percentage of average attendance............... 50 


‘This attendance,” says the superintendent, 
‘Sis essentially the same as reported last year. 
Absenteeism and irregular attendance are the 
two evils which, more than all others com- 
bined, prevent the accomplishment of the full 
measure of good of which our school system 
is capable. The average attendance is one- 
half the enrolled attendance and the enrolled 
attendance is 63 per cent. of the fotal census. 
The average time our schools are kept open is 
9 months and thirteen days. It, therefore, ap- 
pears that .63 per cent. of our school census 
receive an average of four months and seven- 
teen days’ schooling during the yearin the 
public schools, OQne-fourth of the school 
census attend no school.” 


....Swarthmore (Pa.) College, under the 
direction of the Society of Friends, has total 
attendance of 269, of whom 176 are in the pre. 
paratory department, The board of managers, 
in presenting their latest report, take cccasion 
to give their testimony on the subject of co- 

education. They say: oe “ 

“Our confidence in the coeducation of the 


“gex 8 fally confirmed by another 
year’s 


experience, 
poe ey the fallacies of those who. sapeee the 
system. The objection to coeduca’ and 
toall higher ed t based 


i ; ‘ dispro 
cos ioral ioerake 
ceca 


work which th 
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|.g00d health at 
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pare favorably with that of any class of young 
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men in a fouryears’ college course. It 
well be doubted whether the health of an 
number of young women in any other pursuit 
in life is better than that wh exists to-day 
ono those who are pursuing their studies at 
more. Onr experience has been that 
the proportion of boys and young men absent 
from recitations Sante the year on account of 
sickvess is fully equal to that of the girls and 
you young wer women. e statistics of Swarthmore, 
Michigan University, of Obeflin, and of 
the various colleges and high schools of the 
West where this system has been fairly tried, 
lead to conclusions ¢irectly opposite to those 
reached by the opponents of coeducation.”’ 
It is worth noticing, however, that these re- 
sults have been secured by the ald of an excel- 
lent and thorough system of physical training: 
** Regular exercise in the open air at stated 
periods has been rigidly insisted upon, with 
the most beneficial results. All not physically 
incapaeitated are required to take regular exer- 
cise in the gymnasium, under a teacher ap- 
ointed for that purpose. The general good 
ealth of the students throughout the year 
proves the wisdom of the sanitary regulations 
to which they have been subjected.”’ 


«..-The Illinois House of Representatives 
has just passed, by alarge majority (87 to 48) 
@ bill for compulsory education. The bill pro- 
vides that children between the ages of 9 and 
14 shall be sent to school at least three months 
in the year, of which six weeks shall be con- 
secutive; that they shall be taught reading, 
writing, English grammar, geography, and 
arithmetic ; that school directors shall supply 
books and the overseers of the poor clothes to 
indigent children; that the directors shall pros- 
ecute parents and guardians who fail to send 
their children to school and that they may be 
fined from $1 to $5a week during thirteen 
weeks. Another bill revises the existing school 
laws in various particulars, the most important 
being a provision lengthening the school 
month from twenty to twenty-two days and 
allowing the school term to be lengthened by a 
majority vote of the district. An attempt, 
which has often been made before, to abolish 
the office of county superintendent failed. 
The proposition had not strength enough, as 
we infer from the brief dispatches we have 
noticed, even to obtain an adverse vote; but 
was sent back to die peacefully in the com: 
mittee room. 


..The National Normal makes the usefal 
suggestion that every considerable city should 
provide—a few cities already have—an ungraded 
school of two departments, to which may be 
sent irregular and incorrigible pupils ; one de- 
partment to be for the irregulars, the other for 
the incorrigibles. In these schools the best 
teachers and the kindliest methods should be 
employed. Chicago and other places that are 
trying to get along without the use of the rod 
in the public schools would find schools of this 
kind especially useful; if, indeed, they are not 
in such cases indispensable. Otherwise, when 
gentle measures fail, there is no resource but 
expulsion. That is, the pupils who stand most 
in need of restraint and instruction are ex. 
cluded from both. It is quite certain, too, that 
the mere existence of such a school, with. at- 
tendance strictly enforced, would deter many 
children from becoming irregular or unruly. 


.eThe Boston School Committee, after a 
long and earnest discussion, has by a vote of 
45 to 42 (26 being absent) declared the seats of 
the female members vacant. It is stated that a 
number of members, though in favor of women 
serving on the Board, voted for the resolution 
declaring their seats vacant, as they believed 
that the question should be settled at once by 
the Supreme Court. On the other hand, it was 
claimed that the Board had the right to judge 
as to tlic qualifications of its members, and that 
it would not be right to send the women to the 
Supreme Court, to bear all the expense of get- 
ting their rights in the matter decided. The 
ladies were in their seats and voted against the 
adoption of the resolution. 


...The report of the inspectors of the East- 
ern Penitentiary of Pennsylvania for 1872, 
among other details of value, contains this sig- 
nificant statement that of the 240 convicts ad- 
mitted to the prison during the year 1871 90 
per cent. had never been apprenticed and 56 per 
cent. had never attended school. ‘These fig- 
ures,” says Governor Hartranft, “are eloquently 
and painfully suggestive of the relations indo- 
lence and ignorance bear to crime.’’ 


-»seDartmouth College, within the last ten 
years, has received more than $500,000 for its 
various departments. . . The two literary 
societies bave recently voted to consolidate 
their libraries, numbering about 10,000 vol- 
umes each, with the college library, which 
contains 20,000 volumes. 


-see West Virginia reports for the last year a 
school population (6 to 18 years) of 170,085, of 
whom 85,765, or 50 per cent., are enrolled in the 
echools, The sverage attendance was 56,817, 
or 88 per cent. of the school population, and 
6 per cent. of the number enrolled, 


eoeeThe National Educational Association 
will meet this year at Detroit, on the 4th, 5th, 
and 6th days of August. 


THE INDEPENDENT 


Pebbles. 


Cates Cusnixe has dabbled in poetry as 
well as law. Once upon a time—it must have 
been many years ago—Miss Hannah F. Gould 
wrote and sent him the following epitaph : 

* Lie aside, all ye dead, 
For in the next bed 
Reposes the body of Cushing, 
Who elbowed his way 
Through the world, as they say 
And perhaps, now he’s dead, 
He'll be pushing.” 
Mr. Cushing retorted as follows: 
“ Here lies one whose wit, 
Without wounding, could hit, 
May the turf lie lightly above her; 
She has sent every beau 
To the region below, 
And gone down herself for a lover.” 


--»-A man went into a butcher shop, and, 
finding the owner’s wife in attendance,in the 
absence of her husband, thought he would have 
ajoke at her expense, and said: ** Madame, 
can you supply me with a yard of pork?’ 
“Yes, sir,” said she. And then, turning to a 
boy, she added: ‘*James, give that gentleman 
three pig’s feet !’’ 


. 


--..A wretched cynic writes: ‘A bright 
little five-year-old was looking through a pic- 
ture-book, the other night, when she suddenly 
paused, gazed eagerly into her mother’s face, 
and, while there shone in her eyes the light of a 
wisdom beyond her years, said—[blamed if we 
haven’t forgotten what she said]”. 


....-An error in punctuation will sometimes 
cause @ very remarkable transformation in the 
meaning of a sentence. The omission of a 
comma onan epitaph ina Western cemetery 
causes the inscription to read: ‘‘ Erected to the 
memory of John Phillips, accidentally shot as 
a mark of affection by his brother.” 


...-A philosophical victim advertises as fol- 
jows: ‘If the person who took a fancy to my 
overcoat was influenced by the inclemency of 
the weather, then, contrary to the weather, all 
is serene; but if he did so from commercial 
considerations, Iam ready to enter into finan- 
cial negotiations for its return.” 


...A sailor dropped out of the rigging of a 
ship of war, some fifteen or twenty feet, and 
fell plump on the head of the first lieutenant. 
““Wretch!”” said the officer, after he had 
gathered himself up. ‘‘ Where the deuce did 
youcome from?’ ‘“ An’, sure I came from the 
north of Ireland, yer honor.” 


.-A missionary among the freedmen in 
Tennessee, after relating to some little colored 
children the story of Ananias and Sapphira, 
asked them why God does not strike everybody 
dead that tells a lie, when one of the youngest 
in the room quickly answered : ‘‘ Because there 
wouldn’t be anybody left.’’ 


.e.»Punch has a cartoon entitled ‘‘The Vat- 
ican Hatter,’ in which the Pope, with a cardi- 
nal’s hat in his hands, thus addresses the Arch- 
bishop of Westminster: “Sorry we’ve nothing 
in this size to fit you, Dr. Manning. At present 
we've only got hats for undersized heads. 


-..-lf your mother tells you to do a thing, 
it is wrong to reply that you won’t. It is better 
and more becoming to intimate that you will 
do as she bids you, and then act quietly in the 
matter according to the dictates of your best 
judgment. So says Mark Twain. 


..“* This is a remarkably open winter,’’ says 
the Danbury News man. ‘The oldest inhabit- 
ant does not remember a winter in the past 
twenty-five years when loafers could stand on 
the corners in the middle of December as they 
do now.” 

eee" Take a wing,” gushed a pompous up- 
start, extending his bent arm to a sensible 
young lady, at the close of a prayer-meeting. 
“Not of a gander,” she quietly replied, and 
walked home with her mother. 


..-Said a pompous husband, whose wife had 
stolen up behind and given him a kiss: 
“‘ Madame, I consider such an act indecorous.”” 
‘«Excuse me,”’ said the wife. “I didn’t know 
it was you.”’ ; 


«--."*Can youtell me, Bill, how it is that a 
rooster always keeps his feathers sleek and 
smooth?” ‘No,’’ said Bill. ‘Well, he 
always carries his comb with h 


+++ What is the earliest financial transaction 
on record? When Pharaoh received a check 
on the bank of the Red Sea, crossed by ‘‘Moses 
& Co.” 

.-.“*Is the Colonel here?’ shouted a man, 
sticking his head into a Kansas City street-car, 
“He is,” answered thirteen men as they rose 
up. 

--.. Howto become practically acquainted 
with the “Rule of Three’: live with your 
wife, mother, and mother-in-law. 


. George Francis Train says that while he 
was in France he sailed for three hours up the 





River Seine. 





Ministerial Register. 


SETTLEMENTS. 

ADAMS, C. W., Bapt., of Ft. Madison, stated 
supply at Mt. Pleasant, Ia. 

ADAMS, JoszPu, Cong., of England, stated 
supply, at Cambridgeboro’, Pa. 

ALLENSWORTH, Auuzn, Bapt., Elizabeth- 
town, N. J. 

ALMAN, Samust, Bapt., ord., Jan. 25th, Stan- 
ton-st. ch., New York. 

BACCHOUS, Jouy G., Epis., ord., Jan. 25th, Ch. 
of Reformation, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

BLOOMBERGH, Avevustus A., Prof., Presb. , 
of Lafayette Coll., ord., at Allentown, Pa. 

BRENSINGER, G. J., Bapt., So. Pittsburgh, Pa. 

BROOKE, Penpteton, Epis., Buehanan, Va. 

CAIN, Ira A., Bapt., of Buffalo City, at Clay 
Center, Kan. 

CAMPBELL, Henry F., Cong., of Chicago, Il., 
ord., Jan, 22d, Francestown, N. H. 

CHALM: Joun R., Cong., of Ba 
Paiggy supply, Wilton, M “iat — 

CLARK, C. W., Bapt., of Galva, at North ch., 
Springfield, Mi. 

COFFIN, Sexpen J., Prof., Presb., of Lafay- 
ette Coll., ord., at Allentown, Pa. 

EASTMAN, E. P., Cong., of Wilton, stated 
supply, "Gray, Me. 

ag road “* 2 of Taburg, N. Y., at 


FOUTE, agen C., “Epis, ord., Dec. 21st, as- 
sistant rector Christ ch., Savannah, h, Ga. 
GOODSPEED, W. L.., Bapt., of Marcellus, at 
No. Manlius, N. ¥. 

GRIFFIN, G. W., Bapt., of Milan, at Browns- 
ville, a 

HALLIBURTON, Henry, Bapt., ord., Dec. 
28th, De Witt, Ark. 

HILL, Caartes W., Cong., of Baugor Theo. 
Sem., stated supply, Durham, Me. 

JESTER, T. Dartineton, Presb., of Union 
Theo. Sem., New York, ord. and inst., 
Jan. 15th, Middletown, Pa 

KARS, E., R. C., St. Mary’s, Gloucester, Mass. 

KINNEROY, H. F., R. C., of Sandwich, Mass., 
at Pawtucket, RL 

KRAMER, Wuu14M P., Epis., of Ch. of Atone- 
yy Augusta, ord., Dee. 2ist, at Savan- 
nah, 

mas 3 . §., Luth., of Zellarsville, at Pitts- 
urgh, 

LINDSAY, ‘eusuae: Bapt., of Mannsville, at. 
Broadal bin, N. Y. 

LOCKWOOD, G. J., Bapt., Bedford, Ia. 

—— THomas W., Epis., Mt. Clemens, 

c 

McALLISTER, i G., Bapt., of Madison Uniy., 
at Moriah, N. Y. 

McCABE, Marruias, R. C., of Fall River, at 

. Sandwich, Mass. 

McCLUNG, G. U., Presb., Russellville, O. 

McCONNELL, Joun8., Presb., inst., Jan. 21st, 
Emsworth, Pa. 

MoGaunen, J. H., x: of 8. Hamilton, at 
Schuyler’s Lake, re 

McHare, WILLIAM N., Presb., of Albion, at 
Blue "Rapids, Kan. 

MEADE, E tas, aa (Duteb), inst., Feb. 34, 
Keyport, N. J. 

METTLER, A. W., Bapt., of Sheldrake, at 
Cochecton, N. A 

MORRIS, es J., Epis., ord., Feb. 1st, 
Hempstead, T: ex. 

NICHOLS, N. R., Cong., of * ees N. H., 
inst., Jan. 27th, Barnet, V 

PAGE, C. E., Cong., ord. ge AE ay 
at Huntsburg, . 

PATCH z. B., Bapt., of Raleigh, at Pocahon- 
tas, 

RANNEY, vJA Be gst , of .Kalamazoo, Mich., 
at Ist ch., Delphi, I 

SAMUEL, Roseerr, ‘lone inst., Jan. 14th, 
Weston, Vt. 

SEDGWICE, G. C., Bapt., Bellair, O. 

STARKE, J. B., Bapt., Arkadelphia, Ark. 

STONE, B. N., Cong. of London, N. H., stated 
supply, Deering, Me. 

STRATTON, Epwarp, Presb., of Fayetteville, 
at Ist ch., E, Albany, N. ¥. 

STURTEVANT, J. M., JR., Cong., inst., Jan. 
20th, Denver, Col. 

TSCHIRCH, E., Bapt., of Rochester, at Har- 


lem, N 
oe Sem., 


TUTTLE, H. B., Cong., of Chi 
ord., Jan. 20th, Lake Mills, 

URE, Tomas, Bapt., of West enti at Me- 

Gregor, Ta. 


VAN DOREN, Lutuer H., Ref. (Dutch), inst., 
Feb. 8d., Middletown, N. J. 

WALK, FREDERICK, Ref. (Ger. ), ‘ord., Sweeds- 
boro’, N. J. 

WESCOTT Isaac, D.D., Bapt., of New Bruns- 
wick, N. J., stated supply, at Cornwall, N. 


i. me 
WEST, Natuanret, D.D., Presb., of Danville, 
Ky., stated supply, at Lincoln Park ch., 
Cincinnati, O. 


WILD, A. W., Cong., inst., Jan, 224, Peacham, 


YOUNGMAN, Roser B., Prof., Presb., of La- 
fayette Coll., ord., at Allento town, Pa. 


CALLS. 
ATWILL, Epwarp R. St. Paul’s, 
Burlington, Vt., owe of Toledo, O. 


BARRY, Aurrep C., D.D., Uae, of Fond du 
Lac., Wis., to Richmond, Vi 2. 


BLACE, Joux F., U. P., Oxford, O. 

BLISS, Cuaruas R. at of Wakefield, 
Mass., to Presb. ch., Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

On ae  tpasea of Elgin, Ill., to Hop- 


Cox, 0. E., Ye of Newton Theo. Sem., to 
North ch.. ew Bedford, Mass. 





[February 5, 1874, 


OR LL Lh 


DAME, Wii114m M., Epis., of Middle 
we to St. at’ Peas, Norf oe vee ond 73 


DEYO, Pi: T., Ref. OT kn of ‘gut e 
Falls, to Kiskatom, N. Y. . 


meee A. A., Bapt., of bitsy du Wis, 
to Springfield, aM “ie, ; 
oneness, Guones D., Epis., Bay City, 


an + N., prem. of Chambersburg, to 
Junction City, P: 

HEERMANCE, tiean L., Ref. (Dutch 
New Haven, &, to Presb. cb. 
Plains, N. Y. Accepts. 

HICKS, W.C., Cong., of Kilbourn, to Ham- 
mond and ‘Richmond, Wis. 

JOHNSON, J. ante ag ty Epis., of Athens, to 
Ballston Spa., N. Y. 

ArTuur, Cong., of Fond du 

Wis.” to Detroit, Mich. a 

ae A. B., 3.1 Cong., , of Ferrisburg, to South 

MATTHEWS, @. D , U.P, of Janeat ch, 
New York, Sit, On 

MAXWELL, GzorcE “ D.D., Presb., of 

Niomine, to Orchard-st. eh., Cincin- 
nati 

MoFARLANE, A., Bapt., of Wooster, 0., to 
Port Huron, Alien Accepts. 

OLSEN, O., Luth., of Lindsborg, Kan., to An- 
dover, Ii. 

eh be i. a Bapt., of Austin, Minn., to 

tul 

SMITH, T. Ae “bie of Fond du Lac, Wis., to 
Kingston, Ont. 

STEELE, L. B., Bapt., of W. Bolton, te 
Sharon, Vt. 


STRONG, ane D.D., Presb., of Harris- 
burg, Pa., to Kalamazoo, Mich. 

WALDO, L. F., Cong., of Lowell, to Pent- 
water, Mich. Accepts. 


REMOVALS, 


ANDREW, J. H., U. P., So. Argyle, N. Y. 

onerney J.A.M., Meth., 8t. John’s, Brook- 
lya, N. ., Fesigns, Til health. 

CLAY, CuHaries, Bapt., Passyunk, Pa., re- 
signs. Leaves March Sist. _— 

CLOUSE, D. L., Bapt., Plainfield, Ml. 

COLWELL, B. F., Bapt., Ontario, Ml, resigns. 

DAVIS, J. J., Bapt., Cherrytree, Pa. 

FLETCHER, Frank, Bapt., Brewster’s, N. Y., 
resigns. 

FORSYTH, Wri1mm, Cong., Elm-st. ch., 
Bucksport, Me., resigns. Leaves March 


FOSTER, A. 8., Presb., Austin, Minn. 

GILSON, 8. 8S., Presb., Bowling Green, Ky., 
resigns. 

GORRELL, A. V., Epis., Lancaster, O., resigns, 
Leaves April ist. 

HAMILTON, J., Luth., Mendon, IIL, resigns. 

—— Jaws M., Cong., Grantville, 

ass. 

HUDSON, Tuomas E., Bapt., Carondelet, Ill. 

IJAMS, W. E., Presb., Iowa City, Ia., resigns. 
Til health. 

mea. C. B., Bapt., Dunkirk, Ind., re- 


KENYON, A ae Union, Wis., resigns. 
Leaves April 1s 

LOCKHART, J. a: Presb., Russelville, O., re 
sign 

LOWRY, “THEOPHILUS, Presb., Sumner, Minn, 

MERHICK, O. M., Fem st pas, Ia., re- 
signs. Leaves A 

MITCHELL, A. D., reg Wink cb., Harris- 
burg, Pa., resigns. 

MODISETT, M., Bapt., Dover, Ill. 

er oe A., Bapt., Pittsgrove, N. J., re- 


MoALLISTER, Apam A., Epis., Vallejo, Cal. 
resigns. 

McKEE, J. L., D.D., Presb., 2d ch., Danville, 
Ky., resigns. 

PARDEE, J. N., Univ., Dubuque, Ia, resigns. 


SPEAR, Winttam W., D. D., Epis., W. Vin- 
cent and Warwick, Pa. 

STIMPSON, 8. F., Bapt., Sacramento, Cal. 

STOTE, A. H., Bapt., Logansport, Ind. 

THOMPSON, 8. F., D. D., Evansville, Ind., 
resigns. 

WEAVER, J. P., Bapt., Mt. Olivet, Tenn. 

WILLIAMSON, R. H., Epis., St. Stephen’s, 


Wilkesbarre, Pa., resigns. "Leaves Feb. ist, 


DEATHS. 


AYER, R. J., Meth, Mechanic’s Falls, Me., 
Jan. 17th. aged 4 70. 

FRAKES, Asa, Bapt., Prairie Creek, Ind. 

ee Newtonville, Mass., Jan. 284, 


JOSEPHUS, Wrii14m Henry, E 
of Philadel ny Pa., at’ C 
Santa Cruz, , aged 30. 

LIVINGSTONE, Date, M.D., Lobisa, Africa, 
Aug. 15th, aged 56. 

RICKETT, J. H., Epis., of Stockbridge, at So. 

Lee, Mass., J: Jan. ist, aged 58. 

maven Davi, Epis., of Barn and 
Tuckertown, at Burlington, N, ma 65. 

WRIGHT, C. M., Meth., Purdy, Tenn., Jan. 


., former! 
‘stianstad 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


CHar.es W., cipal of Lavell Fomele 


INGS, Henao Meth., 
ed the presidenc Wesl mont 
wenity, Miadietown, ney ot add 
GIBSON, W. T., Epis., has resigned his con- 
nection wit ti The Church Journal and oa 


The 
Otice Ne 
STRONG, THOMAS C., 
elected make » eet 


at ot Wells Coll, 


SOPRA ORS EE 
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The prompt mention in our list of “ Booka of the Week’ 
wit be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
lishers for all volumes received. The interests of our 
readers will guide us in the selection of works for fure 
ther notice. 


BERKELEY'S PRINCIPLES OF HU- 
MAN KNOWLEDGE.* 


Tue preparation of this volume has been 
8 work of love on the part of the editor and 
the completeness with which his work has 
been done is most honorable to his erudition 
‘and his critical judgment. He does not over- 
State the truth when he says that be is not 
aware “ that there is in our language, nor 
even in the German, incomparably rich as 
it is in literature of this class, any body of 
annotations of the same relative extent as 
this on a modern philosophical classic.” 

Itis most interesting to notice the revived 
interest in the excellent Bishop, of which 
there have been such varied and abundant 
indications within the last ten years. 
There have always been a few loving souls 
who have dwelt upon his career with 
affectionate devotion, who have admired the 
subtlety of his analysis, the courageous 
continuity of his reasonings, the patience 
With which he answers objections, and the 
transparent and flowing diction in which 
all his throughts and reasonings are ex- 
pressed. It is not at all necessary that a 
man should be an adherent of Berkeley’s 
Opinions in order to be a warm admirer of 
the man and the pbilosopher. During his 
life-time Berkeley was loved by a few 
friends and his philosophical theories gained 
-here and there an adherent. The rare “‘en- 
thusiasm of humanity” in which he go 
eminently followed the Great Exemplar 
was usually, however, accounted impracti- 
cable and almost. insane by the average 
prélates and Christians of his earthly-minded 
generation, and his theories were held 
as the over-refined.subtleties of an intellect 
that had beensslightly disturbed from the 
equipoise of common sense. The applica- 
tion which Hume was supposed to have 
made of “his method in the support’ ofan 
atheistic skepticism set’ the philosophic 
and religious world ina sharp antagonism 
against him, and to a certain extenthrought 
his name and his theory into intelléctual 
discredit,, The supposed confutation of 
Berkeley’s skepticism by Reid’s theory of 
perception tended to diminish the considera- 
tion in which he had been held. “The 
modern idealistic systems of Kaat-and his 
successors have all been so much more ays- 
tematic in their form and so much more im- 
posing in their termitology-as to leave very 
muchin the shade the less complete and 
pretentious idealism of Berkeléy, But 
Within.a few years past, asthe history of 
philosophy has become more -comprehen- 
sive, more catholic, and more just, the place 
which Berkeley’s adventurous dottrimes oc- 
cupy-in the development-of the latest. and 
the. mogt.profound,, speculations of, Ger- 
many apd England has been more™ dis- 
tinctly recognized, and a ‘more intelligent 
honor has been accorded to his, capacity 
and Goimpréhensivehess.  Hamiiltoti’d special 
theories of perception and his docttine of 
the relativity of knowledgé have excited a 
new intérest in Berkeley. A school of 
philosophical idealists has grown up in 
Great Britain, of which one division holds 
to the spiritualistic and theistic doctrines of 
Berkeley—ec..g., the late Professor Ferrier, of 
St. Andrew’s, Professor Frazer, of Edin- 
burgh, and William Graham, of Dublin; 
while the other has: used. fragments of 
Berkeley's idealism in the "service of ‘a mé- 
terialistic psycholégy’ ‘and an ‘atheistic or 
non-theistic philosophy—e. g., Stuart Mill 
and Huxley. Movements like these would 
dpevitably bring again to the forefront the 
person and the philosophy of the Bishop. 
The admirable biography and the carefully 
edited-edition of Berkeley’s works- by-Pro- 
fessor Frazer is one’ of the/tesiilts. The 
Yecent translation of Berkeley’s. principal 
‘Work by the lamented Professor Uebeftveg, 
in the © “Philotophische —Bibliotheh’ - of 


and Church Polity in the Evan- 
Lutheran Theological Seminary in Philadel- 
phis, Philade'phia: J. B. Lippincott & Oo. 1874, 





_THE INDEPEN DENT. 


Kifehinania, wid ieical 2 and controversial 
notes and .comments, ‘proves that Ger- 
man speculation, with. all its variety of com- 
prehensive inquiry, has not outgrown its 
interest in or its esteem for the arguments 
of Berkeley. It isto this edition of Berke- 
ley’s Principles of Human Knowledge,” by 
Ueberweg, that we owe the work before us. 
This treatise, with Frazer’s footnotes and 
Ueberweg’s extended discussions, constitutes 
the piece de resistance, with the appropriate 
accompaniments. These .are preceded by 
a prolegomena: from Dr. Krauth, of 150 
pages; which contains -under 16 sections 
much interesting matterin respect to Berke- 
ley’s life‘and ‘opinions, his precursors and 
opponents, as also a series of brief but 
comprehensive éssays upon idealism in gen- 
eral and its most important modern types— 
as the critical idealism of Kant, the sub- 
jective idealism of Fichte, the objective 
idealism of. Schelling and as criticised by 
Jacobi, the absolute idealism of Hegel, 
and the. theoretical idealism of Sehopen- 
hauer, with an estimate of the strength 
and weakness -of“ides#lism. These essays 
are necessarily somewhat general in their 
character; but areimportant for the pur- 
pose of orienting the reader on his introduc- 
tion to the interpretation and discussion of 
Berkeley's treatise. The annotations, most- 
ly by Ueberweg, occupy in all some 75 
pages. These are valuable and unique 
for two or three reasons. First, Ueberweg 
gives us’ a running commentary. upon the 
terms which Berkeley employs, in their 
technical as well as their popular significa- 
tions, and in this way makes clear and em- 
phatic a multitude of distinctions which are 
essential to be noticed on account of their 
importance and ‘yet are in danger of being 
overlooked on account of their subtlety. 
The-translator has added to the value of 
these verbal comments by giving the 
German equivalents of the more important 

terms, thus familiarizing the beginner in 
German philosophy with its usually, more 
exact terminology: in. its precise import. 
Second, Ueberweg answers Berkeley in the 
most effective’and ‘satisfactory way con- 
ceivable by; as it were, answering him on 
the spot, and so appearing to doit very brief- 

ly by doing it in installments. Inasmuch, 

also, a8 this question of idealism, the ‘argu- 

ment one way or the other, turns entirely 
upon some ambiguity or oversight of, ter- 
minology and.thougbt, that is not likely to 
force itself upon the notice of the. unprac- 
ticed*reader.. An explication of :the \occa- 
sionof the ambiguity or oversight is im- 
measurably “more convincing: than’ the 
most ‘elaborate ‘cotnter-argument. Third, 

Ueberweg goes further, in admitting ‘some 
of the data ‘Claimed by Berkeley, than most 
realists and has the attraction of novelty 
in his critical replies. For.all these reasons 
hissannotations - are, a real .contribution to 


the literature of the subject, especially for 
the English student. 


Dr. Krauth makes one’ excellent sugges: 
tion, which is‘at once an explanation of his 
Own motives in preparing this volume and 
a guide to the ‘most profitable ‘use’ of it. 
He says. very truly, that there is Ho useful 
method so useful of studying philosophy as 
to take some masterly and ,. significant 
treatise and study it critically. A single 
briefivessay may. ,afford .material, if studied 
inall its relations, for the »oecupation of 
many ‘months. We -cannot but hope that 
this suggestion may be followed, and thus 
that the “labor” dnd expense ‘which have 
been so lavishly expended in the prepara- 
tion of this work may bring forth abundant 
and profitable fruit. 

Bishop Berkeley’s name and reputation 
arealmostas properly American as British. 
The great and most characteristic practical 
aims of his life .were connected with the 
welfare and prospective destiny of these colo- 
nies*beyond the ocean. ) The work which 
of all others ‘best’ exemplified the varied 
endowmefits and virtues ofthe man and the 
philosopher—his: ‘‘ Minute~ Philosopher’— 
was composed in this’ country, ‘at'and near 
his quiet home some three miles from ‘New- 
port, in Rhode Island. The farm which he 


purchased isstill known as Dean Berkeley’s. 


The house which he erected still remains. 
The shelted rocks. overlooking the ocean, on 
which he méditated, furnish’ as delightful a 
nookas when they charmed this sepsitive 
and réfined soul’ ‘atid ‘moved him to portray 
the ‘extended descriptions of ipland beauty 





and ocean charm which, ‘in imitation of 
Plato, he introduces into mofe than’ one of 
his dialogues. In the year 1808 Dr. Dwight 
edited an edition of the “‘Alciphron,” as an 
efficient counter-argument to the rampant 
free-thinking of this time and as a means of 
discipline to elegant expression and subtle 
thinking. Every reader of this edition of 
Berkeley’s “ Principles,” by Dr. Krauth, 
cannot fail to give new honor to the sage 
whose sweetness of Christian unselfishness 
was scarcely surpassed by his ingenuity and 
skillas a philosopher and divine, who ex- 
emplified in his character and teachings 
more perfectly than most men the attract- 
iveness of the combination of “ sweetness 
and light.” Noan Porter. 
— 


THE OLD FAITH i AND THE NEW.* 
Rinse NOwICE.| 


Herr Srravss calls tt this book ‘‘ A Con- 
fession”; but it is an accusation, rather. The 
French proverb, gut sexcuse s accuse, bor- 
rows a new meaning from this belligerent 
apologetic. The author vindicates himself 
by assailing Christianity. The patronizing 
habit of his earlier books is laid aside; the 
profuse compliments with which he form- 
erly sought to bow Christ and his Gospel 
out of the world are dropped; and he takes 
hia stand with those who have no reason to 
complain if they are called the foes of Chris- 
tianity. Sometimes, indeed, he seems to 
concede that, for the sake of the unenlight. 
ened multitude, the Church must continue 
for a while. He even places upon the title- 
page a sentence from his introduction in 
which he says: “I have never desired nor 
do I now desire to disturb the faith of any 
one.” But this utterance is but a moment- 
ary weakness, and there is scarcely a sen- 
tence in the book that would have more 
completely misrepresented its spirit. The 
motto which belongs on the title-page is 
that one which the wise and witty Boston 
matron suggested to The Index: ‘‘Delenda 
est Christianitas.” 

Not only to Christians, but to all fair- 
minded unbelievers the tone of the book 
must seem offensively arrogant. Many 
points "in dispute ‘are coolly assumed, and 
the contrary opinion is dismissed with a 
gesture of contempt. In speaking of the 
authenticity of the Gospels, he declares that 
“no modern theologian who is also a 
scholar now considers any of the four Gos- 
pels to be the work of its pretended author, 
or, in fact, to be by an apostle or the col- 
league of an apostle.” The utter impudence 
of this assertion will be obvious to all who 
are familiar with recent biblical criticism. 
Is Tischendorf, then, no scholar? Is 
Dorner unknown in Germany? It would be 
easy to mention a score of German theolo- 
gians,;whose claims.to scholarship are _cer- 
tainly.not less valid than those of David 
Friedrich. Strauss, who do firmly hold the 
opinions which he so summarily sets aside, 
The fact is that Strauss sticks fast: in the 
miry theories of Baur and the Tubingen 
School. When the mythological hypothesis 
which he himself first promulgated had 
been riddled by criticism, he fell back upon 
Baur and the theory of the origin of the 
Guspels in a quarrel between parties in the 
Apostolic Church ; and he seems to be quite 
ignorant of the fact that Baur’s theory has 
been proved by the most careful inductive 
criticism to be no more tenable than his 
own. 

Thesame supercilious assumption is ex- 
hibited ‘further on, where, after rehearsing 
the Darwinian speculations, he says: 

‘* After the enumeration of the preceding 
facts, no doubt can be entertained as to the 
derivation of mankind froma lower order of 
existence; and, if we look around us for that 
species which, by presenting the. closest 
affinities to man, offers at the same time the 
smallest chasm to bridge, we shall inevitably 
find ourselves confronted with the higher 
species of apes.” 

This is certainly more than Mr. Darwin 
would say, more than any well-informed 
and cool-headed naturalist could say. It 
might be asserted that facts enough have 
been collected to make the Darwinian hy- 
pothesis appear extremely probalile ; but the 
man who can ‘boldly declare that“no dowbt 
of its truth can be entertained shows a bad 
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‘speaks with more respect. 





temper and an ST Es", Te con- 
clusions reached by a judgment so precip- 
itate will scarcely commend themselves to 
the good sense of sober men. 

The book is an attempt to answer these 
four questions: ‘1. Are we still Chris- 
tians? 2. Have we still a religion? 8. 
What is our conception of the universe ? 
4. What is our rule of life?” Who are 
‘we? the reader may ask. That question 
the writer takes pains to answer. He 
speaks not only for himself; he speaks also 
for what he believes to be a large and grow- 
ing minority of thinking men in all profes- 
sions—a minority “ which confesses to not 
seeing what need a [Christian] culius still 
subserves—and proceeds to call in question 
the use of a distinct society like the Church 
existing side by side with the state and the 
schools of science and of art, the common 
property of all.” In this minority our 
friends of the Free Religious Association 


in this country will, of course, wish to be 
counted. 


In answer to the first question—" Are we 
still Christians?’—the author puts in a de- 
cided negative. The people for whom he 
speaks are not, in any sense of the word, 
Christians. In Germany, more distinctly 
than in this country, Christianity has its 
Right, its Center, and its Left. The first is 
the old ultra orthodox party, which puts the 
facts of the Gospel into irrational and im- 
possible philosophical statements. The sec- 
ond is the party of which Schleiermacher 
is, perhaps, the best representative, which 
holds to the facts of the Gospel, but seeks to 
show that they are in harmony with the 
truth which God has revealed in Nature. 
The third is the party which, though cling- 
ing to the Christian name and going through 
the motions of Christian worship, yet re- 
jects all the facts upon which Christianity 
is based, denying the divinity of Christ, and 
regarding the New Testament as a tangled 
web of sound ethical doctrines and absurd 
mythical legends. Upon all these parties 
Herr Strauss opens his batteries. The Rad- 
icals of the Left are, he declares, in a false 
position: . They have no logical footing 
within the Church, and, if they want the 


credit’ of honesty or even of decency, they 


must get out of it. “In this opinion he will 
find very few people who will care to quar- 
rel with him. 

Of Schleiermacher and his school Strauss 
It is evident 
that he would rather not grapple with their 
conclusions. The reasonableness of their 
dogmas he would find it more difficult to 
dispute. » But, while he does not accept ‘their 
belief, he labors to show that it is not 
genuine Christianity ; that, in fact, the only 
genuine Christianity is that of the oldest 
school. Any» man who accepts the Bible 
for his guide and Christianity for hia faith 
must, says Strauss; if he would be consist- 
ent, believe that the world was created in 
six literal days, must believe in inherited 
guilt and infant damnation, must likewise 
accept a theory of the atonement which 
regards the death of Christ as a ransom 
paid to the Devil for the deliverance.of the 
race. His exposition of the religion of. the 
Bible includes all these articles of: belief. 
Thatis buta-diluted and perverted form 
of Christianity which leaves them. out. 
Even our friends of The Interior or The 
Intelligencer, sturdy champions of orthodoxy 
as they suppose themselves to be, would-be 
classed by Herr Strauss among unsound 
and rationalizing Christians, To be acon- 
sistent believer, one must, he. tells us, de- 
nounce the printing press and the steam 
engine and abjure all that knowledge by 
which man seeks to rule Nature. | “‘ Chris- 
tianity, in common with Buddhism, teaches 
a thorough cult of poverty and mendicity. 
The mendicant monks of the Middle Ages, 
as well asthe still flourishing mendicancy 
at Rome, are genuinely Christian institu- 
tious.” The Pope and the Curia would 
seem, in the judgment of Herr Strauss, to 
be the only people alive to-day who have 
avy claim to the Christian name. 

If this and nothing else be Christianity, 
then, indeed; those for whom Strauss 
speaks are no longer a minority. And it is 
pot hard to discover his reason for insisting 
thatthe paganism which has filtered into 
the creeds and the practices of the Church is 
the only genuine Christian religion, To 
overthrow Christianity is his problem, and 
| the lamest dogma is most easily overthrown, 








His tactics are precisely those of The Indea, 
which derides every rational philosophy of 
redemption as spurious, and takes the part 
of all that is bigoted and reactionary in the 
Church. They who wish to destroy Chris- 
tianity will, of course, wish to set it forth 
in its worst rather than its best aspects. 

Strauss does not, however, admit the 
truth of the more rational interpretations of 
the Gospel. He insists that they do not 
represent Christianity ; but he insists, at the 
same time, that they are not true. His 
denial does not pause at the doctrine of 
original sin or the monastic theories of life, 
nor is it turned back by conceding that the 
Bible is not infallible or that Christ is not 
divine ; it goes straight to its logical goal, 
without shuffling or evasion, and rejects at 
onee the existence of God. The first article 
in the Apostles’ Creed is as much an offense 
to him as any other. The belief in God the 
Father Almighty, Maker of Heaven and 
Earth, is a superstition which all well-in- 
structed persons in this latter day have out- 
grown. 

To say that he and those for whom he 
speaks are not Christians is, therefore, pat- 
ting it very mildly. 

Not content, however, with tearing down 
the foundations upon which Christianity, 
with every other form of religion, must rest, 
he gues to work to pull the superstructure to 
pieces by a minute and sometimes a petty 
criticism. Take one or two examples. 
“ither,” he says, “‘ there is no historical 
basis to be found anywhere in the Gospels, 
or Jesus expected promptly to reappear, en- 
throned on the clouds of Heaven, in order 
to inaugurate the Kingdom of the Messiah, 
as foretold by him.” This didnot happen; 
and, therefore, says Strauss, hé could not 
have been divine in any sense, but must 
haye been an enthusiast. But. it. is not 
necessary to interpret these words of Christ 
as signifying a literal coming in the clouds. 
The use of figures is not so rare in the New 
Testament as to make it appear incredible 
that this predicted advent is to be spirit- 
nal, rather than physical ; that it did, indeed, 
take place while the generation then living 
was upon the earth; and that it has been 
taking place ever since. If the Early Chris- 
tians, with their sensuous views of religion, 
made the Parousia to be a meteorological 
rather than a moral phenomenon, that is no 
reason why we should persist in the same 
érror. 

The fact that Jesus prohibited his dis- 
ciples from preaching to the heathen and the 
Samaritans, while he uttered the parable of 
the Good Samaritan and healed the son of 
the centurion and the daughter ‘of the 
Canaanitish woman, is also brought forward 
asa proof that he was inconsistent. But it 
is certainly possible to conceive of an ex- 
planation of the apparent discrepancy. The 
spirit of the disciples might at this early 
period have been so exclusive and Jewish 
that their attempts to proclaim the Gospel 
without theirown borders would only do 
harm: For precisely the same reason we 
might well exhort every narrow-minded 
bigot who ‘wants to preach the Gospel in 
these days by-all means to stay at home, if 
he must preach, and by no means to under- 
take thé conversion of the heathen. None 
bat men of the broadest views ‘and ‘the 
most catholic spirit ought to be employed 
as missionaries. 

“The whole story,” says our confessor, 
“as to the journey of Jesus’s parents to 
Bethlehem because of the tax imposed under 
Cyrenius is an awkward fiction, as the tax 
‘was not imposed until Jesus had already 
reached boyhood.” So we aré aware Herr 
Strauss had asserted in his “Leben Jesu”; 
and it is perhaps too much to expect that he 
will withdraw that assertion, even though 
it He'sliown to be destitute of foundation. 
Sinée he wrote criticism has made it clear 
that Luke’s statement is, at least, not incredi- 
ble, and some important confirmations of it 
‘have been pointed out. At worst, it is only 
a Question of accuracy between Luke and 
Josephus, antl in other respects Luke shows 
‘hiniself as well informed and as trustworthy 
a historian as Josephus. He who rejects 
the word of the former on the testimony of 
the latter-does so not for historical but for 
dopmatical reasons. 

These cavils of Strauss show something 

of the method by which‘ he impugns the 
Géspel narratives. It was hardly tievessary, | 





rafter he had proclaimed’ his wubéttefth “the, 


existence of God, that he should undertake 
to show that there are errors in the New 
Testament. How such a man will regard 
these books of revelation is, of course, plain 
at the outset. To disbelieve and disprove 
them is his first duty, and this duty Herr 
Strauss has performed to his own entire sat- 
isfaction, if not to that of his readers. His 
method is that of the young man on the wit- 
ness stand who proposed to give forty- 
seven reasous why his father could not have 
been guilty of a certain offense. His first 
reason was that his father was dead at the 
time the offense was committed, and the 
judge kindly permitted him to withhold the 
other forty-six reasons. The same grace 
might have been extended to Herr Strauss. 
Aman who does not believe in God has 
no need to write a book to show that.he is 
nota Christian. * 
(RR a 

Two elementary music books lie before 
us, of a somewhat higher degree of excellence 
than is usual in publications of a similar charac- 
ter. _The Organ at Home (Oliver Ditson & Co.) 
is acollection of pieces for the cabinet organ 
or melodeon, embracing in its selections, which 
are made with judicious taste, so wide a range 
of subjects, sacred, popular, operatic, and 
classic, that performers on the instruments for 
which the book is designed will find it a useful 
work. We have been especially pleased to find 
proofs of the editor’s fitness for his task in the 
selection of several pieces which are not often 
enough put before organists ; for instance, the 
extract from ‘ William Tell,’ printed on page 
102, and the somewhat too short arrangement of 
the ‘* Notturno,” from Mendelssohn’s ‘* Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream,” which appears on 
page 160. The former is singularly well fitted 
for a voluntary during the offertory and the lat- 
ter fora prelude to am evening service. The 
School Harmonist.(Harper & Brothers) is pre- 
pared by two Brooklyn musicians, so competent 
as to give assurance beforehand of the good 
quality which the book shows tipon examina- 
tion, The pages devoted to elementary in- 
struction, prepared by Mr. James E. Ryan, 
are somewhat more numerous. and also 
much better than common, their plan 
being thoroughly systematic and séveral new 
features being introduced. ‘The musical part 
of the book is edited by Mr. John Zundel, who 
has done for it some new work of excellent 
quality. Mr. Philip Phillips’s International 
Singing Annual for Sabbath Schools,§ designed 
especially for use in connection with the In- 
ternational Lessons this. year, modestly an™ 
nounces on its cover that every song in it is 
‘a gem’’ and “‘never before published’’; the 
truth of which latter statement most people will 
admit, although the tune which accompanies 
the words called ‘‘The House of Bondage” 
seems to be a sort of sanctified transcription of 
the chorus of that less sacred hymn, ‘‘ The Lit- 
tle Brown Jug.’ Nearly all of Mr. Phillips’s 
music and alarge proportion of that written 
by other hands is of a character so trivial an 
unsatisfactory that it ought never to be taugh 
to children of whose musical abilities wid 
tastes any hopes are entertained. The literary 
part of the book is little better than the miusic, 
but of its quality we have not space to give 
examples. It is with sincere regret. that we 
find so few things to approve andso many to 
eondemn in a book written by a man who has 
brought a pleasing voice and a praiseworthy 
amount of enthusiasm to the laudable work of 
ah betterment of Sunday-school music. Mr. 

’s purposes are of the best, and his 

em is 80 admirable that we Wish it could 
be shared in some dégree by maby of bis co- 
laborers ; but in his method: we find little to 
praise and in his music noth ing at all. 


.. The late Archbishop Spalding, of Balti- 
mots, was in many respects one of the most 
remarkable men of whom the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy in this country ‘has ever been able to 
boast. With a thorough knowledge of ‘Ameri- 
can institutions he combined a Roman training 
and an Italian steadfastness of faith in ‘his 
church ; of a deeply religious nature himself; 
he infused much of his piety into those with 
whom he came in contact; an implicit believer 
in the Pope’s infallibility, he was enough of a 
theologian to embody his statement thereof ina 
form designed to conciliate the more moderate 
bishops of the Vatican Council. He was all his 
life, furthermore, interested in schemes for the 
advancement of the Roman Catholic faith, by 
means of better facilities for university éituca- 
tion and a more widely circulated and ‘intelli- 
gent press. The Life of the Most Rev. M. J. 
Spalding, D, D., by: J. L. Spalding, 8.:T. L. 
(Catholie®Publication Society), is,. therefore, 
an'imporfanvt addition not only to the biograph- 
ical literature of Romanism in this country, but 
bas also an interest for Protestants who wish 


‘to'know something of the ‘methods. by which. 


Roman Catholics have been 
oa aa the sort, of men 
selected for important ecclesiastical 
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The ‘book is, well written, » 
eral thing, although somewhat 
by a not pérféct preface “and occasional 
intrusions of the’ author’s own comments on 
events suggested by the Archbishop’s expe- 
riences. Zhe Christian Trumpet (Patrick Don- 
ahoe), compiled by *‘ Pellegrino,’’ is a collection 
of prophetic utterances concerning calamities 
to be expected, the final judgment.of 
and the ultimate triumph of the Church of 
Rome. To the Protestant mind it is useless 
and not ever curious. Rey. J. Concilio’s 
papers on Catholicity and Pantheism, which 
have appéared from time to time in the 
Catholic World, have now deen collested into a 
volume (D. & J. Sadlier & Co.). The author 
substantially takes the position which has fre- 
quently been advanced by sundry Roman Cath- 
olie writers, the editor of Zhe Index, and other 
shallow reasoners, that there is no logical stop- 
ping-place between materialism and Roman- 
ism, and proceeds therefrom to discuss funda- 
mental theological questions in a style which 
shows considerable skill, but pretty constantly 
violates the laws of sound reason, to say 
nothing of religious truth. Messrs. Sadlier 
have also issued a new edition (the fifth) of 
Henri Lasserre’s Our Lady of Lourdes. 

— 


NOTES, 


Ovr literary men and women can hardly 
help putting some little of their religion into 
their writing and their religious sympathies are 
nosecret. The following facts on this subject 
we think are accurate: Bryant is a Unitarian, 
and one of the vice-presidents of the American 
Unitarian Association, and a similar office is 
also held by George William Curtis, who occa- 
sionally reads sermons in the church of that 
denomination on Staten Island.. Dr. Holmes is 
likewise a Unitarian of a somewhat earnest 
type, and other believers in the same faith are 
Jobn Gorham Palfrey, the historian, who was 
once a clergyman; Francis Parkman, Senator 
Sumner, Motley, Bancroft, Whipple, Howells, 
Mrs. Hunt, Mrs. Spofford, Bret Harte, J. T. 
Trowbridge, and Mr. Godkin, of The Nation. 
James Freeman Clarke and Edward E. Hale are 


almost. as well known as clergymen as men of 
letters. Longfellow and Lowell are Unitarians of 
a conservative type, With that body is also to be 
associated, probably, Bayard -Taylor. Charles 
Dudley Warner ahd Matk Twain are Congrega- 
tionalists, attending the same church in Hart- 
ford; and other Congregationalists are Dr, 
Holland, Lucy Larecom, Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps, Gail. Hamilton, Horace E. Scudder, and 
Wendell Phillips, who used to attend the Old 
South, Boston, which sanctuary he still fré- 
quents, we suppose, for postal purposes. Hig- 
ginson, Parton, and Cranch are Free Religion- 
ists, Col. Higginson having orice been a Unita- 
rian minister and Mr. Cranch being a graduate 
of the Harvard Divinity School. Emerson and 
A. Bronson Alcott are, of course, Transcenden- 
taliste and Miss L. M. Alcott’s sympathies are 
also with this school. Epes Sargent and Robert 
Dale Owen are Spiritualists ; Edward Eggleston 
is a Methodist and a doctor of divinity; Mrs, A. 
D. T. Whitney is a Swedenborgian; John 
Boyle O'Reilly is a Roman Catholic; and the 
Episcopalians are represented by R. H. Dana 
Jr., John Hay, and Mrs. Harriet Beecher 
Stowe. Whittier is.a Quaker of liberal tend- 
encies, although he does not, we believe, call 
himself a Hicksite. Turning from literature to 
scholarship, using both terms in a free sense, of 
Congregationalists may be. mentioned. Presi- 
dents Woolsey and Porter and Professors 
Whitney and Dana, of Yale; Professor Young 
of Dartmouth; President Hopkins, Drs, Hor- 
ace Bushnell and J, P. Thompson; Professors 
Bartlett, of Chicago, and Park, of Andover; 
George P. Marsh; J. Hammond Trumbull, of 
Hartford; and Professor Asa Gray, of Cam- 
bridge, who is also an earnest Darwinian. 
President McCosh, Dr. Hodge, Dr. Philip 
Schaff, and, we suppose, Professor March are 
Presbyterians; Ezra Abbot, F.. J. Child, and 
Professor Peiree are Unitarians, Dr. Abbot 
standing, like Lowell, with. the Evangelical 
party... Prof.. Sophocles attends the Appleton 
Chapel (Unitarian) of Harvard College, though 
no great Unitarian, we believe. Dr. H. B. Hack- 
elt is a Baptist. 

Scribner, Armstrong & Co. will publish 
during the spring ‘‘ On Self Culture, Intellect- 
ual, Physical, and Moral,”’ by Professor John 
Stuart Blackie ; ‘‘ The Minor Prophets,” anew 
volume of Lange’s Commentary, edited by Dr. 
Schaff; Max Miller’s Westminster, Abbey 
lectures on missions, with: an. introductory 
sermon by Dean Stanley,; ‘Travels in Central 
Asis,” edited by Bayard teen 9 the fourth 
volume of the “Speaker's Co ” in- 
cluding Job, Psalms, pyiverbe, Eo 
and the Song of Solomon; a volume of notes 
on Leviticus, Numbers, and Deuteronomy, by 


new edition of ‘Prof. Agassiz’s 
“(Structure of Animal Life's *tMedern Doubt 


ABlistord.of. Greece’, the.second, volume of 


a a gen- 
disfigured 





the Bible, argued from its own characteristics.” 
A. 8. Barnes & Co. have in press revised 
editions of ‘“‘ Hymns of Prayer and Praise” dia 
“Hymns of the Church.”—_—_James Rg Os. 
good & Co, will publish in book form “ Zelda’s 
Fortune,” which has been appearing serially in 
Hvery Saturday. Roberts Brothers hay 
press Sir Arthur Helps’s new novel, iyag he 
Biron” ; and ‘“‘ Modern Painters and their Paint- 
ings” and ‘‘The Old Masters and their Pic- 
tures,” by Sarah Tytler.———Estes & Lauriat 
announce “Memories of Westminster Hall,” 
by Edward Foss, F. R. 8. ; and a translation, to 
be published in senji-monthly parts, of Guizot’s 
“Popular History of France.” Messrs. 
Hurd & Honghton’s little monthly paper, The 
Riverside Bulletin, we have hitherto found en- 
tertaining reading, and its publishers inform us 
that itis now, as far as those features which 
distinguished it from an advertising sheet are 
concerned, to be continued in the two last 
pages of Every Saturday. The pew department 
is well begun in the number for February 7th? 
In the same issue we notice the second chapter 
of ‘Far from the Madding Crowd,” the new 
English novel whose authorship the London 
Spectator ascribes to George Eliot. Mr. 
Bayard Taylor is preparing a joint biography of 
Goethe and Schiller. 


«--»The London Yimes remarks in a recent 
issue, with the sad gravity which is born of long 
critical experience, that “if one novel in ten 
orif one poem in a thousand is worth reading 
at all, it is quite as much as we can reasonably 
expect to find” ; and in considering the “flood 
of books which, from beginning to end, are 
wholly -devoid of the most moderate literary ex- 
cellence’’ finds a melancholy pleasure in the 
reflection that, although such books can never 
be extinguished as a class, ‘‘ at least the life of 
each specimen is short! and. that its disappear- 
ance is both certain and final.’’ The existence 
of literary trash it explains by saying that “it is 
really no more wonderful that there should bea 
failure in the critical discernment of the reader 
than in the author’s creative genius”; and that, 
furthermore, ‘there are human beings by the 


millions to whom the mostsickly sentimen: 
in verse or the most flashy sensational novel 
a perfect literary treat.” 
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NEW. AND IMPORTANT WORKS. 


"THE FOURTH VOLUME 
OF THE 


SPEAKER'S COMMENTARY. 
Section lil.---The Poetical Books, 


INCLUDING: 

JOB.—The Epiror. PSALMS.—Very Rev. G. H. 
§. JOHNSON, M. A., author of “ Sermons Preached in 
Well’s Cathedral” ; the Eprror; Rev. C. I. ELLIOTT, 
4.4, PROVERBS.—Rev. E. H. Prumerne, M.A., 
suthor of “Christ and Christendom” (Boyle Lec- 
jures), “Sermons on Theology and Life,” etc., etc. 
ECCLESIASTES.—Rev. W. T. BULLOCK, M.A., 
Secretary to the 8.P.G. SONG OF SOLOMON.— 
Rey. T. KINGSBURY, M.A., Trinity College, Cam- 
vridge. 


Complete in one volume, royal 8vo. Cloth..........$5+ 





NOW READY, NEW EDITIONS OF 
VOLUMES I, Il, AND Ill OF THE 


SPEAKER’S COMMENT nat. 
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A NEW EDITION OF 


Lectures of the Late Prof. Agassiz 


Stractere of Animal Life, 


Six Lectures delivered at the Brooklyn Academy 
of Music, ii January and February, 1863, by Lo-'Is 
Agassiz, Professor of Zodlogy and Geology in the 
Lawrence Scientific School (a new and Cheaper Edition). 
One vol., 8vo, forty-six illustrations. Cloth, $1.50, 

These Lectures, although delivered in 1863, were not 
given to the public until 1865, when they had the bene- 
fit of the author’s careful revision. The demand for 
all the formal utterances of the lamented Naturalist 
abundantly justifies the reproduction of these lec- 
tures inthis néw and cheaper edition. 
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cetptof the price by the Publishers, 
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654 BROADWAY; New York. 
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“The ‘Galaxy’ is always more a magazine 
than any and more varied in its range than any 
other.’’—Independent, New York. . 


“The ‘Galaxy ’ eminently deserves its name, 
and we feel tempted to say that this present 
number is the best magazine number we have 
ever come across.’’—St, Louis Daily Globe. 
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S.S. 10° Pub. by JOUN A TOMEINSON, Ct 


PUBLISHED JANUARY 22d. 
A Book for Every Christian Worker. 


HAND-BOOK OF REVIVALS, 


By REV. HENRY C..FISH, D.D., 


Author of “ Primitive Piety Revived,” “ History of 
Pulpit Eloquence,” “ Heaven in Song,” ete., ete. 


CONTENTS: 


1. What is a Revival?. 2. Historical View of Reviv- 
als. 3. WHat‘we Owe to Revivals. 4, Diyine Econ- 
omy of Revivals. 5. Objections to Revivals. 6. Posi- 
tion of Evangelists. 7. Child Piety and Profession, 
8. Indications of a Revival. 9% Revivals Mothake . 
Arrested. 10. Revival Means and Meth 
Preaching and Revivals. 12. Prayer and Revivals. 
13. Singing and Reyivals. 14. Personal Hiffort ana 
Revivals. 15. The Sunday-school and Revivals. 16. 
Tr tof Enquirers. 17. Training the Converts. 
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Getze’s New School for the Parlor 
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Choir Book, Price $1.5 
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Only Correct Edition. . Engraved plates. Price $4.00. 
The Silver Wreath. A splendid Collection of 
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$2.50... Cloth, $3.00. Gilt, $4,00. 
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BLARKE’S NEW METHOD | 
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Price #2.50. 
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MUCILACE. 


THIOK, CLEAR, ADHESIVE. BEST IN USE. 


Stafford's Chemical Writing Fluid 


turns Jet Black. Never fouls a pen. 


S. S. STAFFORD, mts New York. 


91 BROAD- 
hromos and 

















1 iain 
BEAUTIFUL “a Desigamagi Gesds, 
- Seg: = enaee them. n. Also 8 choice 
cen! in} le 
Off chromos sent tor oUO., fi bine st. New York. 











EDUCATION 


and LDeW, winner a Meese cherpekt irae 





m 
ladies in Dio Lewis’s Gymnastics. A 
Ph. D., President, Claverack, Col. Co., N. Y 


GROVE HALL, 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
ESTABLISHED 1820, 
Winter recess ends Jan.6. Forcirculars address 
E. A. KINGSLEY, M.A., Principal. 


FORT EDWARD. SOELEGIATE IN- 








Fifteen teachers.” To prepare for college, business, 

teaching, or for life. Graduates courses for ladies or 
men, or any three etes = be sel 

‘or spring term of thirteen week 

pays board and common English. Christian but non- 

sotari Send for catalogue to JOS. E, KING, Fort 


o ke 


“TELEGRAPH INSTITUTE, 


G MEN AND LADIES pra 
Lae at the Buffalo ‘Telegrap h Institute and City 








e Tel ih to earn 100 per month. 
Line Telegre “Oatsiogue 6. Cc. 1. ary of 60 tof Superintend- 
ent, Buffalo, N 





FORT PLAIN me Arr AND COLLE- 


Fort pant gore? County, . Y. A Boarding 
and Da; ‘or both Sexes. Next 
February 24 MATTICE, A. M., Principal. 


ee een “INSTITUTE, HOR YOUNG 
LADIES, PiTTsFr , MASS. d most ini. 
ably known. Next term be begins is Feb, BAR primal e 








TRA wanting positions next session 
Ecol Institute's” App. 
for eachers now good. J.W. Schemmerhorn, 14 st. 


FRENCH, AND GERMAN 
BOARDING END DAY SCHOOL for Young Ladies, 
Providence it 1 Address Mrs. N. W. DEMUNN, Prin. 











| DEATH OF T INGSTONE.| 


STANL LEY’S 
“How | Found Livingstone” 


brings down the record of this t traveler’s ex- 

loration to March 15th, 1872—a li moun San 6 ear 

fore his Gente. The ‘account of the 

e Zambesi, which was completed i st was the 

pet work LIVINGSTONE gave the public. *HOW I 

UND LIVINGSTONE” summarizes the results of 

the ¢ lorer’s lohors for the eight years following, 

aes, full of interestin; details 0 of Stanley's 

=a ences during the peorce the complete success 

of which made the exploit istoric. 


roy other works pretendi 
es to give an account of civing- 
stone’s later ‘explorations are ayere re garbled 20 ome 


tions from Pea, per ONG ie the 
FOUND LIV the only complete, au- 
thentic, and cathacined wor! 

AGENTS WANTED. ys 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO., 
654 Broadway, New York. 


WANTED: 


To sell the Home Shuttle Sewing Machine 
where we are not ytereties. Reader!! you can make 


money selling the ! ‘Home Shuttle si 
whether youare = XPERIENCED inthe bus- 
iness or not. If you wish to buy a SEWING MACHINE 
for family use our circulars will show you how to save 
money. Address Johnson, Clark & Co., Bos- 
ton, Mass., Pittsburgh, Pa., Chicago, Ill., or 
&t, Louis, Mo. 


AGENTS WANTED FOR THE 


HISTORY OF THE 


GRANGE MOVEMENT 


FARMER'S WAR “AGAINST MONOPOLIES, 


Being a full and authentic account of the struggles 
of the American Farmers against the extortions of 
the Railroad Sompenies, © ~ a 1S cee? of the rise 
and Bocts an of the Ord Husbandry, 
te rs) voces and prenaeae % aoe ut sight. Send for 

en pages and te: ye 4 M4 Agents, dev > see why it 











— "faster than any ot book. ddress NA- 
TIONAL PUBLISHI Ga CO, Philadelphia, Pa.; or 
Chicago, 





j/600D wines 





Prsssicczc- je tions in the world. eo aoame 
il ma 
ie £00. Br 
tree: 
P.8.—" Every Lady ‘showa i Aty a 7, een. ¥ » Tribune. 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY. 


109 MORE YOUNG MEN T 
LEARN TMELEGRAPHY, 
with Ln nee situation guaranteed. Sal: id whil 
practicing. Address, wit hb Stamp sik : 
C. A. BHEARMAN, 
Supt. U. T. C., Oberlin Ohio. 


TWO rollicking, handsome fellows! The prettiest 
and ao ieruetio Oleographs ever given by any paper. 
Edwa 73 new just Be 


nD 
in ere qeligious week O}. bac the 


UN 10 
Wee mage none for terme BOYSr En see what vasa 


pv are d oing. J.B. oR POR RD & gat Publishers, New 
York, Boston, Cincinnati, Chicago. Franc’ 
Chromos ready for immediate delivery. 


AGENTS WANTED FOR 





by mail to those wishing ht ch cy 

upon rece! t) ce - sta 

Miokly f ‘or Wadvese HA LL 
yi fact were, ot Bromiwae, 











By DANIEL MAROH, 


and how to ave 2. all "times. “It a 5 ao rp 
yar," Ie is pi ms.” “It th liv- 
fag ligne on Serr ge.” *The style is full “and flow- 
ae and Csi ling. pT nae bine = a i the author’s 
pe RPA’ 


ATHER’S 
HOUSE,” ne nearly Mot 000 convient cach, “They y should now 
canvass the same territory for Home Life,” his 
latest and best work. Employment for Young 
Men, Ladies, Teachers. and Clergymen, in 


every pt gn for circular and secure first 
choice of ter tary. ZIEG LE Loe M’CURDY, 
518 arch st i Philadelphia, 


Agena Wanted. 
READ! READ!! READ!!! 


EMPLOYMENT FOR ALL, 
BOTH 
RECREATIVE AND LUCRATIVE. 


a 


IT is an undoubted fact and as capable of demon- 
stration as any mathematical problem that we give 
with THE INDEPENDENT to New Subscribers more 
beautiful, meritorious, and really valuable premiums 
than are offered or given by any other weekly religious 
paper published. 

We go further, and allege that no subscriber to any 
other weekly religious journal published on this continent 
or in the world gets so much in real value for the money 
paid as does a New Subscriber to THE INDEPENDENT. 


The age in which we live is a progressive one, espe- 
cially in journalism; and, as far as we are concerned, 
we are determined to have not only the BEST, but the 
CHEAPEST paper published. 


OUR CREAT PREMIUM FOR 1874. 


It will be a large and splendid oil chromo, 17x21 inches, 
designed and painted by the eminent artist, F. B. 
Carpenter. It is printed in THIRTY DIFFERENT 
COLORS, from as many different stones, each color of 
the finest material. NO EXTRA EXPENSE HAS BEEN 
SPARED TO MAKE IT THE MOST VALUABLE PRE- 
MIUM OF THE YEAR, AND IT IS REALLY A BEAUTI- 
FUL SPECIMEN OF CHROMO-LITHOGRAPHIC ART. 

A very large edition is now ready for delivery. 


WHAT WE WANT. 


We need hundreds, yes, th ds of th ghand 
efficient Agents, to whom we can give exclusive and 
uncanvassed territory; and we can offer them such 
advantages and inducements as will not only render 
the canvassing a pleasant recreation, but very. profit- 
able. We cannot offer every subscriber through our 
Agents a $5 gold piece for $3.25 in currency; but, 
being the owners of valuable plates and copyrights, 
we can give them a premium of $10 in value, and one 
they cannot obtain elsewhere. With the valuable 
premiums we now have and the one forthcoming, it 
will be an easy task to get a host of subscribes; and, 
consequently, we offer advantages to an Agent that 
no other paper can give him. Will our readers and 
contributors send us the names of any persons who 
are engaged in canvassing, or any who would be likely 
to engage in the work? Let all who desire an agency 
anda choice of territory send at once for our circu- 
lars and terms. 





H. C. BOWEN, Publisher, 


7 ¥ k City. 
sinine. 3 Park Place, New York City 





TALMACE, 
SPURCEON. 


T. De Witt Talmage is editor of The Chris- 
tian at Work ; C. H. Spurgeon, Special Con- 
tributor. They write for no other paper in 
America. Three magnificent Chromos. 


Pay larger commission than any other pa- 
per. CHROMOS ALL READY. No 
Sectarianism. No Sectionalism. One 
agent recently obtained 380 subscriptions 
in eighty hours’ absolute work. Sample 
copies and circulars sent free. 
ACENTS WANTED. 
H. W. ADAMS, Publisher, 102 Chambers 
Street, New York. 








It Costs., 
NOTHING 


to see it. Acopy sent /ree of 

express charges for inspection. 

20 e vines, 600 intensely 
raubjcote 


sul 

brim o sement and in- 
struction.“ "Selling iting Eaplaly. . 
meet Saas Es: 
Pittsburgb, Pa. a we 








Winter Employment. 


Work for ete ota Good Wages. Per- 
manent Employment, -, Menand Women want- 
ed. Full particulars free. ‘ Address 

W.A. Henderson & Co., Cleveland, 0., or 8t. Louis, Mo. 


pAGEN TE, WANTER Ga SBhENOID 


ble. ngs. 
THE VOIC OF GOD, The erent Book for Sunday: 








CYCLOP EDIA OF THINGS WORTH KNOWING 
on eres yin Hy ee Wi Me “ mAs or, Wants Supplied. All you want to know about 
EN HILL Seminary for Young Ladies, oa erp sy shed Baise POT 
GOLD 9 
‘dgepo dre: EMILY NELSON. ER’S BLISHING HOUS. 
_ eNO: COC rt 1102 and 1. street, Phiiadelphia, 





AGENTS WANTED. 


NEW BOOK. 


NOTHING LIKE IT IN LITERATURE. 
Agents wanted for SCLENOH IN STORY, by Dr. E. B. 
r Territory. and address MURRAY 
puBLIS iNG Co., (29 Bast 2th st., New York. 


PLUCKY AGENTS 


cen easily make $150 and over per month selling our 
Modern and Reliable Maps and our Popular 
Pictorial Charts. Terms and Catalogues free. 

Ez. C. BRIDGMAN, 5 Barclay St., N. Y. 


will out! Truth Triumphant! 
Agents, old and young,male and fe- 
male, make more money selli# g our 
French and American en 
BOOKS, AND tyne than at arias ee. Greatest 


‘Terms, and full particulars sent FREE to all. Si wadrees 
P. O. VICKERY & CO., Augusta, Maine. 














“EVER YBODY’S FRIEND.” 
308H BILLINGS ILLUSTRATED BY 
THOMAS ° BAST. x 
course, ik will ki @ general 
maser Bie enh Ran Ae fee cy Bde 
, Gress 








BOOK AGENTS. are meeting with an immense 
success canvassing fo’ 
THE N EW YORK TOMBS. 
United States Publishing Company, New York. 


MITH & CO.’s CRUSHED 
EAT Winks 7 Wi HEAT, pt MILLS 


TO Brooklyn, N WY. Superior to all wieerweeke 

wheat pre ions. A most wholesome 

LIVE and economical food forall. Descriptive 
* | pamphiets sent free. 


t home. Terms dress 
$52$20 Bro SShuxsow & Go, Portland, Maine. 








Be Thou pa Wie rar Sale Increasing. 
2,000 more wanted tor our 
LIVINGSTONE 2 yt. u AFRICA. 
Erde SES reat et sete paar 
of the season. ae _— in ae days. 
HUBBARD BROS., we ta Aad 


ploy rofanie perecns everywhere to rep- 
WAN r= } tre our firm. =, minis- 
sere, er etc., ete. ~4 - 
TED teed 8s Hudson River 
Sidon teens oN. Y., or 18 Clark st., Chicage, it 
A MONTH and expenses to good Canvassers. 
» Lyre & ner a staple as flour. Samples 
free. IN & BRO., New York and Chi. 
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ft 7 
AGENTS. ,Acue# is Sere of the MS NOY 8 











" *WANTED.-TWO | on mee Goop > ite 


‘et ear ee 


fates to the right bat ries. Address 


Beekman st., N. ¥. 
PIANOS, ORGANS, ETC. 


WATERS’ eg gl and ORCHESTRAL 
ond pert 




















are the best made in the 
WATERS’ 
NEW SCALE 


PIANOS 
have great powss ¢ ont 
a ee singing to 

wih all modern improvements, and are the 
best Pianos made. ‘These Organs and Pie 
anosare warranted for 6 years. Prices exe 
tremely low for cash or part cash, and bale 
ance in monthly o quarterly payments. 
Second-hand instruments taken in exe 
a e. GREAT INDUCEME to the 


City and County in the U, Se 


ee ee ae to Teachers, Ministers, Churches, Schools 
Lodges, ec, ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES MAILED, 
HORACE WATERS & 


481 Broudway and 48 Mercer St., New York. 


JEWETTSSOODMAN. 
UNRIVALED 


B PARLOR 
7 ORCAN 


An » Experience of Twenty-five Years 


in acturing Reed Instruments—a th rong 
2 ee of Music, with sever 3 ew es 4 
or vo Ae eae, oe ask 








- oye supply 
coupann 
Each Organ Warranted fer Five Years. 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 
For further information address 
JEWETT & GOODMAN, 
No. 19% Ontario Street, CLEVELAND, OHTO. 


GEO, STECK & C0. 


have won the HIGHEST PRIZE, 


THE GOLD MEDAL, 


FOR THEIR 


PIANO -FORTES 


EXHIBITED AT THE 
VIENNA EXPOSITION. 


WAREROOMS 
25 East Fourteenth Street, New York. 


JUBILEE AND CONCERTO 


ORGANS. 


THE BEST. 


NEW HAVEN ORGAN 66., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Jubilee and Concerto Organs. 


Corner Bradley and William Sts., 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


2 SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 


THE BURDETT 
ORGAN 
4 ig considered by by all m Plus ura 














of ieservndntn: 
Trade, Churches, Schools 
vid suppilea- 
We Cre World 
to Equal it, 


BILLINGS & WHEELOCK, Gen'l Agents, 
14 East 14th St., New York. 
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ed tosell my n icture 
PERINE, Publisher, 66 Reade New York. 
A. H. BLAIR & 00, 


$10 0820" esta 


1 ,500 made yearly by Agpute in in Led “Ay 4 me 
ments selling our 
_ Orgs mailed free. Am. Novelty Ong we Bie Yv 





ents Ray ag every- 








GENTS WANTED 2. = MARY CLEMMER 
sae new book, “ TEN IN WASHINGTON.” 
wanted in and most popular bog out. Workers 

eve wn. n r 2.08. 
= - DD. WORTHINGTON & Co., Hartford, Conn. 





20 a Day.—Agerts wanted for Everybody’s 
f2ese* Only. 50c. a era zeangrith: vith FS t chro mth, Per 
ticulars free. A’ onth!: # leveland. 


5 ,000 Foy ep WANTED.—SAMPLES SENT 
9S 90k An Rone ion, salable as 
our, Address N. H. WHITE, Newark, N.J 


AGENTS --- READ! READ! 


i. ® salary of ee gh Fy 

sme mmission, to sell 
ne ‘Works of Fine Art. A 
THE WESTERN ART 








’ nl, 





AGENTS WANTED.---BIBLES. 


The completest and lowest-priced line of Bibles 
e coun’ 
PIAMES BETTS & Co., illustrations. 


Ct.; or Chicago, il. 


= MZ ANRED alate or gentl fi 
soe st itn, Se 








ra) 
See ae ln 
feeKnSO ie and frien D. D: W 
ii paces, bea Oe De acorn published, 


IN GILMAN & marated., Goulgry fre. 
VE 0 1 WEB Sepsiegsaied, Rasticlae 
gatbooe, “TER LAURIAL Bowe 











CHAMEERS’ 


STERLING PIANOS. 


* | Unrivaled Square and Uprights. . 


“SPECIAL SAFE OFFER.” 


Merch: a 
ite ta te fot tnpomalens Chase! aad Seer 
by our “ Bracut Sare Orrer.” Address agg 
T. H. CHAMBERS & SON, 
No. 101 Fourth Avenuée 
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Che Yndependent 


UP IN THE CLOUDS. 
BY DANIEL CONNOLLY. 


My friend, your fancy flies too far, 
The world of man lies round our feet, 
Here its unceasing conflicts are 
And bere its varying forces meet. 
Pray, curb the thoughts that vaguely rise 
Above life’s real and stubborn facts ; 
Give o’er wild flights to distant skies, 
And do some good by human acts. 


Utopian dreams are pleasant things, 
No.doubt; but dreams are poor at best ; 
We live not by imaginings, 
Nor thrive on vague and vain unrest, 
We must behold with eyes of sense, 
Onur feet must tread in actual ways, 
And ere we gain the recompense 
*Tis ours to number toilsome days. 


Grand theories of what might be, 
Prodigious schemes for changing all, 
Heaven's order here can never free 
Mankind from Nature’s bond and thrall. 
What ts, howe’er or whence it came, 
Ts that which all must recognize; 
What might be wears a winsome name, 
But brings no joy to tearful eyes. 


So, friend, give o’er your fancy flights, 
Below the clouds you'll daily find 
Much strife *twixt struggling wrongs and rights, 
Much good to do to aid your kind. 
Pray, curb the dreamy thoughts that rise 
Above life’s real and stubborn facts ; 
Forsake void realms and vacant skies, 
And do some good by buman acts. 





LABOR IN EUROPE. 
SILK INDUSTRIES OF LYONS, FRANCE. 
BY EDWARD YOUNG, PH. D., 
Outer oF THE Untred States BUREAU OF STATISTICS. 
Tue preparation of silk thread dates back 
to the time of King Louis XI (4461-1488), 


who introduced the manufacture of silk 
into France. The construction of the ma- 








chines employed at that early period is un-- 


known; but they must have been of the 
most simple character. In the year 1670, at 
the request of the municipal council of 
Lyons, that astute statesman, M. Colbert, 
finance. minister of Louis XIV, sent to 
Bologne for a millwright named Pierre 
Benay, who erected near Aubenas an estab- 
lishment for winding and twisting silk, in 
which the latest improvements invented in 
Italy were introduced. It is not known 
what these improvements were; but it is be- 
lieved that the machines in use in the latter 
part of the 17th century differed little from 
those described by writers in the succeeding 
century. - 

But little progress was made in the silk 
manufacture from 1790 to 1824; but after the 
latter year improvements succeeded each 
other with great rapidity, each inventor 
striving to eclipse his predecessor in solving 
the difficulties attendant upon this impor- 
tant industry. 

It is unnecessary to trace the progress of 
the silk manufacture in Lyons from its incep- 
tion, 200 years ago, until the present day, to 
follow its migration to Switzerland, England, 
and quite recently to this country, interest- 
Ing as such a history would be. Our present 
purpose is partly to exhibit the extent and 
variety of the manufactures, but chiefly to 
consider the number and condition of the 
work-people of that busy city. 

1. The great industries. 

The chief and most important industry of 
Lyons is the siJk manufacture, with its 
numerous auxiliaries. This includes not 
only the raising of silk-worms, cocoon 
winding and silk throwing—employments 
which are not prosecuted to any great ex- 
tent in Lyons; but the dyeing of thrown 
and spun silk, the dyeing and printing of 
piece goods, the designing and engraving of 
rollers for printing, the making of headles 
and stamping of pattern cards, the making 
of trams and organzines, warping, beaming, 
the mounting and starting of looms, the 
weaving of plain and figured goods, taffetas; 
satins, velvets, foulards, ‘“‘lampas,’* and 
materials for ecclesiastical and upholstery 
purposes, the shearing of velvets, watering, 
embossing, finishing, and sizing of piece 
goods, and the cleansing of pieces soiled in 
process of manufacture, and, finally, opera- 


" © Rich silks with satin grounds and large taffeta fg- 
pres in relief—the reverse of damask. 








tions connected with weaving and embroid- 
ering in gold and the manufacture of trim- 
mings (passementerie), as well as_ silk 
hosiery, and hats of felt, cloth, and silk 
plush. 

Il. The number of men, women, and chil- 
dren employed in each industry. 

In weaving the number is about 115,000, 
of whom 35,000 live in Lyons and vicinity, 
and the remaining 80,000 in the departments 
of the Rhone, the Ain, the Isere, and the 
Loire, where there are large manufactories 
of woven goods as, well as many private 
looms operated for the manufacturers of 
Lyons. Of the 115,000, 56,850, or 49 per 
cent., are men; 50,635, or 44 per cent., wo. 
men; and 8,015, or 7 per cent., children, 

Of the two classes of dyers—color and 
black—there are 3,500 to 4,000, of whom 75 
per cent. are men, 15 per cent. women, and 
10 per cent. apprentices from 13 to 18 years 
of age. 

The manufacture of gold and silk trim- 
mings furnishes occupation for about 1,000 
men and 500 women; metallic thread 
making to 100 men and 600 women; gold 
thread drawing to 150 men and $00 women; 
embroidering to 200 and fancy trimming to 
500 women. 

In the manufacture of tulles in Lyons 
and its suburbs about 4,000 are employed— 
2,500 men, including overseers, 1,000 women, 
and 500 children. 

The hat manufacture furnishes employ- 
ment for 1,500 men and 800 women—the 
latter chiefly in trimming hats. The wind- 
ing of thrown and spun silk, worsted, and 
cotton is done entirely by women. Asone 
winder is required to every five weavers, 
employment is furnished to 23,000 winders 
in and near Lyons. Each “‘ winding shop” 
contains from one to three winding frames. 
These frames are circular, having a rotary 
motion, and are propelled by the foot. 

Ill. The earnings and condition of the oper- 
atives. 


There are two classes of weavers—master . 


weavers, who own the machines; and jour- 
neymen, working under them, for half the 
price paid for weaving. The silk belongs 
to the: manufacturer, who sends it to the 
weaver, also to the dyer and winder, and 
pays per weight or length for the labor of 
each. The weaving is usually performed 
in a room of sufficient size to accommodate 
three or four looms, and adjoins a small 
toom (bedroom and kitchen combined) for 
the weaver and his family. The gross earn- 
ings of the master are from 4 to 6 francs (80 
cents to $1.20), and the journeyman from 2 
to 8 francs per day. All extra expenses are 
defrayed by the master. Journeymen dyers 
work by the day (of ten hours) and earn 
from 80 cents to $1. For work that does 
not require special skill workmen earn from 
60 to 80 cents per day of li hours. Females 
are employed in some of the operations, 
and earn from 45 to 50 cents per day of 11 
hours. For over-time men receive 10 to 12 
cents and women and apprentices 6 cents 
per hour. From the daily wages a deduc- 
tion is made for lost time, the moral influ- 
ence of which is as injurious as the material 
loss. In Lyons two-thirds of the hands 
employed in dyeing lose, on an average, 20 
days in a year; and the other one-third 40 
or 50 days. . Operatives without work live 
on credit at first, become involved in debt, 
then discouraged, and soon reduced to pov- 
erty. 

Higher wages are paid for the weaving of 
silk trimmings than of gold trimmings; but 
owing to the little time lost by the latter, 
the workpeople of both branches earn the 
same amount—65 cents per day. The man- 
ufacture of trimmings by hand furnishes 
occupation to about 100 males and 400 
females, who earn 85 cents per day; but 
this kind of work is being replaced by 
machinery. In these two industries the 
master weaver furnishes the looms, for each 
of which he receives 20 cents per day. In 
the metallic thread industry men earn about 
72 cents per day of 11 hours and women 50 
cents. In gold thread drawing men earn 60 
cents and women 45 cents per day of 10 
hours. 

Embroidering and fancy trimming are 
done almost exclusively by women, whose 
earnings average 35 cents per day. Tulle 
makers at piece work receive 1} centimes 
per meter (39 inches), and earn from 60 to 
80 cents per day. In hat making operatives 
are generally employed on piece work, the 











men earning on an average 63 and the 
women 28 cents per day, after deducting 
lost time, 


IV. The relations existing between employers 
and operatives, 

The relations between employers and 
employed are, in general, amicable. The 
“Council of Selectmen” have during the 
last few years initiated measures to recon- 
cile the differences which frequently arise 
between the two parties, and with the 
happiest results. In the weaving and in 
the tulle industries employers and oper- 
atives are entirely independent of each 
other, making and terminating engage- 
ments as interest may dictate. Some dis- 
turbance of the cordial relations which ex- 
isted between the gold weavers aud trim- 
ming makers and their employers previous 
to 1869 has occurred in reference to the 
earnings of the former. 

V. Associations for the improvement of the 
condition of the operatives. 

The operative weavers have established, 
with the consent of the government, a joint 
stock company for the manufacture of silk 
goods. They have also formed a ‘‘pro- 
tective and industrial society,” for the pur- 
pose of resisting a reduction of wages and 
furnishing the members with information 
on all matters relating to their work. The 
dyers have a similar society, in a flourish- 
ing condition, which also affords relief to 
such of its members as have met with acci- 
dents and who have been rejected by mu- 
tual societies. Some employers in the dye- 
ing industry, to improve the condition of 
the workmen, have assisted them by volun- 
tary contributions in becoming members of 
mutual aid societies and “ pension banks,” 
or by giving them a small share of the prof- 
its of the establishment or by providing the 
services of a physician in case of sickness. 


Manufacturers cheerfully make advances 
toward the purchase of aloom to any of 
their workmen whose work has won their 
approval. In this way workmen become 
master weavers, and it is estimated that one- 
tenth of the master weavers began in this 
way. 

“Mutual Aid Societies* are very numer- 
ous, embracing honorary as well as partici- 
pating members. The great weavers’ so- 
ciety of Lyons, under the patronage of the 
Chamber of Commerce, numbers 5,000 mem- 
bers—1,600 men and 3,400 women. The 
former pay 40 and the latter 30 cents per 
month. In case of sickness, the members ob- 
tain gratis medicines and the services of a 
physician, and an allowance of 40 and 80 
cents per day to men and women respect- 
ively. 

There are a number of co-operative 
stores in different parts of the city for 
the sale of groceries at retail. Some 
of these also sell bread, sausage-meat, 
and charcoal. A loan company has been 
established for the purpose of affording re- 
lief to master workmen who are in distress 
for want of orders. Those having good rec- 
ommendations can borrow, at 5 per cent. 
interest, a sum not exceeding 40 francs for 
each loom employed on plain goods and 50 
francs for each at work on figured goods. 
If the loan is not paid at maturity, the com- 
pany is entitled to receive one-eighth of the 
earnings of the weaver. Some journeymen 
dyers have formed themselves into a co-op- 
erative joint stock company, which employs 
20men. The hatters have four and the fe- 
male hat trimmers one mutual aid society. 

VI. Increase of wages. 

For several years there has been a grad- 
ual increase in wages, with a corresponding 
increase in the prices of manufactured 
goods. Forexample: velvets have advanced 
from 50 to 60 per cent.; figured and fancy 
goods from 80 to 40; taffetas and plain 
goods from 15 to 2@ ; and dyeing, during the 
past two years, from 10 to 12 percent. The 
average rates of wages in these industries 
are as follows: Men, 80 cents; women, 50 
cents; while embroiderers, working at thelr 
homes in the country, earn from 12 to 380 
cents per day. 

In the hatter’s trade there has been a re- 
duction of 30 per cent. in such handwork as 
has been cheapened by machine work. The 
price of silk-plush hats, Flemish style, has 
increased 20 per cent. In gold weaving the 


"+ In 1860 there were in France 3,800 of these socie- 
ties, with 8 participating membership of 450,00. In 
12800 the number ef soclstion had increased $o 4,410. 





rates have advanced 20 and in the manufac- 
ture of trimmings 17 per cent. 

VIL. Increase in the cost of the necessaries of 
life. 

All articles of food have increased in price 
from 80 to 40 per cent., while meat has risen 
to such an extent in the last few years as 
to almost place it beyond the reach of the 
working classes. 

VIII. Cost and kind of living. 

A single man can obtain good board for 
$2 and lodging for 75 cents per week. A 
family of two adults and one child of about 
14 years, earning about $10 per week, may 
jive comparatively well on an expenditure 
of $4 for food, while $1.50 will pay for rent 
of two bedrooms, a kitchen, and a room for 
their looms. This class of people live prin- 
cipally on soup, cooked with vegetables, 
meat, bread, and light red wine. The lat- 
ter article, costing from 24 to 40 cents a gal- 
lon, is used by everybody, forming an 
essential portion of the daily food. Coffee 
is comparatively neglected, and replaced by 
a very thick and substantial broth. Tea is 
used only in case of sickness. Of bread 
only white is used. Of meats, fresh beef 
and mutton have the preference; occasion- 
ally smoked ham and sausages come in by 
way of variety. French men, as well as 
women, are perfect cooks, and understand 
how to prepare, with the above principal in- 
gredients, most excellent and healthful 
dishes, 

1X. Education. 

The education of the workmen is very 
limited and in some cases has been entirely 
neglected. Parents in straightened circum- 
stances only send their children to school 
up to their twelfth year, and the knowledge 
thus acquired is very elementary, and soon 
forgotten amidst surroundings so unfavor- 
able to its retention and much more so. to 
its cultivation. The native Lyonese can 
usually read and write and parents are gen- 


erally willing to send their children to 
school; but the number of schools is insuf- 
ficient in many districts, while in some 
there are none at all. 


LOUIS KOSSUTH NOT POOR. 


Mr. Louis Rurrsay, who says he is a 
cousin of Louis Kossuth, writes to the Chi- 
cago Tribune, from Des Moines, Iowa, cor- 
recting the statements published by a Frank- 
fort paper respecting his present condition 
and surroundings. He says he is in fre 
quent communication with Kossuth, and 
adds : 


‘Kossuth does not advertise for or give 
lessons in languages, for the two best réea- 
sons in the world: there is no need he 
should; and he does not feel inclined. He 
is, I am happy to say, very far removed 
from indigence, having enough of his own 
to live upon snugly, but comfortably and 
pleasantly ; not to mention his two sons, 
who, instead of being dead, are in good 
health and with him—both grown to man- 
hood—and who, in their capacity of civil 
engineers, earn largely more than sufficient 
for their individual support and are buf 
too glad to share what they have 
with their beloved and _ respected 
father. His hair is entirely white— 
that is true; but his health is excellent, in. 
deed remarkable for one in his seventy- 
second year, and he still bears the outward 
marks of a hale, hearty man. He is by na 
means forgotten by his countrymen, On 
the contrary, though not in accord with the 
late accommodation between Hungary and 
Austria, he is continually receiving the most 
gratifying and tender tokens of their un- 
changed affection for and unshaken confi- 
dence in him. He is not lonely and desert- 
ed. So far from it, he has all the company. 
he cares for, and even more; for he lias late 
terly drifted into the habit, not secommon 
among students, of unduly seciuding him. 
self from the general caller. The whole 
tenor of conversation attributed to Kossuth 
is a palpable fraud to whoev™ ts at all cone 
versant with his circumstances or has 








years he is, but still fresh «.d unbroken in 
body and spirit, and grete‘z), deecly grate. 
ful for the sympathy shcwn him, especia 

in this country, for bis endeavors in 


ual misfortune to himself has» resuited) 
therefrom, he has ever been too proud ti. 
court pity or commiseration.” fied 


Tae venerable New York Observer res 





turbed subscriber informing that 
public or private receptions of the 
ical Alliance. ‘The high and titled 
learned of all lands” hi th 
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THE PRAIRIE DOLLY. 


BY H. H. 


Come, dear little girls, and I'll tell you now 

Of a dolly I saw last week; and how 

The dolly’s mistress was living where you. 
Would think you would die in a month. I, too, 
Should be sorry to live there. Yet, no doubt, 
Dolly’s mistress and Dolly had found out 
Many 4 nice place and chance to play, 


Though it looked so dismal to me the day 
I saw them. 
*T was far in the great new West. 


If yon look on the map, it will show you best; 
Away out in Kansas, where great plains lie 
flat as floors for hundreds of miles. Your eye 
Cannot see a tree or bush, or a gleam 
Of wateranywhere. The great Plains seem 
As if they reached to the edge of the world; 
And when you are in the cars, and whirled 
Swiftly across them by night and day, 
For three days and nights, you feel as if they 
Would never come to an end, and that you 
Will have to ride as long as you live. 

0 





Not think I am never going to tell 

About Dolly. Iam, this minute. Well, 
We had been riding in cars, as I say, 

Half of a weck, a!l the night and all day, 
And at neon one day the cars stopped to let 
The engine drink out of a great tank set 


High up on poles, which looked like stilts. 
Close by 


The tank stood one small house. No other 


nigh 
No other to be seen in all the Plain; 
To north, to south, to east, to west, in vain 
I looked for any sign of human thing. 
The tark, the house, some chickens wandering 
About forlornly in the sand ; a dog 
So sound asleep he looked just like a log; 
And one poor man, who looked as if he, too, 
Were either fast asleep or through and 
through 
Discouraged. Oh! I never sawa sight 
Before so dismal that full sunshine bright 
No look of cheerfulness on it could shed. 
But here the full bright sunshine only made 
The whole place look more doubly desolate, - 


“Oh! dear,’ I said; ‘‘I hope we shall not 
wait 
Here long.” 


Just then wide open flew the door 
Of that poor, dreary house; and, laughing more 
Than sunshine laughs, there stood a little yirt, 
With bright blue eyes and hair all golden cnr, 
And neat white apron, and blue ribbons tied 
Among the curls. Hugged closely to her side, 
A little kitty, white as snow, one hand 
Was holding. In the other, Dolly, grand 
And-big and showy, in a scarlet shawl, 
She held high up, and swung s0 that we u!! 
Could see her. Then she made her make a bow 
To all the people in the train. Oh! how 
We on way Aad how the dismal place looked 


right 
All ina mioute, with the laughing light 
Of Dolly’s mistress’s blue eyes. Oh! well 
We knew the lonely-looking house could tell 
A cheery story, if the walls could speak. 
Oh! well we knew that we might seek and 


The cities through, and find no little girl 

Gayer than this one with the golden curl, 

And saow-white Kitty, and the Dolly grand 
And big—almost too big for her small hand. 
Then the great engine screamed, and off we 


ew, 
And Dolly's mistress laughed and nodded too, 
As if she said ‘“‘Good-bye,’’ Far down the 


track 
Heads stretched out of the windows, looking 


"back 
To cateh'last glimpses of the little face 
ce nae such brightness in the dreary 


Until th the last she stood there smiling and 
Lifting and swinging Dolly in her hand. 
Goa biess her!’ was on every tongue, 
And I do not believe there was among 
That whole train full of people one who will 
Forget her face. 1 know I love her still, 
And often think how glad I am that she 
Has that big Dolly, and that there will be 
Always two trains 4 day for her to show 
Her Kitty and her Dolly to. 

And oh! 


Still oftener I think what will become 

Of the poor mother in that dreary home, 
Alone in those vast Plains, if God some day 
Should take the little sunny face away. 





Is Arabic and Turkish. books generally the 
consonants only are printed, and readers must 
supply the vowels. As different words fre- 
quently have the same consonants (e. g., hat, 
hate, hot, dog, dig), the exact word is to be 
inferred from the connection. It is amusing 
to see Turkish readers puzzling over some 
doubtful word. Perhaps our young friends 
would like to try their hand at a little English 
in this style of printing. nd th brght yng 
ebldrn't hm, tht h shdtch thi; nd hs dscpls 
rbkd the tht brght thm. Bt whn Jss sw t, h ws 
meh dsplsd, nd sd nt thm, Sffr th 1ttl chidrn ¢ 
em nt ni, nd frbd thm nt; frf sch s th kngdm 
£ Gd.—Zarpoot News, : 








‘“‘Bivg and red and yellow and pink and 
searlet ‘and crinison and violet and oh! 
ever so many other colors,I guess. I wish 
it would stay there; but it won't. It goes 
way, way, ever so far, into Heaven, when 
God thinks we’ve looked at it long enough. 
And when he wants us to see it again he 
puts all the bright pieces together and 
makes a new rainbow and hangs it across 
the sky. That’s the way it is, I guess.” 

This was Kittie Glover's idea, and she 
added, very wisely: ‘‘But I don’t know. 
There can’t anybody know about the rain- 
bow for sure, it’s up so high.” 

The rainbow was a puzzle to her, and 
she had made up her mind to find out what 
it really was and where it started. She 
was sure it started somewhere close to the 
ground, and that if she could get near 
enough to it to lay her hand on ‘it she could 
soon understand all about it. So, with her 
brother Rudo, as she called him, by her 
side, she hurried along over the wet grass 
in the direction where she thought the rain- 
bow began. 

They had not gone far when they were 
overtaken by John Brent, a policeman, who 
knew then well. 

‘“‘Now, what are my little lady and gen- 
tleman dcing out here, where everything’s 
as wet os it can be?” he asked. 

“Tie wet don’t hurt us,” replied Kittie. 
“We stayed in the schoolhouse while it 
rained ;.but as soon as it stopped and we 
saw the rainbow hung out I told Rudo we'd 
run snd see where it started. But I. can’t 
run far; I’m tired already.” 

“ Ah! you'll have a hard chase of it, my 
littie lady, if you catch the rainbow. Iran 
atier it once, when I was a little fellow, 
knee high to a tree-toad.” 

“Did you catch it ?” asked Kittie, eagerly. 

“T didn’t have much luck,” answered 
John Brent, with a shrug of his shoulders. 
‘*T didn’t have any better luck than I did 
when I tried to catch a pigeon by putting 
salt on its tail. I wasn’t a lucky fellow, 
you see.” 

‘““Where do you think the rainbow 
begins?” asked Kittie, 

“Don’t ask,” said Rudolph, giving his 
sistera nudge. ‘I’m two years older than 
you are, and I never heard of anybody 
catching a rainbow. We can’t do it any- 
way.” 

“Well, if you want. to give it up, you 
may; but I won’t. John Brent will go 
with me; won’t you, John?” 

“At your service, Miss Kittie,” replied 
John Brent, bowing low; for in the presence 
of such ‘‘a little lady” as Kittie Glover 
John always imagined himself a chivalrous 
knight of the olden time. 

‘* Will you really go?” said Kittie. 

“Most certainly,” answered John, as. he 
bowed again.. “I'll go as far as you choose 
to take me; but Ive never had any luck 
catching rainbows, although I’ve lived 
nearly a half century.” 

Kittie was thoroughly in earnest. She 
wanted to see what she could do; and so 
John Brent walked along by her side, while 
Rudolph trudged on after them, although 
he insisted upon it that that rainbow would 
never be caught. 

‘* Where do you think it begins, John ?” 
asked Kittie again. : 

‘Well, now, it seems asif is must begin 
right back of those woods; and it seems 
as if it wouldn’t take uslongto lay our 
hands on it, if we were only there. But you 
see, my sweet little Miss, that it’s fading 
out; and, at any rate, I don’t think we 
could get hold of it. We might goon and 
on for a half hour or more ; but I think that, 
even if the rainbow should stay where it is, 
we should find that it hada trick of keeping 
out.of our way. So what do you think of 
turning down that street there to the left, 
and taking a look at Polly Gambel’s rain- 
bow ? She’s got one, and a very bright one 
itis; and she'll be very happy to show it 
to us.” 

Kittie looked very suspicious; and Ru- 
dolph was sure that old black Polly Gambel 
had nothing of the kind. 

“You may trust in John Brent and be- 
lieve that she has,” said John. ‘She 
showed it to me once, and, although I’ve 
seen-a great many rainbows, I’ve never 
seen one that was quite so bright as hers.” 





“Really and t truly ? Upon your word and 
honor?” replied Kittie. 

‘Yes, my dear little lady, really and 
truly, upon my word and honor.” 

“Then we'll go,” said Kittie; ‘“‘but I 
think it’s very strange that that old black 
woman should havea rainbow all to her- 
self. Isuppose it’s in the sky, right over 
her house; but how very queer that is.” 

‘“Well, pretty much everything is queer ; 
but it’s a fact that old Polly has a rainbow. 
She told me so once,and showed it to me 
besides.” 

Kittie was in such haste that she could 
hardly wait to reach Polly Gambel’s cottage ; 
and as she went in she looked with a kind 
of awe at the possessor of a rainbow. 

‘“ How do you do, Aunty?” said John 
Brent. “I’ve brought these twa little peo- 
ple to see yourrainbow. They don’t believe 
you've got any ; but this little lady is very 
anxious to see yours, if you really have one» 
and I’ve told her you have.” 

Polly Gambel was lying down, for she 
had rheumatism in her back and was more 
comfortable in bed than anywhere else. 
She was knitting a scarlet red stocking and 
seemed to be enjoying her work very much. 

**T’se glad to see you, John,” she said; 
‘tan’ T’se glad to see dese sweet chillen.” 

Kittie glanced atthe coal-black hands, 
that moved briskly over the scarlet stocking; 
and, the contrast was so great, she thought 
she had never before seen so red a stocking. 

“You’se a thinkin’ how very black dese 
yer hands ob mine are an’ how red dis yer 
stocking is; ain’t you, my little dear?” said 
Polly. 

Kittie blushed and said nothing, for she 
was afraid of offending Polly. 

‘‘Dar was no harm in dat,” said Polly. 
“Why, you sweet lily, you couldn’t tink 
dat black was a very nicecolor. I doesn’t 
tink so, myself. But den I says to myself. 
‘What do you careif youis black, ole Pol- 
ly? You’se got a rainbow.’” 

‘Have you really got-a rainbow ?” asked 
Rudolph, with an incredulous face, that said 
most plainly: ‘I don’t believe a word you 
say, old Polly Gambel.” 

“Have you?” added Kittie, her face. ex- 
pressing more of wonder than of unbelief. 

“Yes, dear chillen, dis yer forlorn ole 
black woman, dat has de rheumatiz so she 
has tolie in de bed a good part ob de time, 
to rest her aching bones, has got arainbow; 
an’ it makes de prettiest kind ob a picter 
before her ole eyes all de time. It nebber 
fades out. De colors are allers dar, fresh an’ 
bright.” 

There was a quiet humor about old Polly 
Gambel, a humor that suffering had not 
destroyed, and she was also fond of exciting 
wonder; so she did not show her rainbow 
at once. 

.“ You doesn’t believe dat ole Polly has 
a ‘rainbow,” she said. ‘‘I see dat in your 
eyes, honey.” 

“Qh! yes, I do,” alias Kittie. “But 


how does it look and where did you get 


it?” 

‘¢ Tt. looks very bright,” answered Polly, 
and the humorous expression of her face 
deepened into something tender and pathet- 
ic as she added: ‘‘I gotit in a graveyard, 
an’ de Lord himself gabe it to me.” 

‘* How queer,” thought Kittie. “I wonder 
if old Polly isn’t growing crazy.” 

John Brent looked at her and smiled, for 
he read her thoughts. 

“Now, I’se a goin’ to tell you all "bout 
my rainbow,” said Polly Gambel. ‘‘I was 
inde graveyard, a buryin’ my last child. 
Dar had been a shower, an’ all ob a sudden, 
jes when de minister was a sayin’ ‘Iam 
de resurrection an’ de life, a beautiful rain- 
bow was stretched acrossde sky. Den I said 
to myself: ‘Ah! dat’s forme, Lord. *Pears 
like asif I couldn’t understand de fustest 
word de minister said; but dat rainbow 
was put inde sky by my Lord, an’ alla- 
purpose to bring de comfort into my soul.’ 
But while I was a sayin’ dis to myself dat 
rainbow was gone. It didn’t stay more dan 
a minute or two; an’ I was disappointed 
an’ fell to cryin’, as if de good God was 
dead. Eberything looked black—a great 
deal blacker dan my black skii—an’ I said: 
‘De Lord is against me, sure.’ But dat 
very minute I saw anoder rainbow, a great 
deal brighter dan dat one dat had gone out 
ob de sky. Someting was whispered in my 
ears,an’ *peared like as if dar was someting 
bright before my eyes in de same minute. 








no more, neder thirst any more;ineder 
shall de sun light on dem, nor any heat, 
Forde Lamb which-is in de midst of de 
trone shall feed dem, an’ shali lead dem un- 
to living fountains ob waters; an’ God shall 
wipe away all tears from dar eyes.’ Den I 
said: ‘Dem sweet words came from de 
Lord; I know dey did.’ An’ I bent my head 
forward to see if I couldn’t catch some 
more, an’ dat very minute I heard: ‘Be. 
hold I make all tings new.’ Peared like as 


ifdat was too much for me, an’ I wiped up © 


my eyes, an’ saysI: ‘ Dear Lord, I won't 
cry no more, if you’se a-goin’ to do all dat 
forme.’ An’ that very minute I heard 
someting more: ‘In my Fader’s house are 
many mansions.’ ‘Glory be tode bressed 
God,’ says I; ‘an’ I’se a-goin’ to hab one ob 
dose mansions.’ An’, my sweet chillen, dat 
very minute I heard some more wonderful 
words: ‘ He will swallow up death in victo- 
ry; an’ de Lord’ God will wipe away tears 
from off all faces” ‘Oh! dat’s nuff, Lord; 
dat’s ’puff,’ says I. ‘Polly Gambel don’t 
need noting more. She’s got a rainbow 
now dat will nebber fade out. De sky may 
be very dark, but dat rainbow will be allers 
dar.’” 

Kittie’s heart was touched by old. Polly’s 
words, and she began tocry. Even John 
Brent wiped his eyes; for, although he had 
heard before of Polly Gambel’s rainbow, it 
seemed new to him. 

‘* Well now, honey,” said Polly, ‘‘ neider 
you or John Brent need to cry because I’se 
got a rainbow. I doesn’t cry ’bout it. Ebery 
day I sing unto de Lord a new song be- 
cause I’se got dis rainbow. I must praise 
him,. you see—can’t help it nohow;; for dis 
rainbow nebber fades out.” ‘ Now, John,” 
added Polly, “if you'll open de door dat 
leads into dat closet an’ bring out de two 
beauties you'll see dar, [ll show dem to de 
chillen.” 

John smiled, as if he knew what A was 
going for; and as he brought out the “‘ two 
beauties” Polly said: 

‘*T doesn’t keep dem beauties in dat dark 
closet. I allers has dem hung up on dem.two 
nails, where I can see dem from dis bed 
when I’se a-lyin’ down; but I had dem put 
in dar dis morning because my room was a- 
goin’ to be swept, an’ de young lady will be 
in before night to hang dem up.” f 

‘“ Why, I’m at your service, Aunty,” said 
John Brent; and he took the pictures, as 
Kittie called them, and hung them in their 
places. 

‘*Some folks would call dem picters,” 
continued old Polly; ‘but I allers call dem 
my rainbow. Dey’re in two parts, you see, 
because de young lady dat made dem for 


me couldn’t put all de big bright letters in” 


one frame. ButI didn’t tell you ’bout dat 
young lady. She’s an angel woman, dat’s 
what she is. When I came home from de 
graveyard—nine years ago—dat sweet soul 
followed me; an’ she came de next day an’ 
-put my little house all in de best order, an’ 
set de sweetest posies all bout my room, an’ 
den I told her’bout my rainbow. An’ den, 
what do you tink she did? She got some 
blue an’ gold an’ pink an’ red paper an’ 
udder colors, an’ cut it allup into beautiful 
bright letters, an’ put dem togedder, so dey 
spelled de same sweet words I heard in de 


.| graveyard, An’ dar dey is right before my 


eyes all de year round.” 

“T can read the words from here, the let- 
ters are all so bright and large,” said Kittie. 

“Dey’re de sweetest words in all de 
Bible,” replied Polly; ‘‘an’ I hope you'll 
keep dem in your heart, honey, an’ I hope 
dis darlin’ boy will too. You ain’t ole 
an’ black an’ poor an’ rheumatizzy, like ole 
Polly Gambel; but you can’t go along far 
in dis world widout wanting just such a 
rainbow as mine. If you hab it, no matter 
for de clouds or de storm. Sometimes, 
when Ise tired ob lyin’ here or ob dragging 


my poor, stiff ole body around de room, I - 
‘In my Fader’s house are - 


says to myself: 
many mansions,’ an’ I won't be stiff or ole 
up dar.” “An’I won’t be black neider,” 
added old Polly, with a pathetic and yet 
humorous expression of face: 


John Brent looked surprised; onl Polly 


noticed it, and said: 
“You doesn’t believe dat, do you, John? 
But it’s true.” -s 
“* Oh—well—I ‘don’t exactly know,” , 
plied John. ‘But I suppose that black and 
white will both bein the Good Country, and 


Dis was what I heard: ‘Dey shall hunger 
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that there won't be any difference between 
*em,” x 

“ Dat couldn’t be, John; dat couldn’t be,’’ 
said Polly. ‘“ When I look at my rainb w, 
Isee ‘Behold I make all tings new’; an’ 
I know dat means dat ole Polly Gambel will 
be made new. Do you. suppose de Lord 
would take me up into one ob dem beautiful 
bressed mansions an’ den make me keep 
my black body? He knows datI nebber 
did like dat color for de skin an’ dat it ain’t 
becomin’ to nobody. No, John. My black 
body won't be dar. Ill be as white as dem 
pond-lilies you bring me ebery summer. 
When de Lord makes all tings new, he 
won’t turn round to me an’ say: ‘ You may 
keep your ole black body, Polly Gambel.’ 
No; hewon’t do dat. It wouldn’t be like 
him.” 

‘John Brent looked puzzled. It was a 
new idea to him that so much would be 
done for black people in the next world. 

Old Polly understood it. 

‘‘Dat’s too much for you to believe, ain’t 
it, John?” she said. ‘‘ But you may justas 
well as not take it allin; for when de Lord 
makes all tings new you may look as sharp 
as you'se a mind to for black folks, but dey 
won’t be dar. We black folks all likesa 
white skin ; an’ we'd pray de Lord to gib us 
one now if it would do any good. But 
we'se willin’ to wait for de great risin’ 
mornin’.” 

Kittie sat with eyes wide open, drinking 
in all that Polly said; and. as the children 
were leaving the happy owner of the rain- 
bow laid one of her thin, wrinkled black 
hands on Kittie’s head and the other on 
her brother’s, and said : 

“My sweet chillen, I bress you in de 
name ob de Lord. Dar’sa great deal ob 
trouble in dis world. De youngest chile 
finds dat out sometimes. De clouds are 
very heavy ; but de Lord has ‘set his bow 
in de cloud,’ an’ it’s a rainbow dat’ll nebber 
fade out. Don’t forget dat, my dear chillen, 
an’ don’t forget dat ole Polly Gambel wants 
tosee you up in'de beautiful world, whar 
dar won’t be noting to cry ’bout, because 
deLord God will be dar an’ hissmile on 
eberyting an’ everybody.” 








THE DOG-BOY. 





ALTHOUGH numerous incidents fn the life 
of Sir Edwin Landseer have appeared, both 
in English and American journals, since his 
death, there seems no diminution of interest 
in the details of the artistic career of this 
wonderful painter of animals. A lengthy 
article which recently appeared in the Corn- 
hill Magazine gives afresh insight into his 
early life and a clearer idea of his character- 
istic traits than can be obtained by most of 
the formal biographies which have been 
written. In our brief space we can only 
abridge a few isolated facts or incidents. 

When a baby boy, Edwin Landseer de- 
lighted to draw from copies set him by 
mother and sisters; only he complained 
then of. their sameness, and his wise father 
bid him take Nature as his copy. In the 
South Kensington Museum is a little picture 
of a donkey, marked “E. Landseer, five 
years old.” Another drawing of a pointer 
curling: his tail was sketched at the age of 
six. Time developed the fairy gift with 
which young Edwin was born. At eight 
he was always drawing animals, although 
when a mere lad he painted in oil the 

- trait of his baby sister, toddling about a 
big bonnet. He was_a pretty little curly- 
headed boy when he entered the Royal 
Academy asa student, and there attracted 
Fuseli’s attention by his talents and gentle 
manners. Fuseli would look around for 
him and say: ‘‘ Where is my little dog-boy ?” 

Perhaps the secret of the little ‘‘ dog- 
boy’s” remarkable success lay partially in 
his love for animals. Certainly he under- 
stood how to deal with them and his won- 
derful power over them is well known. An 
illustrious lady once asked him how it was 
that he gained this influence. ‘ By peep- 
ing into their hearts, ma’am,’’ was his an- 
swer. A large party of his friends were 
with him at his house in St. John’s Wood, 
on one occasion. His servant opened the 
door, and three or four dogs rushed in, ones 
very fierce-looking mastiff. The ladies re- 
coiled; but the creature bounded up to 
Landseer, treating him like an old friend, 
with most expansive demonstrations of de- 
light. Some one remarking how fond the 
dog seemed of him, he said: “I never saw 
it before in my life.” Onan another occa- 
sion he came in from his meadow somewhat 
disheveled and tired. ‘‘What have you 
been doing?” asked a friend. “Only teach- 
jos some horses tricks for Astley’s; and 

ere is my whip,” he said, showing: a. piece 
bf sugar in bis hand, He said that break- 
ing-in horses meant more often breaking 
their hearts and robbing them of all their 
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élite of No one was “more 
often eres reay, with his 
good-humored face, ready 

icate flattery. ‘‘ Landseer,” he would call 
out, at his entrance, ‘‘ keep the dogs off me” 
—referring to the painted ones. ‘I want 
to come in, and some of them will bite me 
and that fellow in the corner is growling 
furiously.” The same visitor one day grave- 
ly asked for a pin; and when it was given 
him, with the inquiry what he wanted it 
for, he replied: “To take the thorn out of 
that m3 foot. Do you not see what pain 
he isin?” In that same studio, so dear -to 
him, Lanseer wished to die. To the very 
end he did not give up his work. When he 
was almost at his worst, they gave him his 
easel and canvas and left him in the studio, 
hoping that work might help him forget his 
suffering. When his attendants came back, 
they found that he had painted the picture 
of a little lamb lying beside a lion. This 
and “The Font” were Landseer’s last 
pictures. ‘‘The Font” is an allegory of all 
creeds and all created things coming to- 
gether into Pe light of truth. It is pow 
owned by thé Queen. She wrote to her old 
friend and expressed her admiration for it 
and asked to become the or. Her 
interest and sympathy brightened the sad- 
ness of the last days of Edwin Land- 
seer. 
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HOW TO TELL A FUNNY STORY 





Youne writers and sometimes old writ- 
ers of stories of wonders, whether professed- 
ly fairy tales or not, are far too apt to fancy 
they may introduce almost any wonder 
they please, so long as it is physically possi- 
ble.: This is not so. Supposein writing a 
story you were describing a house fifty 
miles from the sea and relating things that 
happened to the man that lived in it. Sup- 

you said that one day when he was 
walking out in the road he met a whale, 
which killed him with a blow of its tail. 
This would only make your reader laugh at 
you. If you intended him to laugh at such 
an incident (and not at yourself for introduc- 
ing it), you would have to tellitina ver 
clever way. But you could never make it 
allright with the reader by saying that it 
was not impossible, for a whale was an 
amphibious animal. On the other hand, 
you might relate something quite as un- 
likely, and yet make noonelaugh. For ex- 
ample, you might say that one morning, 
when the man was walking at the bottom 
of his garden, the earth opened and swal- 
lowed him up; and this would not be 
so bad as the whale story. The 
reason or part of the reason is that it 
is simpler and offers to the mind less that 
the mind can criticise one way or the other. 
Why should the earth noi open and swallow 
aman up? Nobody can say why. We 
never saw the earth doit, and that is all. 
If we knew that you wanted to get rid of 
the man just at that point ef the story, we 
might laugh; but otherwise, if it were a 
story of wonders, we need not do so. A 
young child who had read of sucha thing 
would be frightened by it. He would prob- 
ably keep at the top of the garden for days; 
and when his mothersaid, “‘ Why don’t you 
run to the bottom of the garden, as usual ?” 
he would be quite likely to make answer: 
‘“*Oh! mamma, because I’m so afraid the 
‘earth’ should open and swallow me 

This shows how much use has to do with 
such things. A child has not been used to 
the solidity of the earth under his feet for as 
many years as & grown-up person, and 
would not be so much surprised to see it 
suddenly open. 

From what we have been saying we may 
gather a very important and also very sim- 
ple law of story-telling: namely, you must 
either make your incidents probable or tell 
your story in such s way as not to make 
people think about what is probable and 
what is not—Good Things. 
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A NEW LINCOLN ANECDOTE. 


Cox. Lewis D. CAMPBELL recently gave 
forth the following anecdote: He called 
upon President Lincoln during the war, 
and was kindly received, with the question : 
‘« What can I do for you, Lew ?” Inform- 
ing him of my wish to go with McLean to 
Fort Lafayette, I said I desired him to give 
me a permit todoso. ‘Is that all? Most 
certainly will I!’ and, picking up a blank 
card, he wrote on it in pencil: 

* Allow Col, Lew. D. Campbell to enter Fort Lafay- 
ette. A. LINCOLN.’ 


I read it and, thanking him, said: ‘* All 
right, Mr. ident, so far as it goes; but 
I would much prefer to have you add one 
thing more.” Taking the card again and 
reading it aloud, he inquired: ‘* What 
more do you think necessary?” ‘‘ Plense 
add the words, ‘ also to come out!’” Catch- 
ing the idea, he stretched out~ his long legs, 
and, leaning back in the chair, he again 
laughed loud eno to be heard all over 
the mansion. A adding the words, 
which he said were very important in those 
days, he : “Lew, why do. you not 
remain in the army? You ought to be 
there.” LIreplied: ‘* My health failed, and 
Icould not have lived until now in the 
service. But 
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litary service. Whilst’you 
to push forward, you have.at 
the same time the prudence to guard the rear 
and provide for a safe retreat if necessary.” 





Ayer's Hair Vigor, 
FOR RESTORING GRAY HAIR 


TO1TS NATURAL VITALITY AND COLOR. 


Advancing years, sick- 
ness, care, point- 
ment, and hereditary pre- 
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PREPARED BY 


Dr. J.C. AYER & CO., 


LOWELL, MASS., 
Practical and Analytical Chemists. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS AND DEALERS IN MEDI- 
CINE. 
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New Scheme of Easy Payments 


MASON & HAMLIN 
CABINET ORGANS. 


The MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN 
COMPANY have arranged a new system, 


under which they now offer. their. well- 


known Organs 
For Rent, with Privilege of Purchase, 


at prices and on terms extraordinarily 
favorable. 

Payments may run through one to four 
years. 

All Rent which has been paid allowed 
and deducted on Organs purchased and paid 
for within one year. 

An organ may be returned after six 
months, at cost of only reasonable rent, if 
for any reason it is not wanted longer. If 
an Organ be retained and rent paid four 
years, it becomes the property of the 
party hiring, without further pay- 
ment. 

Organs will be rented on this plan to any 
part of the country accessible to our 
Wwarerooms or agencies. Only knowledge 
of the unrivaled excellence of our organs 
and practical experience that they will be 
found so attractive in use that scarcely any 
of them will ever be returned warrant this 
offer to supply them on such terms, 

¢@” Terms of Renting, containing full par- 
ticulars. with descriptions of Styles, Rents, 
and Prices, also Illustrated Catalogues and 
Testimonial Circulars, sent Free. Address, 

MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN CO., 


Boston, New. Yor, on CHIcago. 








THE NINETEENTH ANNUAL EDITION of 
our celebrated Seed Catalogue and Amateur’s 
Guide to the Flower and Kitchen Garden, con- 
taining upward of 200 pages, including several hundred 
finely-executed engravings of favorite flowers and 


vegetables and a beantifully-colored Chromo 


with a Supplement for 1874, will be mailed to all appli- 
cants upon receipt of 25 cents. An edition, ele- 


gantly bound in cloth, $1. 


BLISS'S GARDENERS’ ALMANAC 


and ABRIDGED CATALOGUE contains up- 
ward of 100 pages, and embraces a monthly calendar 
of operations and a price-list of all the leading 


Garden, Field, and Flower Sceds, with brief 


directions for their culture. A copy will be mailed to 
all applicants enclosing two three-cent stamps, Ad- 


Be Ke BLISS & SONS, 


Nos. 23 Park Place and 20 Murray St. 


Pa) Box 671%: NEW YORK: 
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CELEBRATED 


LIVER':.PILLs, 


FOR THE CURE OF 


Hepatitis or Liver Complaint, 


DYSPEPSIA AND SICK HEADACHE, 


Sj 


Symptoms of a Diseased Liver, 
AIN in the right side, under the edge 


of the ribs, increases on pressure $ 
sometimes the pain is in the left side; the 
patient is rarely able to lie on the left 
side ; sometimes the pain is felt under the 
shoulder-blade, and it frequently extends 
to the top of the shoulder, and is some- 
times mistaken for a rheumatism in the 
arm. ‘The stomach is affected with loss. 
of appetite and sickness; the bowels in 
general are costive, sometimes alternative 
with lax; the head is troubled with 
pain, accompanied with a dull, heavy 
sensation in the back part. There is ge- 
nerally a considerable loss of memory, 
accompanied with a painful sensationcof 
having left undone something which ought 
to have been done, A slight, dry cough 
is sometimes an attendant. The patient 
complains of weariness and debility; he 
is easily startled, his feet are cold or burn- 
ing, and he complains of a prickly sensa- 
tion of the skin; his spirits are low; and 
although he is satisfied that-exercise would 
be beneficial to him, yet he can scarcely 
summon up fortitude enough to try it, 
In fact, he distrusts every remedy. “See 
veral of the above symptoms attend the 
disease, but cases have occurred where 
few of them existed, yet examination of 
the body, after death, has shown the Li- 
ver to have been extensively deranged, 


AGUE AND FEVER. 


Dr. C, M’Lane’s Liver Pitts, 1x Cases 
or Acuvue anp Fever, when taken with 
Quinine, are productive of the most happy 
results. No better cathartic can be used, 
preparatory to, or after taking Quinine. 
We would advise all who are afflicted 
with this disease to give them a FAIR 
TRIAL. 


Address all orders to 
FLEMING BROS., PrrrspurcH, PA, 


P. S. Dealers and Physicians ordering from others 
than Fleming Bros,, will do well to write their orders 
distinctly, and take none but Dr. C. M’ Lane's, prepared. 
by Fleming Bros., Pittsburgh, Pa, To those wishing to 
give them a trial, we will forward per mail, post-paid, to 
any part of the United States, one box of Pills for 
twelve three-cent tage stamps, or one vial of Vermi+* 
fuge for fourteen three-cent stamps. All orders from Ca« 
nada must be accompanied: by twenty cents extra, 

Sold by all respectable Druggists and Country Store~ 
keepers generally. 


Dr. C. M’Lane’s Vermifuge 


Should be kept in every nursery. If you would have 

your children grow up to be HEALTHY, STRONG; 

vicorous Men and Women, give them a few doses of 
‘M’LANE’S VERMIFUGE, 


TO EXPEL THE WORMS. 
a BEWARE OF IMITATIONS 
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on ore to Patentees : 
Ww. BIXLER & CO., Easton, Pa.; or 


WILSON, Providence, R. 1., Wholesale ae ~ 
N. E. States. 
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The Household Panacea and: Family 
ment is the best remedy in she world ‘ 
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NOTICES, 


ta?” All communications for the Editorial, Literary 
News, and Miscellaneous Columns of this journal 
should be addressed to The Editor of The Inde- 
pendent, P.-0. Box 2787. 

&" All communications for the Commercial Depart- 
ment to the Commercial Editor; and all business com- 
munications from subscribers and advertisers to 
Henry ©. Bowen, Box 2787. 

&2” No notice can be taken of anonymous commu- 
nications. Whatever is intended for insertion must 
be authenticated by the name and address of the 
writer; not necessarily for publication, but as a 
guaranty of good faith. 

&@™ We do not hold ourselves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 
of our correspondents. 

2” Manuscripts sent to THE INDEPENDENT cannot 
be returned unless accompanied by a stamped and 
directed envelope; otherwise they will not he pre- 
served. 


Che Independent. 


HENRY C. BOWEN, 
Eprror, PosiisHeR, AND PROPRIETOR. 








New York, February Sth, 1874. 
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MR. SUMNER'S CIVIL RIGHTS 
BILL. 


On the first day of the session of the 
present Congress Senator Sumner. offered 
in the Senate a Supplemental Civil Rights 
Bill, not differing in its essential provisions 
from the two bills on the same subject 
which he had previously offered, and upon 
which the Judiciary Committee of the Sen- 
ate had reported adversely. The present 
bill haying remained on the calendar siace 
the commencement of the session, Mr. Sum- 
ner last week made an effort to bring it di- 
rectly before the Senate, without sending it 
to the Judiciary Committee for examina- 
tion. This led to a spicy debate, mainly on 
the question of reference, though incident- 
ally involving the merits of the bill itself, 
after which it was referred. 

The course of the Senate in thus disposing 
of the bill for the present is eminently wise. 
Proposing, as it does, an entirely new field 
of legislation by the General Government, 
involving a construction of the Fourteenth 
Amendment, and beircg, in fact, a bill for 
the enactment of criminal law, it should be 
submitted to the careful scrutiny of the law 
committee of the Senate prior to its con- 
sideration for final action. Congress has 
already passed two Civil Rights bills—one 
in 1866 and the other in 1870; and this, 
like a similar bill that bas been debated in 
the House of Representatives and then re- 
ferred back to the Judiciary Committee, 
proposes to go still further, and interdict 
all discriminations in respect to citizens 
of the United States ‘‘by reason of race, 
color, or previous condition of servitude,” 
on the part of? inn-keepers, common car- 
riers, licensed owners or lessees of theaters, 
trustees and managers of public schools and 
other institutions of learning, cemetery asso- 
ciations and benevolent institutions sup- 





includes in his bill any exclusion from the 
jury panel on the same ground. Violations 
of the law, as proposed, are made penal 
offenses, punishable by. fine and imprison- 
ment. ~ ; 

We have no doubt that such enactments 
are fully within the scope of the legislative 
powers of the several states. The legisla- 
ture of this state last winter passed a civil 
Tights bill of this character. The same, 
we believe, has been done in several 
of the other states; and should be done 
in every state, if the facts show 
any necessity for it. It is the business of 
lawmakers to adjust their legislation to the 
circumstances and wants of the people. 
The colored people are citizens of the state 


in which they reside; and it is the duty of |: 


each slate to protect its own citizens with- 
out reference to the question of race or 
color, and to prevent any unjust and im- 
proper discrimiuations that lie within the 
remedial action of law. We place this 
qualification upon the duty since there are 
manifestly many discriminations which 
even state law could not interdict without 
transcending its limits and subverting in- 
dividualliberty. It is not the province of any 
human law to. correct all the wrongs which 
are condemned by a good conscience. 


Our main difficulty with Mr. Sumner’s 
bill, as with that in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, is a constitutional one. We 
may be mistaken; yet, adopting the prin- 
ciples laid down by the Supreme Court of 
the United. States in..the. New Orleans 
Slaughter House Case, we are not able to 
see the constitutional basis upon which 
Congress*can justly found such a law. ‘Its 


powers are enumerated and to these its” 


authority is limited. The items embraced 
in the bill are not such items as judicial 
interpretation has hitherto placed among 
“the privileges and immunities of citizens 
of the United States,” and, hence, not such 
as the first and last sections of the Four- 
teenth Amendment clothe Congress with 
power to regulate by law. To our under- 
standing, they pertain to state citizenship, 
and not to that of the United States, between 
which there is a wide difference as to 
the source of regulating power. The 
Supreme Court has interpreted the .Consti- 
tution as making such a distinction in re- 
spect to citizenship, and Congress should 
conform its action thereto. This bill seems 
to us to enter the field of state jurisdiction, 
and to deal with matters which properly be- 
long to the legislatures of the respective 
states, without any warrant in the Consti- 
tution for so doing. 

The provisoin the first section of the bill 
excludes it from any application to ‘‘private 
schools, cemeteries, and institutions of 
learning.” Now, we will thank Mr. Sumncr 
or any one else to give us the legal reason: 
drawn from the Constitution of the United 
States, showing why institutions that are 
established under and regulated by state law 
areincluded, while private ones are excluded. 
Has not the state as much right to regulate 
these local matters of its own creation 
as individuals to regulate the same matters 
when created by themselves? The state, 
for example, licenses a theater and imposes 
upon it such restrictions as it pleases, Now, 
does the mere fact that this theater is thus 
licensed bring its arrangements under the 
jurisdiction of Congress, when they would 
not be under that jurisdiction if it were a 
private theater without any license? If so, 
we should like to be pointed to the clause 
in the Constitution that makes it so. The 
same mode of reasoning is equally applica- 
ble to other items. The state creation or 
recognition or regulation of a thing is 
manifestly no source of legislative power 
to Congress and equally no rule for the 
interpretation of its powers. 

Heartily as we favor the fullest protection 
to all colored as well as white citizens of 
the United States; we nevertheless believe 
in having the thing done by the right- 
fal authority. We would not -have 
Congress attempt to do even a good ‘thing 
beyond the reach of its constitutional 
powers. There is such 4 reality as state 
rights and state jurisdiction, andone of the 
dangers of the General Government now is 
that it will unlawfully interfere with this 
reality. ‘The lesson furnished in the case of 
Louisiana ought to be instructive on this 
point, “ Brot 8 
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WE heartily thank the Hon. Edwin De 
Leon for the very interesting and valuable 
account given by him in our last number of 
the relations of the Southern negroes to the 
whites, as they appear to a Southern man 
like himself. The article was. a weighty 
one and contains much truth. 

It will teach us that the issues of the war 
are practically settled. Mr. De Leon testi- 
fies—and we fully credit his testimony—that 
the leaders of public opinion in the South 
do not desire the re-establishment of slavery. 
They accept the situation and would not 
change it. We also believe, with Mr. De 
Leon, that they accept as a finality the en- 
franchisement of the negro and are con- 
vinced of the necessity of educating their 
colored voters, 

And, if this much is allowed, everything 
else that justice can ask in the name of 
equal rights is ultimately safe. We are will- 
ing to risk it that the negro will secure, 
about as fast as he can earn it, the recogni- 
tion of all his social.righis, if he be only 
allowed to vote and encouraged to learn. 
At present the negroes are mostly under a 
social ostracism ; but so long as not one in 
ten of them can read they cannot greatly 
complain. Ignorance, whether in ‘‘ white 
trash” or black trash, has no right to claim 
equality with education and culture. 

But there runs one radical error, as we 
take it, through Mr. De Leon’s article. He 
properly repudiates the idea of any conflict 
of races; but he makes the mistake of 
basing the harmony of races not on a. one- 
ness of human nature, but on the perpetual 
dependence of the blacks on the whites. 
He says: ‘‘The relation between the former 
master and the late slave is now, what it 
ever has been, one of mutual good feeling 
and the performance of mutual good offices; 
of giving employment, on the one hand, and of 
affectionate dependence, on the other—a relation 
almost entirely unaltered by the war and 
emancipation.” - He further says on this 
point: “And the negro works, as he used 
to, for the white man, who remains landed 
proprietor still.” The ‘ld ‘relation con- 
tinties, and he thinks will continue and 
ought to continue, perpetuating the caste 
distinction of the South. 

That it does continue largely we do not 
doubt. That it will be permanent we do 
not believe. But that is a question on 
which vaticination will be of no great serv- 
ice either to Mr.’ De Leon or ourselves. 
Time will decide. He believes that’ educa- 
tion will fit the negro to be a good peasant 
and a safe voter, under the influence of the 
resident nobility. We believe it will fit the 
blacks, just as well as the whites, ‘to be em- 
ployers, as well as employees, and that the 
abolition of slavery and the education of all 
classes will result in their social as well as 
their political equality. For moral and edu- 
cated people shall inherit the earth, be 
they white or black; and the ignorant and 
superstitious and immoral will be minions 
and serfs, whatever their color. To this 
Mr. De Leon would doubtless agree, and 
would base his prophecy of white suprem- 
acy upon it. : 

' For, according to Mr. De Leon; the educa- 
tion of the negro is very desirable, but not 
very hopeful. . Hé-says: 

“ With reference to the educational. prog- 
ress made by the freedmen and their savings, 
I cannot conscientiously declare either to 
to be great, or even considerable. Immense 
efforts have been made and vast sums of 
money have been poured out like water for 
educational purposes; but it has been ap- 
parently : 

s See rea TOES toe benlenant eaven ’— 
sinking and dispnpeating. and leaving an 
unwrinkled sea behind and lost among its 
waters. Of the 34,000,000 of dollars which 

ssed through the hands of the Freedinen’s 

ureau, ostensibly for their benefit, neither 
the freedmen themselves nor their white 
neighbors can find the fruits, except in the 
institute which bears the name of Howard, 
and a few'smaller educational ones, whose 
tangible results are by no means commen- 
surable with such an outlay.” 


But let us examine some of these state- 


ments.. The $34,000,000 mentioned by 


him is a mistake, as $14,000,000:is a little 
over the true amount, only a part of which 
was used for educational purposes, a por- 
tion of it being employed to feed the stary- 


. jng whites; as well as blacks, just after the 


war, Weare cofifident the freednien"havé 





§ A 
of the Bureau and of the benevolent con: ° 
tributions from the North in educational 
institutions ; and if “* their white neighbors” 
are blinder, we will try to open their eyes, 

The money expended in primary schools. 
kept in sheds makes no visible show. It 
Kas been spent in putting up cheap build- 
ings and mainly in paying teachers’ wages. 
The fruits are the pupils who have been 
taught. For visible results we must point 
to those institutions that give a higher edu- 
cation and aim to prepare teachers. It will 
be understood that the institutions formerly 
aided by the Freedmen’s Bureau are those 
which now are either part of the public 
school system of the South or are supported 
by benevolent societies. : 

As one of these, we would point to the 
High Schoo! of Macon, Ga., just assumed by 
the city and having 769 pupils; to the Storrs 
School, Atlanta, aided by the city’s school 
board and attended by 424 pupils; to the 
Swayne School in Montgomery, with its 
483 pupils, also aided by the school author- 
ities; to the Beach Institute, Savannah, 
with its 677 pupils; to the Burrell 
School in Selma, with its 469 pupils— 
which few we select from the report 
of the American Missionary Association, 
which has just reached us. That Associa- 
tion also has similar normal schools at 
Wilmington, N. C.; Charleston and Green- 
wood, 8. C.; Andersonville, Ga.; Athens, Ma- 
rion, and Mobile, Ala.; Chattanooga and 
Memphis, Tenn.; Lexington and Louis- 
ville, Ky.; Columbus, Miss.; Galveston, 
Texas; and Jefferson City, Mo.; having 
pupils varying in number from 84 to 545. 
The Baptists have their similar normal 
schools and theological institutes at Rich- 
mond, Raleigh, Augusta, Nashville, and 
New Orleans. The Methodists have insti- 
tutes at Nashville, Atlanta, New Orleans, 
and Orangeburg, 8. C., and normal schools 
at Huntsville, Holly Springs, and Marshall, 
Texas; while the Presbyterians have nor- 
mal schools at Concord and ‘Charlotte, N, 
C., and Charleston, 8. C. 

Or, if it be necessary to point to more am- 
bitious chartered institutions, with their fine 
buildings, we can do™it. Berea College, 





‘| Ky., has 241 pupils, one-third of them white, 


and one-half whitein the four higher depart- 
ments. It bas just completed a fine brick 
building, at a cost of over $50,000. At Fisk 
University, Nashville, a magnificent build- 
ing is now erecting, which will rival any 
other in the South, built entirely from the 
earnings of a dozen of its pupils, ex-slaves, 
known in America and Great Britain as the 
Jubilee Singers. It has 415 pupils, of whom 
50: taught during their vacation last year. 
We would point to the Hampton (Va), In- 
stitute, with its broad agricultural lands, its 
hospital buildings fitted up for educational 
purposes, its new brick edifice, adorneing 
the grounds and furnishing dormitories, reci- 
tation rooms, ‘and a printing office; and to 
its projected Virginia Hall, equaling either 
of the other buildings we have named. We 
call attention to the grant of nearly $100,000 
in land scrip by {he Virginia. legislature, 
evincing the appreciation of the ‘‘ white 
neighbors”; and to the overcrowded rooms, 


compelling part of the students to study in - 
tents in. the winter, to show the appreciation . 
We point to the Atlanta; 
University, with its 12 teachers and 250. 


of the freedmen. 


pupils, with its sixty acres of land, its two 
substantial brick edifices, to the gift of 
$8,000 thrice bestowed by the legislature 
of Georgia. But ‘‘the time would fail to 
tell of” similar institutions in other cities, 
whose best work is in their three thousand 
pupils who have already become teachers, 
and whose excellent instruction has been 
vouched for again and again by Southern 
men. We feel authorized in saying that 


. these institutions, and such as these, orig- 


inating in the Freedmen’s Bureau and the 
betievolent societies of the North, whose 


‘fruits Mr. De Leon is unable to discover, 


have in twelve years given an impulse 
tothe freedmen such as will not be given 
for the next half century by the efforts of 


the whites in the South, if no greater activity . 
. be manifested than has been shown since 


thé war. 3 

Mr. De Leon says that the withdrawal of 
the $23,000,000 of the $26,000,000 of de- 
posits of the freedmen from the Savings 


' Bank verifies his statement “of their almost 


invariable habit of spending as fast as they 









































_ of the branches of the Freedmen’s Bank 
have kept account of the purposes for which 
this money has been withdrawn, and we 
bave been repeatedly told that a large share 
was spent in ‘the purchasing of land or the 
building of houses; and from our own ob- 
servation of the many homesowned by these 
people we can testify to the accuracy of the 
estimate. In one small town in Georgia 
careful inquiries made four years after the 
war showed that every seventh head of 
freedmen’s families in the place had secured 
for himself a home. WNoris this thriftshown 
“chiefly on the part of half-breeds and quad- 
roons,” as Mr. De Leon says. So far as we 
have observed, the pure black has been as 
thrifty and provident as the mixed race. 
The three colored men who leased and after- 
ward purchased the Jo. Davis plantation, at 
a cost of $40,000, which they accumulated 
after the war, were full-blooded negroes. 


“One other point, in conclusion. Mr. De 
Leon predicts ‘‘the slow but sure extirpa- 
tion of the race.” We heard this uttered 
after the war so manytimes and so con- 
fidently that we looked with some expecta- 
tion of its truthfulness when the census of 
1870 should tell its story. But, strange to 
say, its statement was that during the dis- 
astrous decade so destructive of negro life 
in the South the colored people had in- 
creased nearly half a million! But Mr. De 
Leon says again: “ The coming census will 
tell a strange story in regard to this de- 
crease.” Mr. De Leon had better forego 
prophesying on the subject. The South has 
bad little success in it, and alas! for him if 
he should happen to beright. What would 
become of his happy South, where he says 
of the two races ‘‘each is indispensable to 
the other”? 





A WATCHMAN CAUGHT NAPPING. 


Dr. OtmsTuaD has at length been heard 
from. The leading editorial in the last 
Watchman and Reflector is from his pen, and 
it describes that ‘‘Thanksgiving in London” 
at which he assisted in administering the 
Lord’s Supper. He explains how, previous- 
yy to this service, he, with quite a number 
of other Americans, was hospitably enter- 
tained at a private mansion of that city, and 
how the party was thence conveyed in car- 
riages to the Congregational church where 
the public religious services were held. The 
rest we shall suffer him to tell : 


** At the Lord’s Supper, which followed 
the sermon preached by Pastor Bevan, the 
absent editor of the Watchman and Reflector 
offered, as specialiy invited, one of the 
prayers, Rev. Mr. Noble, an excellent Meth- 
odist brother from Elmira, N. Y., offering 
the other prayer. Amid the circumstances 
and surroundings of the tender and mem- 
orable occasion, having been present under 
alike special invitation at the previous fes- 
tivities and services, we did not feel at lib- 
erty to refuse the request to offer prayer. 
All the more did we feel thus because the 
service was not counted, in any proper sense, 
an ecclesiastical one; but a Christian com- 
memoration, in which, on an occasion such 
as this, ‘all who Jove our. Lord Jesus Christ 
in sincerity’ could unite, whether or not 
connected with an Evangelical communion. 
We.are sure no one present regarded the 
observance of that hour as a churchly ordi- 
nance, such as Baptists, and others as well, 
hold ¢t to be as commonly observed.” 


Exactly so. It was a Christian commem- 

oration, rather than a Baptist commemora- 
tion; and none the worse for that, to our 
thinking. It was what we have steadily 
contended that the sacrament ought always 
to be: It was “ the Lord’s Supper ”’—that is 
what he calls it—and not the church’s sup- 
per. It was a Christian ordinance, and not 
an ecclesiastical observance. “ All who love 
our Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity” could 
unite in it. And we understand Dr. Olm- 
stead to say that participation in a serv- 
ice of this sort is lawful for Baptists, 
Then it is lawful for them to partake of the 
supperin half of the Congregational church- 
es in this country, and in many of the 
Episcopal churches, and in some of the 
Presbyterian churches, and most of the 
Methodist churches. The table is spread in 
all these, exactly as it was spread in Totten- 
ham Road Chapel. 

It isuseless to try to dodge this conclu- 
sion, Dr. Olmstead must face it squarely.’ 
There are just two courses open before him, 
and there is no middle course. He may con- 
fess that he has sinned grieyously in London, 





Hardly so. The cashiers of some 








conduct, and insist that when the Lord’s 
Supper is made a ‘ Christian commemora- 
tion,” rather than a ‘‘ churchly ordinance,” 
all Christians have a right to partake of it. 
If he will take this position, he may save his 
self-respect and secure a powerful following 
in his own denomination. The times are 
ripe for a leader who has the courage of his 
opiniens. It he will but plant himself upon 
the ground of that famous secret circular, 
and bravely demand toleration for Open 
Communionists, he may lose a few sub- 
scribers, to begin with; but he will gaiz a 
good name and do a good work. But such 
attempts as he has made in this editorial to 
keep on both sides of the question will cer- 
tainly lose him both cash and credit. 


re 


THE STATE CHARITIES. 





In one of his essays Lowell says that the 
almanac advice in Mr. Emerson’s neighbor- 
hood for October reads thus: ‘‘ Now get in 
your early Vedas.” In January and Febru- 
ary the business of statistical commissions 
is to “‘getin” their anuual reports to the 
state legislatures, and so we are now reaping 
the year’s crop of volumes on health, labor, 
prisons, public charities, etc., some of which 
deserve notice in these columns as relating 
to important branches of social and political 
economy. One of the first of these volumes 
tomake its appearance is the tenth annual 
report of the Massachusetts Board of State 
Charities—the pioneer in a movement for 
systematizing public charity which has now 
become almost universal in the Northern 
States. This voard was created in Gov, 
Andrew’s time, more than ten years ago, 
and has been in vigorous activity ever 
since; while at intervals within the ten 
years boards resembling it have been estab- 
lished in New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Missouri, 
Connecticut, Rhode Island, and North 
Carolina. We believe the Ohio board 
has been discontinued, after four or 
five years’ continuance; the Connecticut 
board was appointed less than a year since 
and has done but little; that in Missouri 
does not seem to have accomplished much 
more; and that in North Carolina has been 
paralyzed by discord between the legisla- 
ture and the governor as to the power of 
making appointments. But in the other 
states mentioned, nearly all large and influ- 
ential ones, the work of these boards has 
gone on without hindrance and has re- 
sulted in much good. The most active and 
aggressive of them all just now seems to be 
that of Pennsylvania, which, under the di- 
rection of its chairman, Mr. George L. 


Harrison, of Philadelphia, has been investi- | 


gating, among other topics, the legal condi- 
tion and actual state ot the insane persons 
confined in prisons ana poor-houses. A 
special report on this topic was issued in 
advance of the publication of the board’s 
main report; and in this the claim of the in- 
sane poor to better treatment is strongly set 
forth, seconded by the statement and peti- 
tion of some of the best physicians and 
lawyers and of the supreme court judges in 
that state. What they especially ask is hos- 
pital treatment for these neglected insane, 
and they show that the law and its admin- 
istration are both bad in regard toa class 
that pecliarly needs the protection of the 
law. 

The Massachusetts report for 1873 also 
complains of the same neglect of the insane 
poor in one of the public establishments, 
and calls for the appointment of a medical 
inspector to look after their condition. The 
volume is very comprehensive in its con- 
tents, however; and thisis only one of many 
topics on which it touches. In Massachu- 
setts the number of the pauper and criminal 
classes is greater than in most of the states 
and their subdivision into grades is more 
minute than anywhere else. In that state, 
too, the Board of Charities possesses more 
extensive powers than elsewhere, and ‘act- 
ually removes the poor from one establish- 
ment to another or beyond the state limits 
when there is occasion to do so. For ex- 
ample, last year there were no less than 
1,250 poor persons sent out of Massachusetts 
by the Board, and more than 1,000 trans- 
ferred from one establishment to another: 
orto the care of their friends within the 





ever, are placed in Massachusetts families, 
the number so placed at any one time being 
about 1,300, of whom all but 100 prob- 
ably have homes in Massachusetts. The 
practice of sending poor children to 
homes in the West, so common in 
New York, does not seem to prevail in 
Massachusetts. No other state, however, 
has so perfect a system for the care of poor 
children, particularly such as come before 
the courts, who numbered about 2,000 in 
Massachusetts last year and who form one 
of the many subdivisions of the poor in 
that state. There are also the state paupers 
and the town paupers; the sick poor and 
the convict poor; the poor children in a 
state school and the young delinquents in 
the reformatories; the indoor paupers and 
those receiving ‘‘ outdoor relief”; the pris- 
oners in state and county prisons(numbering 
nearly 20,000 in course of a year); the blind, 
the deaf-mutes, the insane, the idiots, etc. ; 
the whole of these dependent classes in Mas- 
sachusetis counting up to sixty or seventy 
thousand persons in course of a year, ina 
population now estimated at about 1,550,000. 
Concerning all these the Board of Charities 
has something to report and much that it 
says is highly interesting. 

Wisconsin must now have a population 
nearly as great as that of Massachusetts, 
the difference of 400,000 between them in 
1870 having nearly been overcome by this 
time, probably. There is a great contrast 
between the two states in the number of 
their dependents, however. Those who in 
Massachusetts are supported or aided from 
the public revenues, in one way or another, 
cannot be estimated at less than 60,000 per- 
sons during the year, including prisoners; 
while the average or constant number is more 
than 12,000. In Wisconsin, judging by the 
report of its Board of Charities, there can- 
not be more than 10,000 of these dependents 
in all, and the average number does not ex- 
ceed 3,000. That is to say,in two states 
nearly equal in population, the older and 
wealthier Massachusetts has four times as 
many paupers and crimnals to look after as 
does the younger and more rural Wiscon- 
sin, This difference is partly explained by 
differences in the penal laws or in their 
enforcement; but that is not the whole ex- 
planation. An old community always has 
more dependents to support than a new 
one; a population in cities and villages al- 
ways has more pauperism than a rural pop- 
ulation. Moreover, the habit of giving to 
the poor generally increases the number to 
whom relief must be given. The compar- 
ative cost in these two states cannot be 
gathered from the reports ; but, since Massa- 
chusetts paid last year something like 
$2,000,000 for its charities and prisons of 
all kinds, besides nearly half a million in 
state pensions to soldiers and their families, 
and Wisconsin did not probably pay out 
more than $500,000, the same disproportion 
appears in the expenditure as in the num- 
ber of beneficiaries. 


The New York Board of Charities is the 
largest in the country, having adozen mem- 
bers. It is also slowest in its movements, 
and seldom has its annual report in print 
until a year after the year reported on has 
expired. Those of Illinois and Michigan 
report only once in two years, and that in 
the even years, so that nothing is due from 
either of these states until late in the present 
year. Their past volumes have been useful 
collections ‘of facts, and in some of them 
principles have been Jaid down and ques- 
tions forcibly argued. In the Massachusetts 
and Wisconsin reports this year the ob- 
servations of the two secretaries in Europe 
are noted down and will be found valuable. 
All or nearly all of these volumes lack one 
thing—a brief and comprehensive summary 
of their statements, with comments showing 
to what the facts point. Without such a 
recapitulation the mind of the reader wan- 
ders in a maze of figures and Is embarrassed 
by the statistical riches poured out before 
him. If somebody would take the reports 
coming from the nine or ten states which 
issue them and would carefully compare 
and edit their most important parts, he 
would make a real contribution to social 
science. This isa work for some industri- 
ous person to do, byt hardly in the columns 


of s newspaper, 












We have given in our literary “Notes” the - 
religious connections, so far as known to us, of 
the leading writers and scholars of the country. 
Of course, the latter list could be indefinitely ox- 
tended. We have made it purposely select, 
But the facts there given are sufficient to prove 
conclusively that in pure literature the little 
handful of Unitarians and Radical thinkers 
quite outweigh all the other religious bodies 
put together. The explanation is to be found 
we suppose, in the fact that Harvard College 
belongs to the Unitarians; and Harvard Col- 
lege, while Professor Channing occupied the 
chair of rbetoric, produced a literary impression 
on its pupils that is memorable in the history 
of education. This is certain, that Unitarianism 
has for thirty years had almost exclusive con- 
trol of our literature. In learning the suprem- 
acy passes easily over to the Congregationalists, 
whose colleges take a hiher rank in scholar: 
ship than those of any other denomination, 


Tue Hon. A. M. Keiley’s article in Tar InpE- 
PENDENT, defending the public school system, 
was honored by a very promiscuous and imme- 
diate abuse from a large number of Catholic 
papers, not one of which reprinted his arga- 
ment noreven quoted his avowed preference 
for Catholic schools whenever available. A 
note about him in The Pilot has given him ocea- 
sion to write a letter to that paper, at the close 
of which he says; “If my position contravenes 
an article of faith, that fact must be easy of exe 
position,” and challenges the proof. The Pilot, 
in courteous language, simply quotes to him 
the Syllabus. Mr. Keiley had said that the 
public school system ‘‘is, under the conditions 
generally prevailing in the United States a wise 
and beneficial system.” The Pilot points him to 
the language of the 48th proposition com 
demned in the Syllabus—viz. : 

“This manner of instructing youth, which 
consists in separating it fromthe Catholic faith 
and from the power of the Church, and in 
teaching, above all, a knowledge of national 
things and the objects of social life, may be 
perfectly approved by Catholics.” 


The Pilot says that this preposition con- 
demned by the Pope is precisely thatof Mayor 
Keiley. Not at all. He does not “perfectly 
approve” of such schools. He much prefers 
parochial schools. But for those that 
will not or cannot attend parochial schools he 
thinks that they provide “ a wise and beneficial 
system,” and the two theses are quite consist- 
ent. Our readers will remember that Mr. John 
Arthur, a young Irishman, of Erie, Pa., wrote us 
a note endorsing Mayor Keiley’s position. For 
that offense he has been expelled from the local 
Father Matthew Temperance Society, of which 
Bishop Mullen (not a temperance man) is pres+ 
ident. We suspect Mayor Keiley is too big a 
man to be treated in that way. We would like 
to know if The Pilot approves of the treatment 
of Mr. Arthur. 


Tue Baptist Standard does not, of course, 
agree with THE INDEPENDENT in thinking that 
Liberal Baptist ministers had better stay with- 
inthe lines-of the ‘‘ Regular’ denomination, 
If the church which such a minister is serving 
turns out to be an open communion churck, 
the Standard has no objection that he should 
remain; but if it be a strict communion charch, 
it objects to his staying and stirring up dissen- - 
sions that shall rend the body. Dissensions in 
churches are certainly not to be desired ; but 
they happened even in Jerusalem and in the 
college of the apostles, and it is not likely 
that we shall soon be entirely delivered from 
them. We would have these Liberal brethren 
exercise the utmost patience and forbearance 
toward those who disagree with them ; we would 
not have them makea religion of open com- 
munionism and force it upon the consciences of 
their brethren. Let such as Fulton brandish: 
the rod; they, even more than their fellows, 
ought to be clothed with love and the spirit of; 
meekness. And where they do exercise this, 
spirit the danger of quarrels arising in their: 
own churches is very remote. The memberg 
of the Baptist churches throughout the coun-. 
try are not, as a body, intolerant. The majority 
of them are glad to find, when they get a new: 
minister, that he is not overscrupulous on the 
communion question, and will impart the good 
news, with evident pleasure, to their neighbors 
in the other churches. It is not from their own ~ 
parishioners that the Liberal ministers expect © 
trouble. It is from the meddling of ontside de 
fenders of the faith, who enter their folds and 
stir up strife. There is aclass of good bi 
upon whom the charge of the denominati 
rests. very heavily; and. they feel it t 
duty, by writing letters and making perso 
visitations to members of the 
































ndisturbed 
to command the confidence of his own people, 
for any reason whatever, be had better resign 
than cause a rupture; but if he knows that 
lack of confidence has been produced by emis- 
saries from abroad, who have been endeavoring 
by appeals to denominational prejudice to de- 
stroy his influence and obstruct his work, he 
may well think several times before consenting 
to abandon the field. 








Ar the meeting of the Evangelical Alli- 
ance in this city, Dr. Christlieb made some re- 
marks about the operations of the Methodist 
missionaries in Germany, which have been re- 
ceived in a spirit less friendly than that in 
which they were spoken. In reply to com- 
ments of The Christlishe Botschafter and of Dr. 
Nast, Dr. Christlieb bas written a long and 
temperate letter, in which he explains his views 
of the question of comity in a manner which 
ought to be satisfactory. He does not com- 
plain, he says, of Methodist missionaries who 
go into German parishes where rationalism and 
infidelity are preached, or into those where, 
through a lifeless orthodoxy, personal pas- 
toral care is neglected, or even into those 
where the parish is to large for the minis- 
ter and the state church has neglected, 
as insome of the parishes of Berlin and Ham- 
burg, to furnish men enough to do the work. 
In all such cases he is heartily glad to have the 
Methodist missionaries enter the field and do 
what they can to supply the Gospel to those 
who are deprived of it. But he does complain 
when these missionaries intrude into congre- 
gations which are spiritually well cared for, 
‘¢ where the pastor is a believer and preaches to 
edification and does his whole duty in pastoral 
work.’ The practice of trying to lure away 
from such churches as these to others of differ- 
ent name the true believers in them, who are 
peeded in them more than they can be needed 
anywhere else, he does not approve. That, we 
should think, must be evident to all but very 
High Church Methodists. It was the simple 
duty of Dr. Christlieb to protest against such 
unchristian proselyting, and we are glad he has 
done it. 


Ir was reported from Washington in the 
early part of last week that the President had 
prepared and was about to submit to Congress 
aspecial message on the Louisiana question, 
It was further reported that, after consultation 
with his Cabinet, he decided to withhold the 
message, At any rate, it was notsent. Rumor 
at one time said that the President favored a 
new election for state officers; and subsequent- 
ly-rnmor contradicted the statement, and de- 
elared him to be opposed toit. In the mean- 
time, Senator Morton, having made certain dis- 
coveries in regard to the election of Pinchback, 
has changed bis ground as to the propriety of 
at once seating him on the prima facie 
theory, and moved that his credentials be 
referred to the Committee on Privileges and 
Elections. Following this, we have the speech 
of Senator Carpenter, occupying parts of two 
days in its delivery, going into the whole 
history of the question, exhaustively discuss- 
ing all the legal points involved, showing 
(whathas often been shown in these columns) 
that the present state government of Louisiana 
is att illegal usurption, and warning Republicans 
that, if they attempted to carry this load 
through the next presidential election, it 
would certainly swampthem. What the final 
result is to be we are not wise enough to 
guess. What it should be it is very plain. 
Lotiesiana has no lawful state governnent, 
aua@ néver can bave except by the acqui- 
essence of time, unless Congress, as it did in 
reconstructing the rebel states, shall interpose 
with the exercise of its guaranty power, and 
take the proper steps for the creation of a 
Jégal government by a new election. Unau- 
thorized Federal interference has produced the 
difficulty ; and now the only remedy that fully 
meets the question is that which was last year 
recommended by the Senate Committee on 
Privileges and Elections. This is the straight 
road, and every other is crooked. The Repub- 
lican party, being overwhelmingly the majority 
in both houses, will be justly held responsible 
if its representatives in Congress fail to give 
Louisiana and the country this measure of re- 
lief. 


TE debate in the House of Representatives 
on the question whether the President should 
be authorized to extend, in the name of the 
United States, a cordial invitation to the gov- 
ernments of other nations to be represented in 
our approaching Centennial Exhibition dis- 
closed the fact that Congress contains, at least, 
a few small men. Though a large majority 
favored the resolution, some were opposed toit, 
lest the Government might thereby be commit- 
ted to defray a portion of the expenses. If is 
too late to urge this objection, after Congress 
has provided that such an exhibition should be 
held “‘ under the auspices of the Government 
of the United States,” authorized thé President 
te appoint the commissioners to superintend 


|| the details thereof, 











ble time to make 
nations of the earth; and, moreover, after 
the President, in accordance therewith, has sent 
forth his proclamation to the world. Pennsyl- 
vavia has already raised more than three mil- 
lions of dollars to meet the necessary expenses, 
Other states, especially the great State of New 
York, should profit by her good example ; and, 
if there be need of it, the General Government 
should not hesitate tomake an appropriation 
forthe object. Nor should it hesitate to admit 
free of customs duty all foreign articles that 
are designed for the Exhibition. While the 
Exhibition is especially American, it is also in- 
ternational; and the whole country would be 
disgraced if, in consequence of any “ penny- 
wise and pound-foolish theory,’’ it were not in 
all respects what it should be. We believe in 
economy, but notin the kind that would dis- 
credit the American name, 





THE Senate Committee on Privileges and 
Elections has not yet made its report in respect 
to the question of amending the Constitution as 
to the manner of choosing the President and 
Vice-President. Senator Morton, the chairman 
of the Committee, has, however, prepared a re- 
port which is understood to embrace the fol- 
lowing propositions: 

First. To abolish the Electoral College. 

Second. The President and Vice-President to 
be voted for directly by the people. 

Third. Each state to be divided into as many 
districts as it has een and the can- 
didate having the highest vote for President in 
the district to receive the vote of that district, 
which shall count one presidential vote, each 
state to be also entitled to two presidential 
votes at large, which shall be counted for the 
candidate having the highest number of votes 
in the whole state. 

Fourth, The person having the highest num- 
ber of such presidential votes in the United 
States shall be President. This will allow a 
President to be elected by a plurality vote. 

Fifth. These provisions to be applicable to 
the election of Vice-President. 

Sixth, Congress shall have power to provide 
for holding and conducting presidential elec- 
tions, and to establish tribunals for decision of 
contested elections in districts or states and 
make regulations to govern these tribunals, 
This plan, while it abolishes the useless and 
cumbersome machinery of an Electoral College 
and submits the election directly to the people, 
does not propose any change as to the relative 
power of the states in choosing the President. 
The two presidential votes at large, added to 
the district system, would give the smaller states 
all the power they now possess; and, hence, 
they would neither lose nor gain by the pro- 
posed change. The election by a plurality, and 
not by an absolute majority of all the votes 
cast, would make it possible for a minority to 
choose the President, and also dispense with 
the election by the House in any event. These 
two points especially, if the Committee shall 
adopt the plan of Senator Morton, deserve 
serious consideration. The provision for some 
tribunal to settle cases of contested elections 
in districts or states is eminently wise. The 
whole question, when it finally comes before 
Congress, should and doubtless will be most 
critically examined in all its bearings before 
being submitted to the states in the form of 
proposed amendments. 


A sort resolution has been presented in the 
Senate proposing so to amend the Constitution 
that the United States shall never make any- 
thing but gold and silver a legal tender in the 
payment of debts. Of course, it will not be 
adopted, and it should not be. Much as we 
are opposed to the use of inconvertible paper 
money, we, nevertheless, believe that there are 
extreme emergencies that may arise in thé his- 
tory of governments when a resort to the use 
of this money is the least of twoevils. Insuch 
circumstances they are driven to it by a neces- 
sity which overrides all ordinary laws, and 
there should be nothing in their constitutions 
to prevent the use when it is the only means 
of their salvation. Every government has the 
right to live, and it should have the right to 
exercise all the powers which are necessary to 
its own life. 


GovERNOR Drx bas sent. a special message to 
the legislature of this state, accompanied by 
a statement of the comptroller and informing 
the legislature that the several sinking funds 
of the state, sacredly devoted by the constitu- 
tion to the payment of the state debt, have been 
drawn upon for current expenses, for a series 
of years past, to the amount of $11,000,000, 
which sum bas not as yet been replaced. The 
comptroller explains the manner in which this 
has occurred. The appropriations made by 
several successive legislatures have been. in 
excess of the amount provided for by taxation; 
and to meet the deficiencies thus accruing the 
comptroller has from time to time been author- 
ized to borrow from the sinking funds in an- 
ticipation of the taxes. The ‘result of this 
operation is that some eleven millions of dol- 
lars, or more than three-quarters of the entire 
fund, have been thus borrowed and used, con- 
trary to the letter and spirit of the constitu- 
tion, In both of his autual messages Governor 














rapidly as they reach the treasury in the 
securities as authorized by law.’ This will 
leave the treasury without the means of paying 
current expenses, and bring the fiscal affairs of 
the state to a dead lock, unless the legislature 
shall devise some method for meeting the ex- 
igency. The governor and comptroller are right 
in the position which they take. The constitu- 
tion abundantly justifies them and sternly con- 
demns the course pursued by past legislatures. 
The sinking funds of the state are sacredly 
assigned by the constitution toa specific use, 
and no legislative or executive officer has a 
right to apply a dollar of them to any other pur- 
pose. The legislature has the power of un- 
limited taxation, and is bound sce to exercise it 
as to make adequate provisions for all its appro- 
priations. 


One of the most healthy sections in New 
England is Eastern Connecticut. On the 
breezy hill-tops of old Windham County may 
be found a safe as well as a most beautiful re- 
treat for those overworked thousands in our 
large cities who need and have the means to 
secure for themselves a new and fresh start in 
their march to duty and to old age. The Patriot, 
of Putnam, Conn., a most excellent local paper, 
by the way, gives the following interesting 
facts in regard to long life in a single one of 
the four or five villages in the beautiful old 
town of Woodstock. Here are the names and 
ages of the parties referred to: 

“Mrs. Jacob Lyon, 94 next July; Mrs. Henry 
Perry, 94th year; Mrs. Benajah Bughee, 93 
next Oct.; Miss Anna Sessions, 90 in Feb.; 
Miss Eunice Williams, 90th year; Mrs, Abiel 
Fox, 89 last Dec.; Sylvester mey, 89; Mrs. 
Hadlock Perrin, 87; Mrs. Perley Fox, 87; Mrs. 
Laban Underwood, 87; Dea. Laban Under- 
wood, 87; Olcott Fisher, 87; Asa Goodell, 84; 
Abijah Sessions, 83; Mrs. Jeremiah C. Church, 
88; Willard Bicknell, 83; Miss Ellice Briggs, 
83; John Litchfield, 88 next May; Mrs. Ed- 
ward Phillips, 83d year; Mrs. George John- 
son, 81; Miss Sally Bicknell, 81; Lyman Ses- 
sions, 81; Mrs. Amos Green, 80; Mrs. Sam’l 
Corbin, 80; Augustus Perrin, 80; Wm. Wil- 
ber, 80.” 

The Lotriot says : 

** Ttis probable there are some others in the 
parish to be added to this list. All of these ins- 
tances have been verified by the best evidence 
available in the few hours employed in making 
it up. With few exceptions, they are hale 
and hearty and active and able to attend to 
their household and farm affairs. te a num- 
ber of them have within a short time made con- 
siderable journeys by carriage, car and steam- 
boat to distant cities and towns. If one inhab- 
itant of eighty affords evidence of great salub- 
rity of climate, what would be the just conclu- 
sion when ina geet of like population 
there are twenty-six old ladies and gentlemen 
of ages ranging from eighty to ninety-four ?” 
One swallow, it is generally admitted, does 
not prove the existence of summer; but we 
contend that ‘‘ twenty-six old ladies and gentle- 
men of ages ranging from eighty to ninety-four’’ 
all residing near each other in one village does 
prove the place to be a healthy one. But, as 
we happen to know the place, we think the 
morality of the people has something to do 
with the figures named. 


....1f there is little comfort at home, look 
abroad for it seems to be the plan of our Uni- 
tarlan friends. Herein America they annually 
bewail their feebleness and lack of energy ; but 
comfort themselves with the name of Martineau 
and the success of Unitarianism in England and 
Hungary and Hindostan. In England they 
practice the same policy, if we may judge from 
the report of the Rev. R. Spears, secretary of 
the British Unitarian Association. Here in 
England, says he, ‘“‘ wé bave a very humble tale 
to tell of the progress of Unitarianism. In the 
whole ofthe United Kingdom there are: only 
some three hundred sovieties, many of them 
very small, and there are very few influential 
churches.” But in America “the great body 
of preachers and people never advanced any 
other views in their church than the Unity of 
God,” ‘‘so that that great free republic, that 
has a great future and willin everything influ- 
ence the world, has now a million of its religious 
people of five thousand churches substantially 
holding the Unitarian form of thought.” All 
of which will be pleasant news to American 
Unitarians, 

...-Francis W. Newman is a Rationalist, but 
he-is not.an Atheist. In alate number of The 
Fortnightly he says : 


sa on, a spirit, a mind, a soul; 
and that, my. beliet is aie. unhesitating. I 


Of the immortality of the soul he is not, how- 
ever, satisfied, and even declares that he does 
not care to know whether or not he is to exist 
hereafter. Because God is good he knows that 
he shall have immortality if that is. best for him, 
and non-existenseif thatis best. The ability 
to.disjoin these doctrines is not, common. In 





_ he thought of most persons the one involves 


wel 


\the fies eae Soi can sca: 
the ce with which Mr. Newman looks: 
forward to “non-existénce” as possible. ‘The’ 
mind which does not with all'the stretigth ofa 
supreme passion cling to its own existence 
seems to us not quite sound. And, though this 
yearning for the life to come may not prove. 
immortality, it certainly must be taken into ac. 
count in our reasonings about it. 


...-A correspondent of the Methodist, vouched 


for by that journal as a distinguished Baptist 
clergyman, writes as follows: . 


*T could give you the names of from twenty. 
five to fifty Baptist clergymen, occupying lead. 
ing and prominent pulpits, who are per se open 
communionists, including such men as ae 
Gordon, Beckley, Child, and Pentecost, o 
Boston; Bridgman and Reeves, of Albany; Dr, 
Burlingham, of St. Louis ; Rowland, of Phila. 
delphia; D. H. Miller, of New York; Anable, 
of North Adams, Mass. ; Jeffery, of Brookl 
ete., etc.; with any number who are indifferent 
on the matter and would gladly go with the. 
open communionists if it were practicable and 
tolerated. The rampant close communionistg 
are a very small minority, I quite believe.’’ 


We suspect that some of these brethren 
named would not like to be called ‘‘ per se open 
communionists,’? whatever that may mean, 
Most if not all of them are, however, in favor 
of tolerating open communionists within the 
“regular’’ fold; and it is likely that the names 
of all of them were on that famous secret 
circular. 


...-The Honorable Jefferson Davis asserts 
that several years ago he published the Honor- 
able Henry 8. Foote as ‘a constitutional liar.” 
True. The Honorable Henry 8. Foote replies 
that he did on one occasion “slap the jaws” 
of the Honorable Jefferson Davis. Good. 
We are now told that the slight difference thus 
delicately hinted at is to be settled bya duel, 
We,are opposed to dueling, as a general thing; 
but, if these worthies will both promise to take 
good aim, we will withdraw our scruples for 
once, only insisting that if either of them 
escape he shall be immediately executed for 
murder, and that if both miss fire they shall 
be hung upon the same gallows. 


....In addition to the gifts which he has 
heretofore bestowed upon the city of San Fran- 
cisco, providing for an Astronomical Observ- 
atory and an Academy of Science, Mr. James 
Lick has now made provision for an Institute 
of Technology, a system of free public baths, 
an Orphan Asylum, and several other charita- 
ble institutions, The money thus devoted is said 
to amount to between two and three millions 
of dollars. We are not informed of the relig- 
ious predilections of this munificent founder, 
but it seems plain that he must belong to “Bud 
Means’s” “Church of the Best Licks.” 


...-The Shetlanders are behind the times, 
They still stick to the ‘‘old style’ of the 
calendar. Christmas comes to them eleven 
days later than to the rest of Western Chris- 
tendom, and the New Year is well begun else- 
where before it dawns upon Shetland. The 
snug little island must have forgotten to wake 
up on some of the short winter days. It is 
probable, however, that by diligence and early’ 
rising its industrious inhabitants will be ena- 
bled to catch up in the course of a few thou- 
sand years. 

--»-Mr. Frothingham is not satisfied with 
the retraction made by Dr. Patton in The In- 
terior of the statements made in that paper 
concerning Mr. Frothingham’s views of mar- 
riage. He speaks of it asa ‘‘ grudging admis- 
sion,’ a “meager acknowledgment,” a ‘‘re- 
luctant disavowal.” Mr. Frothingham is 
somewhat exacting. It seemed to us that Dr. 
Patton’s retraction was all that any gentleman 
could require; and we happen to bave heard 
one of Mr. Frothingham’s best and most 
judicious friends express the same opinion. 


--.-Lafayette-avenue church, Brooklyn, is 
not likely to take any action in the rebuke. it 
got from Presbytery the other day for allowing 
**a woman”? to preach, or, rather, speak, before 
& promiscuous audience. And probably they 
will not offend again: for, first, Miss Smiley is 
very careful to avoid anything that will make 
difficulty; and, secondly, the church, while 
quite able to defy Presbytery, is yet a very 
loyal body. 

....'Phe Rev. Dr. Bacon has supplied his class 
in the New Haven Theological Seminary with 


copies of the ‘‘ Platform of 1865,’’ which treats - 


of Congregational polity. He proposes to use 
it as a text-book and require examination in it. 
There are reasons for believing that instruction 
of this sort may not be altogether superfluous 
in Congregational seminaries, 


«e+ Lhe Ilinois legislature has seen discuss- 
ing the appointment of a Roman Catholic chap- 
lain of the penitentiary. It is proposed to 
employ a Catholic as well as a Protestant chap- 
lain, and the only question has been whether 
the governor or the bishop should appoint 
him. If the state pays him, the governor ought 
to appoint him. 

....- The proposed amended constitution of 
Michigan forbids school money to be paid to 
private. schools, The Jremnan’s Journal op 


negra 
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"proved by ‘‘the marvelous sunshine’? of Col- 
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poses this clause as ‘false in principle, unjust 
fn its a ‘and wasteful of the public 
treasure,” and bids all Catholics combine to 
yoté down the constitution. 

?:$.In 1831 the Siamese Twins were arrested 
for breach of the peace.. One or both of them 
fired at a gentleman and struck him with the 
putt of the gun. The question now raised is 
whether, if the shot had been fatal, it would 
haye been right to hang Chang. 

. «»»eMrs, Helen Hunt’s health is greatly im- 


orado Springs. She says ‘‘it is enough, almost, 
to raise the dead.” - 

.»+»Many of our readers will be sorry to hear 
that the Rev. Thomas Binney, the Nestor of 
the London Congregational pulpit, is danger- 
ously ill. 

...-The theologians at “Union’’ think that 
the theology of that institution is sure to keep 
dry—under a Shedd, . 


Religions Mutetligence, 


THe letter of the Rev. James F. La- 
tané, rector of St. Matthew’s Episcopal 
charch, at Wheeling, Virginia, to Bishop 
Johns, resigning his ministry in the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church, is destined to 
make a deep impression in Virginia and 
throughout the American Episcopal Church. 
Mr. Latané has had no communication what- 
ever with Bishop Cummins; he has taken this 
step without consultation or advice; but he 
gives his reasons in a manner 60 cogent as to 
show that he has thought the whole subject 
out very carefully. His reasons are briefly: 
1, that there are two antagonistic and irre- 
coucilable parties within the church, the one 
of which believes in justification by sacraments 
and the other in justification by faith; 2, that 
tle’ Prayer Book does give countenance: in 
many of its expressions to the sacramenta- 
rian theories ; 8, that it is absolutely impossible 
to get rid of these offensive expressions ; 4, the 
attitude in which the Episcopal Church at the 
present day stands toward other Protestant 
churches, denying the authority of their min- 
istry and the validity of their sacraments, is 
painful and intolerable to every catholic spirit. 
There can be no question about any of these 
statements except the third. It may be that Mr. 
Latané is right in saying that a revision of the 
Prayer Book is an ‘absolute impossibility.” 
He has been in the @hurch all his life, and 
ought toknow. But the fact to which he refers, 
that our Bishop Potter once said so, does not 
make itso. Bishop Potter may be mistaken. 
To us it does not seem as if any sufficient trial 
had yet been made. Still we cannot help feel- 
jug the force of the statement which Mr. La- 
tané makes concerning the steady drift of the 
Episcopal Church for the past thirty years in 
the direction of sacerdotalism. His letter in- 
dicates that he is a cultivated, fair-minded, 
courageous gentleman, whose word ought to 
carry weight. The Southern Churchman, in re- 
marking upon his letter, says: 

**No one has ever left the Episcopal Church 
whose departure carries along with it so much 
serious anxiety as that of Mr. Latané. No 
church can afford to lose such a man as he, 
And, unless something -is done, there will be 
more and larger defections from our Church, 
which will result not only in evil to the Church 
but in evil to those who leave it. What then 
ought to be done ?”’ 

To this question the reply is made that, though 
Evangelical men have waited already until 
patience has ceased to be a virtue, they can 
perhaps afford to wait a few months 
longer, until the General Convention shall 
meet in October next. In the meantime, 
the Council of the Diocese of Virginia can 
make itself heard. It ought to frame a canon 
to be presented to that body which will set 
“some of these matters right. Thé Southern 

Churchman expects that the “Convention will 
legislate calmly and wisely and decisively” to 
do away with the evils of which Mr. Latané 
complains. But, ‘if nothing is done to put an 
end at once and forever to these most shameful 
perversions of the truth of Christ’s Gospel, 
then it will be time to take a stand which will 
be decided and which no-one can possibly mis- 
understand.” The Church “ will now take no 

denial. Her language will be: {They must and 
shall cease.’”» These be brave words, and we 

trust that there will be men behind them when 
the Convention meets. 


-.».' The Nineteenth Century and the Wo- 
man”’ are still agitating the Brooklyn Presby- 
tery. Miss Smiley gave in December last what 
she called a ‘‘ Bible lecture” to women, in Dr. 
Cuyler’s church. It was announced before- 
hand that the service would be for women, and 
8 platform was erected in front of the pulpit, 
lest in the opinion..of.some the holy place 
might be desecrated by the trail of a woman’s 
ekirts. A few gentlemen came into the mect- 
ing, however; and thus a scandal was created, 











was slight when compared with that of the 
ian “church, which did 
actually invitesaid Sarah Smiley to preach in 
its pulpit... The invitation was accepted ; the 
house was crowded; the sermon was, of course» 
an excellent one; and it iseven supposed that 
conversions may have resulted from the service. 
The sound and stanch defenders of orthodoxy 
in that Presbytery immediately resolved to 
punish this heinous offense. An investigating 
committee was appointed, of which Dr. Wells 
was chairman, and on Tuesday afternoon of last 
week a special meeting of the Presbytery was 
called to. attend to the matter. In the case of 
Dr. Cuyler’s large church the report was rather 
lenient, There:was a disposition to palliate the 
offense and. a recommendation that the charge 
against them be dropped. The Memorial 
church, which is a small one, was not so lucky. 
The ‘indictment against it presented by the 
committee consists of nine counts. It goes on 
to narrate how, with what would appear to be 
malice prepense, ‘‘a woman’’ (for her name is 
notonce mentioned) was first invited to preach, 
then announced from the pulpit of the church, 
then advertised in the newspapers; and that; 
finally, 

“on the morning of the Sabbath, December 
21st, a woman did, in fact, speak, exhort, and 
pray in the Memorial Presbyterian church, 
though she did not announce the hymns, read 
the notices, or pronounce the benediction. 
There was aclergyman present, who took these 


parts of the service. The audience was large 
and of both sexes. A plessing and in one in- 
stance remarkable impression was made.’’ 

The committee had been to see the elders of 
the church, and got very little satisfaction. So 
they proposed a vote of censure, Dr. Van 
Dyke was unable, however, to appreciate the 
fine distinction which the commitiee had drawn 
between the offense of the Lafayette-avenue 
people and the offense of the Memorialists. He 
thought that the platform harldy took off the 
curse, and it was certainly true that men were 
present and heard this nameless ‘‘ woman’? de- 
liver her ‘* Bible lecture.” He, therefore, pro- 
posed a substitute for the report of the com- 
mittee to the effect that Dr. Cuyler’s church 
had done wrong, but hadn’t meant to, and 
mustn’t do it again; and that the Memorial 
church was worthy of the ‘‘ grave disapproba- 
tion” of the Presbytery; but that nothing had 
better be said or done about it. This charm- 
ingly discreet report was adopted, with but one 
one dissenting voice. The next day Mr. 
Benj. H. Bayliss, one of the elders of 
the Memorial church, was interviewed by a 
Union reporter ; and from his remarks it would 
seem that he was not deeply impressed with 
the wisdom of the action of the Presbytery. 
The exegetical arguments of some of the doc- 
tors of divinity were easily demolished by this 
cute lawyer, who defined the position of the 
eburch as follows:; 

“We believed and believe Miss Smiley had as 
good aright to preach in our church as any 
minister had, and were and are strictly con- 
scientious in that regard. Now, why does Dr. 
Wells disturb our peace and fail to study the 

ce of the church by introducing such a reso- 
ution in Presbytery. No peace would have 
been broken if he and his friends had not 
brokenit. Miss Smiley preached a delightful, 
ure Gospel discourse. Our church was, for 

e only time inits history, crammed (though 
we have had several members of the Brooklyn 
Presbytery init, among them the chairman of 
the committee that proposed to censure us), 
and good resulted from the service.” 


..».The following impressive array of figures 
will give some impression of the extent of the 
revival work which is now going on throughout 
the country. The numbers stand for additions, 
except where they are specified as conversions, 
The Methodist churches, of course, lead the 
list ;.and the Presbyterian and Congregationa; 
churches are at a disadvantage, because it is 
rare for them to report any but additions to the 
ehurches, and the additions occur only once in 
two months—op communion days. Methodist 
churches : Burr Oak, Kansas, 20; Malissa, Mo., 
88; Salem, Dl, 51; Olney, Iowa, 42; Carlisle, 
Pa., 20; Levings church, Troy, N. Y., 80; 
Goshen, N. Y., 100; Kingswood, N. J., 27; Del- 
aware Water Gap, 50; Tobyhanna, Pa., 52; Pine 
Grove, Pa., 58 conversions; Brookhayen, L. I. , 38 
conversions; West Gallatin, N. Y., 50; Union 
Grove, N. J., 27; Stroudsburg, Pa., 120; Bridge- 
port, Ct., 7%; Forty-fourth-st., N. Y., 50; Mat- 
toon, Ill., 800 (since Oct. 5th); Ballston Spa, 80; 
Emporium, Pa., 50; St. Paul’s, Jersey City, 
800; West Haverstraw, N. Y., 86; Antioch, 
Pa., 28; McKeesport, Pa., 85; Pine Vale, Pa., 
81; Middlebourne, Ohio, 82; Steubenville, 0., 
70; Alliance, O., 63; Bornesville,O., 36; George- 
town, 54; Johnstown, Pa., 270; Virgil, Ill., 25; 
Farley, Iowa, 27; Greencastle, Ind., 300; 
Naperville, Ill., 88; Philo, Ill., 59; Tower Hill, 
61; De Soto, Iowa, 49; Kirksville, Mo., 41; 
Knox City, Mo, 301. Total for the Methodists, 
2,518....Baptist. churches: Chicago, Twenty- 
fifth-st., 9; Second church, 15; Benton Harbor, 
Mich., 15; Ganges; Mich., 20; Rock Island, Tl. 
100 conversions ; Island Grove, Ill., 22; Belle- 
ville, Il, 13; Litchfield, Ill., 40; Cordova, Ill, 
16; Haro Creek, Ind., 48; Syracuse, N. Y., 23; 
Stone Lick, O., 30; Rossville, Iowa, 70; Wal- 








zibah, Pa., 60; to Pitt gh chi es about 50; 
Walesbory, i. 18; Port Murray, N. d., 20. 
Total for Baptist churches, 658.... Presbyterian 
churches: Atchinson, Kansas, 17; Lafayette, 
Ind., 29; Third church, Paterson, N. J., 18; 
Alleghany, Pa., 18; Fairview, Iowa, 17; Evans- 
ton, Ill., 22; Apollo, O., 14; Second church, 
Altoona, Pa,, 52; Fairview, W. Va., 61; Utica, 
Pa., 15; Bowling Green, 32; Mitchell, Ind., 19; 
Muncie, Ind., 26; Holden, Mo., 28; Monetta, 
Pa., 84; Coalesville, Pa., 40; Lafayette-ave., 
Brooklyn, 37. Total for Presbyterian churches, 
465... Congregational churches, Eastford,Conn., 
33; Union Valley, N. Y., 40; East Saginaw, 
Mich., 14; Potosi and Waterloo, Wis., 30; Red 
Oak, Iowa, 25. Somerville, Mass., 20; Webster 
City, Iowa, 28. Total for Congregational 
churches, 185.....The Universalist church at 
Columbus, Ohio, received 40 at the last com- 
munion, and expects to receive as many more 
at the next communion.....Besides these no- 
tices of revivals in which the figures are given, 
there, are reports from a great many other 
places. where the leaders haye not stopped to 
number the Lord’s host. 


.... The theological climate of Chicago seems 

to be bad for Presbyterian ministers. Professor 

Swing’s orthodoxy has long been the subject of 

grave apprehensions on the part of his brethren ; 

but his irregularities have been slight com- 

pared with those of which the Rev. Wilbur Mc_ 

Kaig, D.D., pastor-elect of the Ninth Presby- 

terian church in, that city, has now been 

charged. In a sermon recently preached and 

printed in the Chicago Tribune, Dr. McKaig 

takes the ground that the story of the tempta- 

tion in Eden and many of the miraculous 

narratives of the Old Testament are myths, and 

that the inspiration of the Bible does not differ 

from that which is vouchsafed to good men in 

these days. The Interior calls upon the session 

of the church to protest against the doctrine 

taught in this sermon and to forbid Dr. Mc- 

Kaig to preach again in their pulpit. It adds: 

‘This is a severe remedy, we know; but the 

disease is severe, and there is no time to be lost 

in its treatment. The Presbytery of Chicago is 
hereby advised, moreover, that one of its 
churches is ministered to by an infidel.” 

Dr. MecKaig is a member of the San Francisco 
Presbytery, and is, therefore, not in the hands 
of his brethren in Chicago. The Interior says 
that he ‘‘is aman of fine ability as an orator 
and rhetorician and by no means medocre as a 
logician.’? We shell, therefore, be likely to 
see lively times among the Presbyterians of 
Chicago. Even Professor Swing, who, as the 
most popular preacher of that city, holds a very 
strong position in his own church, may get some 
of his sermons overhauled in the melee. Of 
him The Interior says: 

“Dr. MeKaig’s eclecticism, we should re- 
mark, differs from that of Professor Swing. 
The latter eliminates. certain laws and psalms 
only. The former finds in certain historical 
narratives the special object of his aversion. 
The principle in both cases is the same.” 


-++eThe Cologne Gazette has published a new 
papal bull with reference to the election of a 
successor to Pius IX. It repeals those laws 
which haye hitherto provided that the place 
where the Pope dies shall witness the choice of 
his successor, and gives the cardinals the right 
‘Sto converse with impunity on the day to be 
fixed for the choice, or on the adherence or oth- 
erwise to the custom of locking up the Conclave, 
and upon anything else which aims at insuring 
the timely, free, and independent action of the 
Supreme Pontiff.’ It also provides that ‘if 
thereis no freedom or safety to be found at 
Rome, as we are afraid is but too probable,”’ 
the Conclaye may be summoned to meet in 
Monaco, or in some city of France, orat Malta. 
The Cardinals may discuss the mode and the 
time of the election before the Pope’s death, 
but they must not, on the penalty of excom- 
munication, talk about candidates for the sue- 
cession. This bull has been pronounced a 
forgery by some of the Papal papers; but the 
Latin copy has appeared and it is probably gen- 
nine. Its design is, of course, to prevent, if 
possible, any interference by European govern- 
ments with the choice of a Pope. 


«ss Lhe Systematic Beneficence Society is an 
organization which has been in existence about 
five years, and which secks in simple and inex- 
pensive ways “‘to encourage among Christian 
people those habits of giving whereby all existing 
benevolent agencies would be most efficiently 
aided.” The point is insisted on that giving 
should be regarded both as a Christian duty and 
as a means of grace, and that it ought not to be 
left to impulse or accident ; but to be regulated 
by system. The president of the socicty is the 
Hon. Henry P. Haven, of New Haven; and a 
number of influential clergymen and laymen 
constitute its executive committee. It held a 
meeting last week in the South Church, Bridge- 
port, Conn., at which good addresses were made 
by the Rev. Charles F) Bradley, of Birmingham, 
Conn.; the Rev. Wm. M. Taylor, D.D., of this 
city ; and the Rey. J. M. Buckley, of Brooklyn. 


.»«eThe Presbyterian church in Binghamton, 
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Howard paylug off an old debt, and made the” 


amount up to $50,000 within the following- 
week. If any balance remain after the paying 

of the debt, it is to be invested as a fund fora 

church library. The church building is one of 

the most beautiful in the country. Its large 

chapel and ample parsonage are a proof of its 

habit of devising liberal things, and this munifi- 

cent subscription shows its determination to 

execute what it devises—a trait much ™ less 

common. 


«+eeThe Observer says that committees of 
conference between the Presbyterian and the 
Reformed Dutch denominations have lately 
been in session in this city, and adds: “We 
may with perfect propricty say that the meet- 
ings were large and marked with cordial Chris- 
tian feeling and the tendency was in the right 
direction. That direction can be only toward 
union,” 


ee.» The Tompkins-avenue Presbyterian 
church, of Brooklyn, Dr. Fred G. Clark, D.D., 
pastor, will dedicateits new house of worship 
costing $100,000, on the evening of February 
12th. Dr. John Hall will preach the sermon. On 
the next Sabbath the dedication sermon will be 
preached by the pastor. 


.---The troubles in the Old South Chureh 
at Worcester have resulted in the withdrawal 
of the Rey. Wm. M. Parry, the pastor, who has 
organized a new church, the services of which 
are held in Mechanics’ Hall. Not many mem’ 
bers of the old church have followed him. 





Washington, 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 1st, 1874. 

Tue old Louisiana controversy has been 
rather suddenly revived in the Senate and 
three speeches of singular ability have been 
made on the subject. The first was from 
McCreery, of Kentucky, and it presented the 
comic side of Louisiana politics; the second 
was from Mr. Carpenter, and it was an elo- 
quent, convincing, overwhelming argument, 
showing that the Kellogg government is a 
fraud and usurpation and that it was placed 
in power through the infamous order of 
Judge Durell and has been protected by 
Federal bayonets. The third speech was by 
Senator Morton, in which he said all that 
can be said in defense of the Kellogg usur- 
pation and the conduct of the Administration 
toward it. He attempted to answer some of 
the points made by Mr. Carpenter; but 
utterly failed. The indictment of an emi. 
nent Republican senator against the present 
state government in Louisiana stands un- 
answered, and the Republican leaders in 
Congress are not a little nervous over the 
fact. Mr. Carpenter declared, at the com- 
mencement of his speech, that he regarded 
the history of affairs in Louisiana and the 
connection of Congress and the Administra- 
tion with it to be so disgraceful that he was 
determined to wash his hands of it ; and, if 
the Republican party was willing to go into 
another presidential election with such a 
record, he trusted they would not be disap- 
pointed in its results. 

But this great debate, Iam sorry to say, 
is not likely to lead.to action. It is ‘a mis- 
take to suppose that the President desires a 
new election or regrets his actiona year ago 
in connection with Louisiana politics. He 
takes the advice now, as he did then, of Col- 
lector Casey and Marshal Packard, two of 
the conspirators against the rights and lib- 
erties of the people of Louisiana. Therears 
many Republicans in Congress who would 
like to order a new election; but they lack 
the power to do it with the fact well known 
that the Administration disapproves of the 
scheme. It is true, as the newspapers have 
stated, that the President prepared a mes- 
sage to Congress on this subject, and he sub- 
mitted it to his Cabinet ; but it was a defense 
of his coursein recognizing the Kellogg goy- 
ernment, and the Cabinet advised him, inas- 
much as he recommends nothing and merely 
repeats his message on the same subject last 
spring, to withhold it. 

Argue as we may on the subject, the tact. 
remains incontrovertible that in a great de- 
gree Congress and the President are re 
sponsible for the existence of an illegal goy- 
ernment. The whole thing was a deeply. 
laid scheme from the start, in which Federal 
officeholders hada hand. It was arranged 
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dent should with force protect the dogus 
legislature and governor; and, finally, that 
Congress would not interfere. The scheme 
Was an entire success from the first step to 
the last. Nor will Congress interfere now. 
It might and probably would do soif the 
Democrats would vote for the bill; but, 
much as they desirea new election, they 
cannot admit that Congress has the power to 
enter a state and order an election without 
trampling upon their notions of state rights. 

Gov. .Kellogg, therefore, though never 
elected, will remain governor of Louisiana 
three years longer. A new legislature is to 
be elected next fall; but it will be done 
under the auspices and management of the 
men who contrived the great fraud I have 
just described, and the result will, doubtless, 
be a triumph for Kellogg, and it will be 
trumpeted abroad as an endorsement of the 
fraud by the people of Louisiana. 

There is considerable talk in Congress of 
& new investigation into the affairs of this 
District. Fresh memorials have been filed, 
alleging frauds in the expenditures of the 
Board of Public Works. As ten or fifteen 
millions have been spent, it would be sin- 
gular if some irregularities could not be 
proyed.. There has been some recent de- 
velopments tending to raise the suspicion 
that “a ring” was formed here for the pur- 
pose of appropriating to its pockets a part 
of the millions taken from the taxpayers of 
the District. Of course, where millions 
have been paid out to contractors there is 
room for an honest difference of opinion in 
regard to the contracts made. A contractor 
is entitled to fair profits. Who shall draw 
the line between fair and exorbitant profits ? 
If, however, any ‘‘ring” was formed with 
the design of ‘‘ pooling” one-fourth or one- 
third of the gross sums paid out under the 
head of ‘‘ profits,” as is charged, it was noth- 
ing more nor less than robbery. The Board 
deny that there is any truth in the charges, 
As many millions have been expended, and 
there is alittle bill of four millions now out- 
standing against the General Government, 
it_ may be well to look carefully into the 
matter; but, if there is to be an investi- 
gation, by all means Jet it be by a commit- 
tee entirely above suspicion of a de- 
sire to cover up anything. The Speaker 
can, if he chooses, select members whose 
character is so high that their report will be 
conclusive. One of the current rumors is 
that some of the profits of the “ring” have 
gone to aid in the return of certain mem- 
bers to Congress; hence the necessity of 
selecting the committee well. Meantime the 
public should suspend its judgment. Be. 
cause a man Is accused of fraud is no reason 
to doubt his honesty. The Board of Public 
Works invite investigation, and if, after a 
thorough inquiry into its affairs, a favorable 
report is made Congress should make 
amends for the delay caused by the investi- 
gation by voting promptly what is due to 
the Board for work done on streets adjoining 
Government property. It is the simplest, 
plainest justice that Congress should vote ap- 
propriations to cover a fair share of the 
expenditures necessary to complete the 
gigantic work going on here, and which in 
the end (whether a part of the money has 
been stolen or not) will make Washington a 
city and a capital of which we all may be 
proud. D. W. B. 








GENEVA AWARD AND OUR IN- 
SURANCE COMPANIES. 


Hon. Wm. M. Evarts appeared before 
the Judiciary Committee at Washington, 
Jast week, on Tuesday, in behalf of the in- 
surance companies of this city, and made 
a very clear and able speech on the dis- 
tribution of the “Geneva Award” money, 
to which we invite the special attention of 
our business readers : 


“Mr, Evarts argued that the subject of the 
Geneva Award had been so much discussed 
that the controversy was narrowed to well- 
defined dimensions. He represented very 
large interests, of those uninsured as well as 
of insvrance companies, who had become 
assignees of owners whom they had_ in- 
sured. Passing by the question of the 
method of distributing the fund, the ques- 
tions to be discussed were: What was the 
action of the Government in regard to 
private claims up to the point of the Geneva 
Award? what was it up to the framing of 
the treaty? how is it dealt with im the 
sopmunbanat on Maen tale 
as promoters of the on, and. hos 
disposed of by the tribupal? It was con- 
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not in the position of an enemy, nor an ally 
of an enemy. Our losses were occasioned 
by the omission or neglect of the subjects of 
a friendly nation to guard that friendship 
properly, and the claims for these losses are 
brought to the attention of the Government 
of the United States for adjustment by that 
government with the government of a 
friendly power. The insurance companies 
happen to be the first parties who presented 
claims of this character to our Government. 
They were received and transmitted to our 
minister as private claims of citizens suffer- 
ing from injuries, for which this Govern- 
ment interposed its good offices with Great 
Britain for indemnity. They were rejected 
by Great Britain, on the ground that they 
admitted no relations to the transactions of 
the Confederate cruisers and would not 
entertain any claims either on the part 
of insurance companies or of original losers, 
When our Government was pressing these 
claims on England, it advertised for all 
suffers to present their claims, that it might 
take charge of them; and they were col- 
lected and filed in the State Department, 
and the Government acted as the agent of 
its citizens in pressing them upon the notice 
and action of Great Britain. The result of 
this was the appointment of two conven- 
tions—the Johnson-Clarendon and the John- 
son-Stanley Conventions—with the intention 
of submitting these claims as private claims 
to the adjudication of a mixed commission, 
which shall also entertain the claims of 
British subjects who suffered during the 
war, for which our Government, also as a 
friendly power, should be responsible to 
Great Britaiu. 

If the convention bad sat and adjudicated 
claims, there can be no question that the 
respective governments would have paid its 
awards to the citizens of the other in sutis- 
faction of their claims as private citizens; 
but that treaty wasrejected mainly upon the 
ground that our public complaints against 
England were not entertained, and under 
the influence of these complaints all ne 
tiations were suspended until, prompted by 
a message from the President, the subject 
was resumed, and the result was the treaty 
under which this award was made at 
Geneva. If there had been an award under 
the former treaty, it certainly would have 
been an adjudication of private claims and 
nothing else; and how canit be said that 
this award of the Geneva Tribunal differs 
from what the other would have been? 
The Government is appealed to in order to 
adopt a course of reasoning that makes this 
fund wholly at its disposal asa bounty. If 
that is so, and the claimants have no rights, 
then the maimed soldiers and sailors are 
much greater claimants than the insured or 
uvinsured merchants. Jf we had undertaken 
to treat our case with England as if she had 
been a belligerent,and not a friendly power, 
what are now called indirect claims would 
have been the directest claims in the world, 
and these private claims nothing but sub- 
sidiary and incidentally augmenting claims 
but our claims were made upon the basis 
that there was a governmental negligence 
on the part of England, whereby friendship 
was abused and neutrality violated, and we 
presented under that relation these private 
claims as the incidents and the circumstan- 
ces under which reparation should be made, 
and we inserted phrases in the treaty which 
covered a general claim, and, as they said, 
limited us substantially to these private 
claims. We went to Geneva without having 
withdrawn our claims in the least; and our 
counsel argued every one of the indirect 
claims to the best of their ability, among 
which was the claim for war premiums, 
whereupon Great Britain, through her coun- 
sel, objected to going on with the arbitra- 
tion and moved an adjournment, and the 
arbitrators were of opinion that these prem- 
jums and insurance, and the cost of the 
war, and of the injury to commerce, were 
not subjects that, on the principles of inter- 
national law, could be considered between 
nations in this relation. Our Government, 
under that judgment, decided that it would 
not further insist upon any of these heads 
of complaint or indemnity from that time 
forward. Not a word was said by our Gov- 
ernment in tbe tribunal on the subject of 
war premiums.” 


Publisher's Department, 


EVERYTHING THAT SCIENCE DOES to ame- 
liorate human suffering is in the direction 
of true religion. The new Elastic Truss is 
now the only recognized remedy for Rup- 
ture. All physicians well know its merits. 
It is worn with great ease and is not re- 
moved till the patient is cured. Sold cheap 
and sent by mail by the Elastic Truss Co., 
No. 683 Broadway, N. Y. City, who furnish 
Circulars free. : 








———— rr 

Tue best ‘‘ Elastic Truss” in the world 
is now sold by Pomeroy & Co., 744 Broad- 
way, N. Y., for three dollars. Write. to 
them for full particnlars. 


‘ EE ———— 
Sureican Exastio. Srocernes, for en- 
larged veins, and Supporting Belts, of best 
quality, at Pommroy’s, 744 Broadway, N. Y. 


I 
VEGETINE cleanses and purifies the blood, 
thereby causing bumors ot sll kinds to dis- 
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INTERESTING TO INVALID LA- 
DIES. 
HARLEMVILLE, Columbia Co., N. Y. i 


J 
July 9, 1878. 
R. V. Prenrce, M. D.: 

Dear Sir :-—Your favor is just received. I 
intended to have written to you several 
weeks since concerning the improvement in 
my health, which is now very apparent. I 
have used one bottle of Favorite Prescrip- 
tion, with the best results, although I will 
admit I was somewhat discouraged after its 
use (for a short time only), 1 took it under 
very disadvantageous circumstances—hav- 
ing the supervision of the house and during 
the season of “house cleaning,” I was 
obliged, through the incompetency of help, 
to do more than I ought, and, of course, 
suffered dreadfully, lifted when I ought not 
to have raised my hand, and did all I could 
to bring ‘‘ order out of chaos ”; but, upon lay- 
ing aside all cares and continuing the rem- 
edy, I find after using less than one bottle 
to be so much benefited that I have discon- 
tinued the use, with no return of the symp- 
toms of which I wrote you. Ihavesuffered 
terribly, and what added to my distress was 
the consciousness of not procuring relief 
from ordinary sources. At times it seemed 
about impossible to stand, so great was the 
distress. All of those severe neuralgic pains 
have disappeared ; they were so bad at times 
I could hardly walk without some external 
pressure. he | seem to have left me like 
magic, suddenly, and have had no return. 
All other symptoms have been removed. 
The severe weakness and faintness have 
disappeared, and I can go up-stairs with 
comparative ease now. I would have in- 
formed you ere this of my improvement, 
for I appreciated it; but I was fearful it 
was only transient benefit I was receiving. 
But I think sufficient time has elapsed to 
consider the beneficial results permanent. 
Accept of my best wishes for your future 
success and your kindness in advising me. 

Very truly, Mnre, M. Nerrm Snyper. 


GAS FIXTURES, ETC. 


One of the largest and very best estab- 
lishments in the country for manufacturing 
Gas Fixtures, either in Gilt, Bronze, or 
Glass, is that of MitcHELL, Vance & Co., 
597 Broadway, this city. Their warerooms 
are indeed a marvelto behold. Such an ex- 
hibition of elegant goods, in all the newest 
and most exquisite designs, is worthy of 
general attention add inspection. Their 
immense stock ‘embraces both plain and 
richly ornamented goods, in every variety, 
adapted to the wants of all classes. This 
firm are also very large manufacturers of 
Bronze Clocks, Bronze Figures, and Orna- 
ments, in every variety of design. .They aim 
to present in each department a display of 
the choicest goods. to be found in the 
market, and to sell the same at the 
very lowest prices. Business with this 
firm has grown very rapidJy within a 
few years past, and it never was in a more 
thriving and healthy condition than at the 
present moment, notwithstanding the pre- 
vailing dullness in other branches of trade. 
With large unfulfilled orders constantly on 
hand, they need no special notice from us; 
but nevertkeless we voluntarily commend 
the house of Mrrcneti, VANcE & Co. as 
worthy of all confidence. 











Messrs. Beacu, Son & Co. advertise on 
our last page a magazine devoted to Flori- 
culture. It is very handsomely illustrated. 
and well worth the price, $1 per annum. 
Each subscriber is entitled to one dollar's 
worth of flower seed or bulbs—gratis, 





A crrcuLaR on Nasal Catarrh has been 
published by A. N. Williamson, M.D., late 
clinical physician in the University Medical 
College, showing its relation to Deafness, 
Loss of Smell, Sore Throat, Consumption, 
ete., etc. His large experience in the treat- 
ment of throat affections, having made them 
a specialty for many years, makes this 
pamphlet of value to the public, who may 
obtain it gratis by addressing the author, 
187 East Seventeenth street. New York. 


RUSSIAN BATHS. 


CoMPARATIVELY few in the community 
possess either a knowledge or an apprecia- 
tion of this modern ers and very 
many seem to think that it is an ordeal so 
severe as to be dreaded. 

“That only those who have taken this 
bath can realize its LIFE and HEALTH-giving 
influences. Not.only to the invalid, but to 
every one who values cleanliness, it is the 
greatest blessing. If the reader bas the 
prevailing prejudice against the bath, let 
him go, just once, to this splendid establish- 
ment, in. the Gibson Building, Broadway, 
corner of 18th street, and enjoy for the first 
time in his life the perfection of a bath. 

‘“‘The writer, though not an invalid, 
takes the bath ag wer a8 & means of clean- 
liness and .as. a health-preserving expedi- 
ent, and finds ‘it-most effective, as well-as 
agreeable and Juxprions,’—~Christian Leader. 














NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 
WE desire to make Tue INDEPENDENT A. 
better newspaper this year than ever before, 
To do this requires meney and a great dead! 
of it. We have many friends who never 
forget us, who are constantly aiding us in. 
increasing our circulation, and who never. 
fail to say a good word for Tae InDEPEnp-~: 
ENT on every proper occasion. Such friend.* 
ship we greatly appreciate. We believe we, 
give more valuable reading for the money 
than any other weekly paper in the country,” 
This is the opinion of thousands who write, 
us on the subject. Our field of usefuluess 
can be extended almost indefinitely by a 
very little outlay of time. For that time 
we are willing to give a valuable consider- 
ation. We want active agents as well as 
active friends in every city, town, and vil- 
lage, and are willing to pay them liberally 
for their services. We ask our subscribers 
to give us the names of such parties, male’ 
or female, who are willing to work for good . 
pay—for any length of time. Our agents 
are making money, all of them, so far as, 
we know; some of them very rapidly. Full: 
particulars given immediately to all appli-» 


cants who desire the agency of Tae Inps-. 
PENDENT. 








A PRESENT FOR ALL. 
REMEMBER, every subscriber of Tre In- 





DEPENDENT (not in arrears), on renewing bis 


or her subscription for one year and send-. 
ing us three dollars, will get, postpaid, im- 
mediately, our new and beautiful chromo 
(unmounted) entitled ‘‘Memories of Child- 
hood”; or, by sending us $3.25, the picture 
will be sent mounted on canvas; or $8.50, 
on canvas and stretcher, the same as an oil 
painting. In the latter case, however, it will 
go by express, at the expense of the sub-.: 
scriber, asin that form it cannot safely ge- 
by mail. 


t" SPECIAL NOTICE, #3 


WE ask the special attention of every 
subscriber to the recent change adopted in 
addressing THE INDEPENDENT. The little 
yellow ticket on the paper giving the ad- 
dress gives also the date of the expiration of 
each subscription, in plain words and figures. 
We invite each subscriber to carefully look 
at these words and figures, and if money is 
due us to remit it promptly, without further 
notice. : 

Receipts for renewal of subscription will 
be acknowledged by the change of date on 


the yellow ticket, either the first or second 
week after the money has been received. - 











A PREMIUM FOR EVERYBODY. 
SPECIAL NOTICE TO OLD SUBSCRIBERS, 


Aut old subscribers renewing their sub- 
scriptions in advance will be entitled to our 
new premium for 1874— ‘“‘ Memories of 
Childhood.” See Premium Notice, in an- 
other column. 











SENDING MONEY. 


OncE more we say: Do not send cit. 
rency in a letter, if it is possible to procure 
either a money-order, draft on New York, 
or have a letter registered. We cannot be: 
responsible for its loss, 

EEE 


QUESTION ANSWERED. 


READER, if you want to know when your 
subscription expires, look at the little yellow 
ticket on this paper, on which is printed 
your name. The important fact is stated 
on that ticket. . : 

———a 
TAKE NOTICE! 

Our subscribers and friends will please 
take notice that we do not offer two premi- 
ums for one subscriber. 

(ae RR a 
FASHIONS. 

Lapres who want the best catalogue of 

spring and summer. styles send two 
to A. Burdette Smith, “ Smith's Pat- 
tern »” Box 5055, New. York City. 
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tm half year commences at Hudson” 
River Instituteand Claverack College Febru- 
aty2d. From the “Annual Report” we quote: 
“The: Hudson River Institute is so well 
known that the beauty of its location, the 
abundant provision of apparatus, the num- 
ber and competency of its faculty of instruc- 
tion, its collegiate powers to graduate female 
students; and its thorough discipline and 
management need no extended notice from 
us. We heartily concur in expressing the 
highest esteem for the institution, and in 
recommending it to all who have sons and 
daughters to educate.” For catalogues ad- 
dress Rev. Atonzo Friack, Ph.D. 

Claverack, Col. Co., N. Y: 
_ Tue “ Willcox & Gibbs” excels all other 
sewing machines, not only in the simplicity 
of its mechanical features, but also in those 
points of practical utility which are most 
sought after. No other machine turns out 
so useful, durable, and handsome a seam, 
with so little exertion or painstaking on the 
paré of the operator. 
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Protect your Burprnes.—Fire and Wa- 
ter proof! One coat of Glines’s slate roof- 
ing paint is equal to four of any other. It 
fills up all holes in shingle, felt, tim, or iron 
roofs; never cracks nor scales off; stops all 
leaks; and is only 80 cents a gallon, ready 
for use. Roofs examined, painted, and 
Warranted. Local oe wanted. Send 
for testimonials. N. Y. Slate Roofing Co., 

6 Cedar street, N. ¥. 

N. B.—N. Y. Liquid Slate Roofing Uo.’s(or 
‘City Oil Co.’s) Circular is copied from ours, 
We have no connection with that concern. 





For a family medicine, one that will 
serve a turn upon all occasions, Perry Da- 
vis’s Pain-Killer stands high. No household 
should be without it, and no traveler should 
‘consider his valise packed until a bottle of 
it hasbeen stored away init. At home or 
abroad, always keep it, and when sudden 
pains or aches come it will prove a friend in 
need. 


BE eae 
Farr Price. No misrepresentation. Jonzs 
Scare Works, Binghamton, N. Y. 





‘ Best AND OLDEST Ar 3 MeEpIcinz.— 


Sanford's Liver Invit a purely Vegeta- 
ble: Oathartie and Smio—for 1 cher Bilious 
stipation, Debilit: ty, Sick Headac Bilious 
Attacks, and all derangements of Liver, 


mney Saal and Bowels. Ask your Druggist 
for it.; Beware of imitations. 
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* Our Beauty? 


ject : ts 
February 15th—Sabbath, 104 A. Mf sermon by the 
7 D8 the 








P.M n’s 
. J. G. Butler, and s 
P. M.—Sermon by Rev. James 0. Murray, D.D. 
emcee ae | 
Sermon b Rev. J._van Dyke, jubject: ‘* Be- 
hold the mab of, God.” 


F y peeenine, 1% o'clock, P.M. 
-s ose Dury: -D. D; 
fermen by Rev. ie Work of the Chi om le 
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Co: TIO) desiring a Pose can 
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ramon In aly, wife of. Rev. Ww ons OW Morning 22d inst, aor 


Saas of cant late Henry Trowbridge, in the 66th 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 
HOUSEKEEPERS 


Electro-Silicon 


is GUARANTEED to 
\ article known Ang 











DISEASES 


Of. the e Kidneys. 


ions of 


y cravelly eaey adder and ion of ine ne neck 


acute | 

of the Minder, vars of — the urine, in 
stricture, in ons 0 
the poe eB ay on 

Scrimws HYDRASTIN ceMPOUND 
Will be found a most ee Send for circu 
lento B REIT 41 Liberty ‘street, N.Y. For 

OI per bottle, or or6é for $5. 


Tape WormCure. 


Ts ONLY KNOWN REMEDY, being Quick 
but one hour), Safe, Sure, and Pleas- 








on OF or pomosce 


ND MODERN PICTUR 
'TION” of works of art, 


ate of sea aprae a e 


@ Fare co! 
paths by James y. Cag 
ra 


ete., etc. 
D from nce until 5 P. M. connate n TUES- 
pa} Y TH AY,and SATURDAY evenings from 


Admission 25 cents. Mondays free, 
DROPSY CUR GUARANTEED, on NO 
oiekee. ..* es ROK, 20 West 2th Street, 4 doors 
sry Onren aouns FROM 10 To 12 O'CLOCK, A.M. 


“NO BING BETTER.” Cutler Bros. Boston 
re n Ware, celebrated VEGETABLE 
PULMONARY BALSAM, for Colds and Consumption. 


HAIR DYE. 


W. A. BATCHELOR’S genuine Hair Dye, the only 
True and Perfect Dye. It never fails. Established 
87 years. Sold and properly applied at BATCHEL- 


OR'S » 16 Bo Ni 
bh - yal Pam 0 nd street, New York. For 


s 
Turko-Russian Bath 
CIBSON’S BUILDING, 
ome 13TH ST. AND BROADWAY, N. Y. 

greatest of curatives for Rheumatism, Neural- 


Sinaia years ah Nervousness, wn 


Basaty sia ear 
ery, Bos ly. 


ngle Bath, $1; 6 kets, $5; 15 Tick 
sion RE Bhincriction, 1 5. = 


INSURANCE. 
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CONTINENTAL 
Life lasarance —Compaay 


OF NEW YORK. 


Nos. 22, 24 & 26 Nassau Street, N. Y. 
“ONIGQTING "IVENANILNOO 





Annual Statement, Jan. Ist, 1874. 
INCOME, 1873. 


CMAs Mi ndncs sas essaces the 735 82 
ta received and accrued. ee 93 


$2,962,601 25 % 


DISBURSEMENTS. 


Paid Claims by Death and Annuities....... 
a to Policyholders for Divigenda, Re- 
urned Pre! Surren: 


Interests Interests and Renta 


$704,592 10 








miums, dered Policies, 
tn Poe Dguwed sages.cee si, toc 814,206 27 
Paid for SP adical Hanmriations. 23,308 45 
Paid for Taxes, Salaries, Ben nts, 

Adv ertising, Sta onery, 179,009 
Pata for Commissions Com- caliaian 
pete as” cas Fee aan 
Paid for Sundries, Reinsuran r iran ce, 

CO, CLC... .eeeeeeee 18,454 79 
$645,631 93 
ASSETS. 
Com Items (in Ba: on han 
“> Ag wanpeunmmsor 5 6 S isn,408 38 
Unnies States Bonds 
Bonds and Mortgages...... 
Premium Loans ‘ 
Actual value.6f the Policies 
these is alfout 
on U.8. Bonds, (market 
value $171,791)......:..... s-+; 140.078 00 
Tri-Annual and y= A 
Less f Collection... 709,63 15 
New York....... 
Pramas Vented sig 
of Collection (and 
Less of Collection)..... 279,216 33 
Aeros Renteand Interest... 94,100 60 
ue from onher com on 
“Gcoount of losses on rein- 
sured Fisks.......,c..cssceeee 10,000 00 
————— 96,539,275 62 
LIABILITIES. 
Net Present Fo macvndy A of all out- 

Dee. ec. fist, fa uithore $5,698,830 00 

_ Adjustment...... Coeedeccceee 
Total Liabilities. ........... 


aD Be ea 


is eee eeesese see 





Stee e ease rereceneeee 


OFFICERS: 
PRESIDENT, 
L. W. FROST. 
VICE-PRESIDENT, 
M. B. WYNKOOP. 


SECRETARY, 
J. P, ROGERS. 


ACTUARY, 
8. C. CHANDLER, Jz. 

MEDIOAL EXAMINER, 

B. HERRIOK, M, D, 


tHE INDEPENDENT 








LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEWARK, 


N. J. 


STATEMENT, JAN. 1, 1874. 





, a8 per Stat 


ee for 5 my rg hn 8 
Annu during Avg 402,158 
Beira for Interest ¢ daring - 


it, Jan. 1, 1873, .$25,537,787 58 


seaseasahantesnn: 0cdes ton 1,769,251 91 
Total Receipts, 1873, $7,171,410 44 
Paid Claims by Death and En- 
dowments........ 1979,227 24 
Paid Surrend 
WEEE s ocbens 24 44,002 17 
Paid pebysresing 72,906 TL 
inting..... 
Paid Contingent 
NSCS........ 91,327 49 
Paid Postage and 
change........ 11,667 23 
Paid Taxes........, 95,270 69 
Paid Commissions 
to Agents......... 419,240 51 
Paid Physicians’ 
Paid annuities... 710810 
a ‘Return Pre- 
miums,........... 1,798,766 74 4,975,186 00 2,197,274 44 





$27,734,062 02 





dade diibhe cues $514,944 02 

ee. 149,904 10 

1,405,500 00 

State, City, and County Bonds. . 7,128,200 00 

Bonds and Mortgages. ........... 11,430,850 70 

Loans on Policies in Force....... 7,016,385 97 
Due for Premiums in course of 

transmission... ................. 88,677 23 

27,734,062 02 
Interest due and accrued ...... $584,031 34 


Premiums due and not yet re- 
ceived,on issues principally 
223,380 18 807,411 62 


Total Assets, Jau. 1, 1874..... $28,541,473 54 

Ratio of Expenses to Income (excluding taxes), 8.59 
per cent. 

The Dividend of Return Premiums declared by the 
Directors in 1873 will be paid to the assured as their 
Premiums fall due in 1874, in conformity with the 
rules of the Company. 

LEWIS C. GROVER, President. 
H. N. CONGAR, Vice-President. 
EDWARD A. STRONG, Sec’y. 
BENJAMIN C. MILLER, Treas. 


SAMUEL H. LLOYD, 


State Agent Eastern District of New York, 


137 Broadway, New York, 








MISCELLANEOUS. 
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C. 8. ae, gemaige N.Y. 
nden: 


BASHFULNESS, Peindend Beas woe 


cause and cure send stamp to Br Eck, Box. Boa into, 


MOTT’S 


LIVER PILLS! 


An old physician once said that nearly all diseases 
originate from A DISEASED CONDITION OF THE LIVER 
and this statement is true, although it may at first 
seem like an exaggeration. When the Liver is out of 
order the whole system and every organ and function 
suffer more or less in consequence. In the incipient 
stages of the disease a man 





DOES NOT KNOW WHAT AILS HIM. 


He is moody, restless, and despondent; and that is 
the time to take a SIMPLE REMEDY, that will restore 
him to health 


IN A SINGLE DAY, . 


and prevent a whole train of diseases that may fol- 
low. 

MOTT’S LIVER PILLS cure torpidity of the Liver. 
MOTT’S LIVER PILLS give tone to the stomach. 
MOTT’S LIVER PILLS cleanse the system of bile. 
MOTT’S LIVER PILLS drive out febrile affections. 
MOTT’S LIVER PILLS strengtben the whole system. 
MOTT’S LIVER PILLS regulate the Liver and are 
more reliable as a Liver medicine than any of the 
promets preparations, that DO MORE HARM THAN 


cor she y'all Brviggiats: Price-25 cents per bex. 
JOUN F. HENRY, CURRAN & CO., 


PROPRIETORS, 
8 and 9 College Piaee, New York. 


+ : ai 








ane cost 0: a Wares pee 


HORBURN’S 


FLOW R SEEDS. 


ont i: taining at thes ; 
bg tS, also vould 
Gladiolus ‘tnd is now "sanay OE 


mailing free to 
"5. ™. 4 THORDURI & Co., 
15 John St., New York, 


A NEW FUEL! 
CANNEL COAL SUPERSEDED. 


THE VIRGINIA CARBONITE 


IS UNQUESTIONABLY 


THE BEST FUEL FOR GRATES 
EVER DISCOVERED. 

It burns freely, like Cannel Coal, 

Affording a pure and brilliant flame, 


Without smoke, sulphur, or bituminons 
or. 


Enduring longer than Anthracite. 
No annoyance from dust and ashes. 
Ninety-six per cent. combustible. 
Two and one-quarter per cent. ashes. 








Forsale at $10 per ton at the Yard. 


JAMES RIVER COAL G6., 


NO. 111 BROADWAY, Room E. 


J. S. ADAMS & CO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


TORTOISE SHELL JEWELRY, 


are wholesaling and retailing at their manufactory 
new and elegant designs of Tortoise Shell Jewelry, 
such as 


Pins, Earrings, 
Lockets, Necklaces, 
Chains, Sleeve Buttons, 
Scarf Slides, Back Combs; 
Watch Cases, Ete., 
AT VERY LOW PRICES. 
MONOGRAM WORK A SPECIALTY. 


All orders by mail receive prompt and careful at 
tention. 





Manufactory and Salesroom: 


CORNER SNOW AND CHAPEL STREETS 
Providence, R. I. 


INFALLIBLE. 
CURE, 


Sure and Harm- 6 


s 


FOR SALE BY 


All Druggists, 












Send 
for Testimonials to 


M. W. BRIG- 
HAM & CO., 


56 Park Place, _e 
THE MILD POWER 


CURES. 


MUMPHREYS’S 
HOMCGOPATHIC SPECIFICS 
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5, % soins Bilfow Coli =: 
yeentery, Tiping, 3 c. 
. oto Vomiting. 
: oughs. Colds, Tronciitts beady x Fy 
euralgi e. . 
9. Headache, Bick Headache Vette . 
10. Dyspe Nous Stomach,....... 
18, Croup. ugh, Dificult Breath ; f 
14 Salt Rheum, Fazeinein 5 
1b, Rheumatism, Pains....... & 
16, paver a =] p- eecaia Fever, Agues. a 
: Gptthalmny and fore oF Weak fives... : 
19. Catarr hy on eprenic we 
hoopiag Coug chronic, Induenz ‘ 
21, Asth = Me eng bk ae = 
2. Scrofu enlarged jan 
uw. caeral’ Deb is Baysiont 
pony th j 
Sickness ard sickness from riding » Ba. 
ma avel . 
rvous Debility........ } 
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Weekly Blarket Review. 
REPORTED EXPRESSLY .FOR “THE INDEPENDENT,” 
By H. K. THURBER & CO., 


172 and 175 Chambers, 294, 296, 298 Greenwich street, 
New York. 


GROCERS’ MARKET. 


COFFEES.—The tremendous prices now ruling, 
which many think are largely the result of specula- 
tion, have checked consumption, and all classes of 
dealers buy only for immediate wants. The result 
has been a very dul] market, andjas stocks accumulate, 
holders are disposed to make concessions. The eon- 
sumption of substitutes for Coffee and Mixed Ground 
Coffees has also largely increased, and make it all 
the harder for speculative holders to sustain the mar- 
ket. 


FISH AND SALT.—There is a moderate business 
doing in Mackerel and Dry Cod at full prices. Barrel 
Herring are rather dull; but box Herring are in light 
stock and prices tend upward. Salt is in moderate re- 
quest at former prices. 


FOREIGN FRUITS.—Raisins of all kinds are very 
firm, owing to foreign advices stating that the crop 
had footed up much smaller than had been expected. 
Prunes are also firm with an upward tendency. Citron 
dull and unchanged. Nuts firm at unchanged prices. 
—— Jodie Green Fruitsin good demand at former 


MOLASSES.—In Foreign there is but little doing for 
want of stock. Two or three cargoes of New Crop 
Cuba have arrived, composed entirely of refin- 
ing grades. New Crop Porto Rico is expected soon, 


but the first of the season will undoubtedly rule high. 
New Orieans is in good Supply and prices are a 
lower, in faci, than in New Orleans. The best 

are being picked up by dealers baying a choice trade, 
and prices are likely to soon be higher 


RICE.—Both Foreign and Domestic are in good de- 
mand and prices are fully sustained. Rangoon has 
weed freely to antixe and Carolina, being the favorite 

ith first-class retail trade, bids fair to be higher, as 
stocks in the Southern ports have become much re- 
uce 


SUGARS.—Early in the week the market was very 
active,an advance of-}¢ to Kc. was established; but 


iater the demand fell off and at the close the advance 
was hardl + 7- tained. The above remarks apply 
Seenily to Raws and Refined. 


SYRUPS.—The production is light and the demand 
moderate. Choice grades and very low grades are 
Scarcer than medium grades and relatively higher. 


Sugar-House, which has been very scarce of late, will 
soon be in better supply, as the arrival of new Re- 
fining Cubawill start the refineries, which were tem- 
porarily stopped. 


SPICES.—The market for Cloves and Nutmegs has 


been excited and a material advance on last quota- 


tions has occurred. Other varieties have sympathized 
fopome extent and the market is firm throughout the 


TEAS.—There is a good business doing in all grades. 
The impression gains ground that a duty will be im- 
posed, and the high price of Coffee also tends to 


stimulate the consumption of = which is relatively 
very cheap. Altogether it-is not likely that. prices 
will +9 any lower and many look for ‘an batantial ad- 

vance 





GENERAL MARKET. 


BREADSTUFFS, Erc.—Fiour.—The receipts for the 
week have been 74,326 barrels. The demand’has been 
small and the market closes dulland easier. Wheat.— 
The receipts have been 457,126 bushels. Cable reports 
from Burope are unfavorable; and, although there is 
no material change in quotations, holders would have 
to accept lower prices in order to move any consider - 
able quantity. Corn.—Receipts, 232,242 bushels. Ex- 

567, 3 Ryabols. Market dull ane gg 7D BS am 


gular, »¥- 
and declined again to sovard the close. Barley has been 
osed at 
has been ely. active at *uchanged. Br prices. Boas.— 
ae have ord wore ‘ed 
care Bb poet $3.10583.5 Sec per wo-bushel 


axes 
‘held a a der ces. 
Bags. Bar 5,000 Mishel’ fair frmiy nek - = 


COTTON.—Spot Cotton is dull and} to \ easier. 
For future delivery, however, the marketisfirm and 
about % higher. Sales basis: Low Middling 14%c. for 
January, 149-16a155-16 for February, 153-16a15% for 


ch, 15 21-32a16 11-32 iw ri, 16 %al6 13-16 for Ma 
9-16a17 for June, oor 79-16 for July. We quote 
New York classificati 


Upianis: and 
Florida. opie. Ovtsans. Texas. 
peony ii ia it 
iy eth 
2, 
16 16 16 
nN It If 








HIDES AND LEATHER.—The market for Hides 
q8 dull and prices have further declined about & cent. 


Hemlock Sole Leather is in fair demand at firm 
prices. Oak Sole is steady at former ; 


HOPS.—There is but little doing andan easier feel- 


ing on all but fine grades. Domestic ro —— the 
week, 578 bales. Imports for the week, 252 


LIVE STOCK.—We note a fair demand for Beeves 
atabout the range of prices current last week: say 
for Cows, Heifers, and Young Steers, 8% to 8¥%c.; com- 
mon to extra Natives, 9 to l3c.; ordinary to good 
Cherokees and Texans, 8% to 10c.. Milch Cows are 
dull at the nominal quotations of $40 to $80. Veal 
Calves have been in good demand. Sheep and Lambs 
have sold at fair prices, ranging from 4X to 7<c. for 

r to bprime Bhs Sheep and ne for onetes, aaa ve 


Ogs bet est ie Ga IC. 5 
Dreesed fairly netive ot ore te for ty find to7 Kc. 


rn. Dresse 
lle. cs Calves, Gi Grassers, 5% to ee. 8 and MT oaniceasen 
€}4 to 10c. per Ib. 





BUILDING MATERIALS.—Cement is quiet. 5,000° 


barrels Portland sold to arrive at $5. Lwmber,—Yellow 
Pine Timber isin good demar ‘and prices are firm, 
both for sawn and hewn. Assorted Lumberis with- 
ot Ppa change andthe market is quiet. Bricks 


Nails are unchanged. Lime and Lath fair 
sna in fn fine jobbing demand. Builders’ 
any e in prices. Glass firm 
with an upward tendency. 


* METALS.—There is a small distributive trade doing 
in Scotch Pig; but business is very quiet, both for 
Scotch and American. It is said, however, that some 
grades are selling below cost of production and an 
improvement is confidently looked for. New Nails 
are in fair demand. Old rather dull and nominal. 
ee there is more inquiry and Bar is tending 


pron manufacturers _ ha’ already ad- 
owrare ate perton. is firm, both 





Hurl, Green, 








MISCELLANEOUS. —Candles are higher for Ad- 
amantine, while Sperm and Parafine are steady at old 
prices. Cooperage Stock firm for all but Hoops, which 
areeasier. Coalisin fair poth for Foreign 
and Domestic, and prices are a little higher. Drugs 


and Dyes in fair demand. Dye Woods quiet. Guano 
steady. Gunny Bags qs and Cloth 
in pestes uest = omestic slightly 


ta y 
in good sh sipping emand and prices very firm. 


er 
and ten ward. Paper Sends and quiet. Rags 
} ah og took ditto. Spermace’ nominal. Stearine 
OILS, NAVAL STORES, Erc.—Linseed firm at last 
quotations. Crude Sperm steady at $1.55 to $1.60. 
Crude Whale ane ard Winter cote is higher. 


ton 
higher. rg of al, Petroleum 
slightly easier. 

PROVISIONS.—Hog products have been very 
steady. The exports for the week —" as follows: 
Pork, 1,956 barrels. Bacon, 6,591,471 Ibs. former | ¥ 
Ibs. Grease, 82,213 lbs. Beef is rather quiet het at rmer 

8. 
WOOL.—The market is dull, but holders are reluct- 


ant to mabe concessions and are able to hold for a 
better market. 





WHOLESALE COUNTRY PRO- 
DUCE MARKET. 


BUTTER.—The market has been steady at about 
last week’s prices. Very choice continues to bring 
extreme prices. Receipts for the week 14,670 pkgs. 
We quote: 


Orange County Pails and Creamery, # B.... | @AS 
River Pails. Selected oe 






or to Fair 
Tubs, Poor to Choice. . 
State Firkins, Poor », Choice........ 
Western Firkins and Tubs. coos 


iter. 
Roll Butter, Fair to Prime. 


CHEESE.—The market is strong and fine lots bring 
extreme prices. Receipts this week 5,611 boxes. We 
quote: 
























State Factory, Fine......... 1533315 
ry, Good to Prim: 14K%@15% 
State Factory, Fair to Good 138 @14k¢ 
State ] ry, Poor to Fair... 1 @13 
State iry, Good tor — 14 @5 
State Farm Dairy, Fair to Go 122%@M4 
State Farm Dairy, Poor to Pair, 104%@12 
State, Skimmed................00+5 5 @l 
Ohio Factory, to Prime, flat 14%@15% 
Ohio Fac sory. Fair to Good, flat RK@l4 
Ohio ye 9%@10 
Ohio Fac tory, Skimmed.. 5 @0 








EGGS.—Receipts have been large, receivers anxious 
to sell, and prices have receded. We quote: 











POULTRY AND GAME.—Dressed are plenty and 
dull. The weather is favorable, butthe demand is 
small, Live Poultry without change. Game.—Much 
of that arriving is in bad order and sells slowly at low 
figures. Our weather, however, is now cold and favor. 
able. We quote: ~ 


Live Fowis eRe: D-D.cccesersee 








ane aboadeem 
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BEANS.—Medium and Marrows have both been in 
good demand and prices tend upward. White Kid- 
ney are not wanted. Pea Beans are firm. We quote‘ 


Marrowfats, ene. per bushel.... ......++. $2 50 
© good, per bus' hel. ....006 220 

Mediums, 220 
Taner, fi 280 
ea Beans a 245 
Red Kidney, 9 3 75 





PEAS.—Canadian have arrived freely, but hi 
been in good demand at unchanged figures. Gree 
Peas are slightly easier. Southern Black-eyed are 
scarce. Wequote: 


Ganedian. free in bhis.. ogc cepenoscqconssacoecnes 


e 
53 


POTATOES.—Choice Barly Rose for seed purposes 
are higher. Common Potatges have'also been in good 
cabeatt for shipping. Sweet Potatoes areiower. _ We 


se, te.in “oe ae. af 
He ROR es 
ach Blo 
Peerless, fe | 
Sweet, Yellow. Delawar 


ASHES.—The market is steady for both Pots and 
Pearls at 6% and 9 cts. respectively. 


BEESW AX is in demand at somewhat better figures. 
We quote: Western, 32; Southern, 33. 


Bmw CORN is pen aye held for better prices. We 





2b See: ses albe Onds OBI 
Green, short, and ee yo eD «- T@ H 
Red and Red-tipped, @ B......564.4.18..dsese ec. 6B T 
DRIED FRUITS.—Apples are in demand at, full 
prices. Other varieties steady. We quote: 


Apples, State, 1873, mieee.... ets No cesses vo soph elk Ol 









104@10% 
sz Western, 1 
“ “ @ 9 
ean Peeled, paw rim is en 
- nia, pole + £00) e. 
o Unpreled, Halv. £ - a 


11¥@12 
ae 9 





GREEN FRUITS.—The Apple market is steady, 
California Pears dull. Cranberries higher. Hickory 
Nuts dull andlower. Peanuts are firm, with an vp~ 
ward tendency, We quote: 





Appleé, per bbi.ys.opcseoncscecsepsscneces-0-.8% BOBBA 00 
flekor} Shellbark, per Sak: 10@1 
ae a Era contin bak Oo 80 
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MISCELLANEOUS.~We quote: 
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PRICES CURRENT. 
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ican GROCERS 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


173 and 175 Chambers St, 294, 296, and 


298 Greenwich St., New York. 
Our sales of Butter a other, 
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“Tum Albany Law Journal cites a list of 
decisions to show what is- the law in re- 
spect to using one’s name as & trade-mark, 
aiexpounded by the courts. In view of 
these cases, it comes to the following con- 
clusion : 


“From these cases the doctrine seems to 
be an established one that when a person, 
by the use even of his own name, designs to 
cause a belief in the public mind that bis 
manufactures are the manufactures of 

person bearing the same name, and 
who by" long-continued use in connection 
with wares has acquired mepeny in 
his own name as a trade-mark, and the un- 
wary public are thus actually misled, . he 
should be restrained from such use, and it 
is immaterial whether the entire name or 
trade-mark is exactly and pestectiy the 
same or not.” 

In one of the cases cited by the Journal 
the court thus held: 

“The right which any person may have 
as to his trade-mark does not depend 
upon any exclusive right which he may 
be supposed to have to a particular name 
or to a particular form of words. His 
right is to be protected against fraud, 
and this may be practiced against him by 
means of a name, though the person practicing 
it- may have a perfect right to use ie ines name, 
provided he does not accompany the use 
of it with such other circumstances as to 
effect a fraud upon others.” 

Trade-marks, in whatever they may con- 
sist, whether in names or symbols, possess 
the character of property; and the object 
ofthe law in protecting them against fraud- 
ulent appropriation, as the Journal well re- 
marks, is two-fold: 

‘First. To protect the public against the 
frauds and impositions of those who may 
seek to pass off their own wares as the 
wares of those of established reputation. 

“ Second. To secure to the skillful and in- 
dustrious manufacturer, who by a long 
course of honest dealing has acquired the 
eee confidence, the legitimate fruits of 

skill and industry.” 

A trade-mark, in this view of the case, is 
& personal right inheringin its lawful pos- 
sessor, indicating the origin of goods or 
wares offered forsale ; and whoever fraud- 
ulently appropriates it not only deceives 
the public, but invades the rights of the 
lawful possessor. This the law intends to 
prevent. 

Senn ee 


DRY GOODS. 


Tere is a steadily increasing activity 
in the demand for all descriptions of do- 
mestic cotton goods and prices of popular 
makes of plain and standard sheetings and 
shirtings have been in some instances ad- 
vanced half a cent a yard. In all descrip- 
tions of goods the market is very firm, with 
a rising tendency; but there is a very cau- 
tious feeling among. buyers.and.a very con- 
fident one among the menyfacturers’ 
agents. 

We mentioned the fact last. week of 
Messrs. H. B. Claflin & Co. having given 
notice of their readiness to discount their 
notes falling due in March, and we learn 
that the same thing has been done by 
Messrs: Peake, Opdycke.& Co. This is 
certainly a very eneouraging indication of 
the recovery of confidence among our .mer- 
chants, and of the country being prompt in 





' _ their payments, The great ease in the 


money market which now prevails and is 
likely to continue until the summer has not 
had the effect of stimulating speculation 
and trade, as it would if there were any 
certainty that Congress would make the 
$44,000,000 of. legal-tenders which were.re- 
tired by Secretary. McCulloch a permanent 
addition to the circulation. We do not, for 
ourselves, doubt that Congress, d@ 0; 
and, as $27,000,000 have already _ been 
issued, and cannot easily be recalled, there 
is very little danger in calculating on easy 
and cheap money for the next six months, 
at least. The weather has somewhat, that, inter- 
fered with business. during the. week ; but 
the season is now so far advanced that, busi- 
993 must soon be very active, weather or 
In woolen goods the market is not strong. 
Messrs. Wilnterding & “Mount held a per- 
emptory sale of coatings and doesking, 
— not enenemenaante a 
been anticipated; hint a , 

Mig cn of good buyers. and | 

was disposed of. 
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demand is rather more active, and the ag- 


gregate sales of the week from first hands 
were to a satisfactory extent. The stock of 
popular makes in first hands is comparative- 
ly small for the season. Holders are threat- 
ening a further advance of prices. 


Printing cloths are in less demand than 
they have been; but the sales of the week 
do not show any serious falling off. Prices 
are steady at 6 cents, 30 days, for the best 
extra quality of 64s, for immediate delivery, 
and 58 for 56x60. 

Prints are in good demand and the sales 
of the week have been on a liberal scale. 
The new styles are generally attractive ; but 
they are so diversified and the taste of buy- 
ers has become so well educated and dis- 
criminating that more caution is shown in 
making selections than used to be the case. 
One of the leading jobbers makes an exhi- 
bition of no less than seventy-five different 
styles of prints, which renders the operation 
of selecting rather embarrassing to the inex- 
perienced buyer. 

Ginghams of popular makes are in more 
active demand, but the sales are as yet on a 
limited scale. Prices are firm. 

Printed lawns and percales are in good 
demand, though the season is rather early 
for these goods. The agents make a very 
good display of new styles. 

Bleached sheetings and shirtings are in 
good demand and the late advance in prices 
is well maintained. There is talk of a still 
further advance in some of the popular 
makes ; but it might prove indiscreet, as it 
would have the effect of checking the grow- 
ing activity in the demand. 

Cotton duck is in considerably better de- 
mand, with increased sales, at steady 
prices. 

Cotton drills aré’in “steady demand, but 
without essential change in quotations. 

Cotton yarns are selling more freely, but 
prices remain steady and unchanged. 

Corset jeans are in better demand, with 
active sales at quotations, which are steadily 
maintained. 

Cambrics are in better demand, and the 
best makes of black and assorted colors are 
firm at the current quotations. 

Rolled jaconets are coming into better de- 
mand, with increased sales: Prices are 
steady. 

Silesias are selling more freely to the 
clothing trade, at well-maintained prices. 

The rest of the market for domestic cot- 
ton fabrics .is firm, but without any essential 
changes. 

Worsted dress goods are offered by the 


variety, the new styles being unusually at- 
tractive. The sales are not yet large, but 
the demand is increasing and prices are 
firm. 

Woolens are in rather more active de- 
mand, but the prices of cloths and over- 
coatings have not been advanced. The 
market is steady, however, and sales are to 
a fair amount for the season. Medium and 
low. grades of overcoatings have been in 
better demand from-the.clothiers. 

Fancy cassimeres of the finer qualities 

are'in better démand and sales are made at 
steady prices. Medium and low grades are 
in less demand, but prices are without quot- 
able change. 
- Fiannels are in demand for small lots to 
keep up assortments; but there is no spe- 
cial activity in these’ goods and prices are 
unchanged: 

The.demand for.foreign goods is steadily 
improving, but there. is. no special. activity 
as yet. The auction rooms are now well 
supplied and some considerable sales have 
taken place. Silks and ribbons and fancy 
goods generally are. very dull» - Black. mo- 
hairs and mourning goods are in better de- 
mand, and there is an.iticreased demand 
from the -clothiers for wooleng and linens 
for men’s wear. The importations are in- 
creasing slightly, but the indications do not 
promise a very large spring business. 

The following shows the.imports of for- 
eign dry goods and general merchandise at 
the port of New York for the wek ending 
Jan..31st. and since, the beginning of the 

















agents of the various manufacturers in good | 





LATEST DRY GooDs. QUOZATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY rs“ neguaial IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 


MONDAY EVENING, February 24, 1874. 
PRINTS, 
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Extraordinary Bargains 
Lacesand Lace Goods 


which they have recently purchased at an 


Immense Sacrifice. 
Camel’s Hair Shawis 


and 


Dacca Shawls 


at about 


One-half Former Prices, 
Embroidered Insertions 


Scolloped Trimmings 


Largely Reduced Prices. 
Pim’s Irish Poplins. 


A fresh stock just received at 
Spécial F Priees. 


Latest Novelties 


Ladies ani Misses 
Fancy Hosiery. 


Mourning Goods, 


comprising 


Exclusive Fahries, 


selected for their 


Best Retail Sales. 
Sash and Trimming Ribbons 


at about 


One-third their Former Value. 


Linens. 
Linen. Sheetin ngs: Damask, Dam- 
ask Table-Cloths and:-Napkins. 
Heavy Brown Cotton, 


6 cents per yard. 


Extra Fine Bleached, Yard Wide, 


12 cents per yard, recently 16 cents. 





Offering 
An Opportunity 
to purchasers to supply their wants at 
Prices which may not occur again this season. 


Broadway, 4th Av., 9th& (Oth Sts. 


NEW EMBROIDERIBS, 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & 00. 


have just opened a full assortment of 


Hamburgh Edgings and Insertings, 
TO MATCH ALL WIDTHS. 
Also a splendid line of 
FRENCH EMBROIDERED . 
DOUBLE LINEN CHEMISE BANDS 


AND 


PERCALE NIGHT-DRESS SETS, 


NOVELTISS. 


Mixed, Ecru, and White Cluny Laces, 
Mixed, White Linen, and Silk Laces, 
Beaded Black French Trimming Laces, 
Black Striped Guipure Net. 


Foulard Finished Cambrics, 
Percales.and French Cambri¢s. 


Figured and Striped 
ee Shirting Cambrics Cambros; etc., ete. 


WHITE GOODS, LINENS, 


General Housekeeping Goods, 


etec., etc. 


A fine line of Plain Black Dress Silks, 
much under Regular Prices, © 

















Prondway,cor: (9th St; New-York. 


MONEY MARKET. 


Tere have been no important changes 
in. the. financial situation since..our last 
week’s review ; but the tendency to cheaper 
rates for money call loans continues, and 
4to5per cent. have been the prevailing 
rates during the week, while the carrying 
tates for gold have varied from 6 per cent. 
to 2 per cent. and“ flat.’ The Bank State- 
ment on Saturday was'still a favorable one, 
inasmuch as it showed a steady gain in legal- 
tenders; but the increase in deposits and the 
decrease in specie caused a diminution 
in the surplus reserve to the extent 
of something over four hundred thou- 
sand dollars. The reserve, however, is still 
five times greater than it was at this 
time last year, and the reissue by the Treas- 
ury Department of $27,000,000 cf the re- 
tired legal-tenders, which cannot be recalled 
under some months, if at all, makes it quite 
certain that there will be a continued ease 
in the money market until next summer. 
There is still an uncertainty as to the action 
of Congress in relation to the currency ; but 
there is every reason for believing that Con- 
gress will authorize the issue of the $44,- 
000,000 of retired greenbacks and make 
the currency the full amount of $400,000,- 
000. If this should be done, and we be- 
lieve it ‘will be, there will be no cause 
for complaint for some time to come. 
But Wall Street is distrustful, and 
until some definite action shall be had a 
very active speculation on the Stock Ex- 
change is not to be expected. In the mean- 
time, however, there is a steady upward 
movement of prices and now and then a 
jump in some long-neglected stock—as, for 
example, during the past week, in Michigan 
Central Railroad, which rapidly ran up 6 
per cent., opening at 89 at the beginning of 
the week and closing on Saturday at 95; 
Atlantic and Pacific Railroad preferred, 
which rose from 13 on Monday to 19} on 
Saturday. Changes liké’’tliese serve to 
strengthen the market and make holders 
Willing to keep holding on to whatever 
stocks they may be carrying) “The 
speculative stocks have otherwise con- 
tinued very quiet, and the Street” is 
without 
caleulated to.excite interest. -There are fe- 
ports’of 9 pool in Lake Shore; but it cannot 
bea very powerful one, though an old op- 
erator, who labors under the slight embar- 
rassmeént of'a stammering speech, ‘said of 
this pool that it was composed either of 
nitro-glycerine, which would blow every- 
body connected with it sky high, or else it 
was a slippery-elm pool, in ‘which the 
members would ‘slide out. ~But-it is~cer- 
tain that none of the old operators whio 
vised to get up’ podls and corners ‘in Lake 
Shore have anything to do with the present 
one; for the reason that’ the leading ‘otic 
among them is dead and the rest are all 
dead broke. There are no new deyvelop- 
ments in Western Marine Telegraph stock; 
butit is strong in the market at'76 to 77, 
and it is supposed will jump suddenly one 
of these’ days, when it can be ascertained 
What the @irectors intend doing about a 
dividend. The probabilities are that they 
will make @ dividend in the ‘spring; but 
they are not likely to do so while the sub- 
jeetof 2 postal telegraph is before Congress. 

There is a steady demand for all classes of 
investment stocks and prices of all good 
yailroad bonds are firm and advancing. 
The list of this class of securities is large, 
and a very wide difference exists in the 
market prices of many which are of equal 
value. It requires but little discrimination 
for the investor to greatly increase. his in- 
come by selecting some of the low-priced 
securities, which, from bad management, 
have not stood well in the market, but which 
are perfectly safe—or, at least, as safe as 
many others which sell much higher. The 
bonds of the Union Pacific Railread are 
higher than they have been; but the ‘first 
mortgages are still 10 per cent. ‘below the 
Central. Pacifics, while the Union Pacific 10 
pereerits, which are payable in September, 
aré sélling at 80. The Erie*Railroad Com. 
patiy has succeeded in negotisting «some 
$15,000,000 of new bonds in London ; but 
there are hardly any new securities of a 
kind ‘now offering in WallStreet, wind 
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affords a for the old bonds 
to come into favor. There is an encouraging 
revival in géneral trade, with a good promise 
of an early and active spring business in 
dry goods. 

Messrs. Scott, Strong & Co., the well- 
known and highly respectable bankers, 86 
Broad street, this city, offer for sale the 
second mortgage bonds of the Lake Shore 
and. Michigan Southern Railway Company 
at 95 and accrued interest. This strong 
corporation is earning money enough on its 
legitimate business to pay promptly its in- 
terest on all its bonds and also eight per 
cent. on its stock. We regard the bonds 
above named—advertised in another col- 
umn—as entirely safe. 


QUOTATIONS OF THE CITY BANK STOCKS FOR 
SATURDAY, JAN, 3ist, 1873. 
Offered. Asked. 
Gosvwessd2B _ 


Butchers’ and Drovers’.... 
Merchants’ Exchange 

Leather Manufacturers’. ..150 
State of New York a 
Commerce oe Ald 
Mechanics Banking ‘Assoc’ ad 
Mercantile 

American Exchange.......1091¢ 
RTI oe i cinta ds opin’ 2: 
Bank of North America.... 
Hanover 

Irving 


Shoe and Leather......... 
Corn Exchange 
Continental, ......... er 


Importers’ and Traders’. ...192 
N.Y. National Exchange... — 
Central National 

Fourth National.. 

Oriental.. nadie Stine we 
Gold Exchange. 

German American......... 94 


_ 
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any movement of any kind? ATLANTIC MUTUAL INSURANCE 


COMPANY. 


WE print in another column the annual 
statement of this great corporation, show- 
ing continued prosperity. The total amount 
of marine premiums received was $8,723, - 
274.92—nearly one million of dollars more 
than during the previous year. Losses paid, 
$2,960,882.49. The company commences 
the new year with good assets on hand 
amounting to $15,613,642.52. Six per cent. 
interest on outstanding certificates will be 
paid in cash on and after the 8d of Febru- 
ary next, anda dividend of 40 per cent. is 
declared on the net earned premiums from 
the year ending. December 31st, for which 
certificates will be issued the. 7th of April. 
The outstanding certificates of the issue of 
1870 will be paid in.cash the 8d of Febru- 
ary. The interest on gold certificates will 
be paid in gold and the gold certificates 
of 1870. will be redeemed. in. gold... The 
Atlantic has had a. remarkable. history— 
not surprising, perhaps, to those acquainted 
with its interior workings. It has been suc- 
cessful in making friends and then, keeping 
them, in faithfully discharging its respon- 
sible trusts, and in steadily increasing its 
business and its financial strength... Such 

and well-managed corporations are an 
honor to the city and the. nation—a fact 
which our merchants and other business men 
fully admit and appreciate. 
a RR 


A GOOD INSTITUTION. 


WE invite public attention to the annual 
statement of the Mutual Benefit Life Insur- 
ance Company, in another column. This is 
one of the eldest, strongest, and most popu- 
lar institutions of {ts class in the country. 
Its officers and managers are active, con- 
servative business men, who séem never to 
tire or faint in their efforts to make this 
company just what it should be—a safe, re- 
liable corporation, worthy of’ public con- 
fidence and yoy ae Tts assets are more 
than a score of us, and exactly the 
kind for practical use in any ecaergency, 





‘So many tai RR enterprises grow Out of 
the speculative tendency of our time, and 
so many railroads, when built, disappoint’ 
everybody except the projectors, that care- 
ful investors scrutinize all the circumstances 
of an offered bond. 

New England securities, however, bear 
investigation—not one default having oc- 
curred during the late panic. 

The first mortgage gold bonds of the Ver- 
mont Division of the Portland and Ogdens- 
burg Railroad are a most attractive security 
for investors. At present prices they are 
handsomely remunerative. They are lim- 
ited to $20,000 per mile and rest upon a 
cash stock subscription of $11,500 per mile. 
Of the 117 miles, 60 are in operation and 
doing a good and increasing local business. 
A large amount of work is done upon the 
residue. This line brings the St. Lawrence, 
Montreal, and the Dominion 57 miles nearer 
Portland than any other Atlantic port. Its 
through business must be very great. As to 
attractions for tourists, it has no rival. The 
financial agents of the Vermont Division are 
the Messrs. FarrBanks, the Scale Manufac- 
turers, of world-wide fame. 

—————E—EEE 


STOCK AND BOND CIRCULAR. 


Messrs. Tuomas Denny & Co., bankers, 
of this city, have issued their annual circu- 
lar,-containing most important tabulated 
information in regard to the fluctuations of 
stocks, bonds, and other securities dealt in 
at the Stock Exchange. This circular is 
exceedingly valuable to banks, bankers, and 
investors for constant reference.. The 


charge for this document to those who are 

not customers is fifty cents. Bond Circular, 

$1; Financial Circular, $1. 
RI am 


Banxrne Hovss or Fisk & Hatcu, 


No. 5 Nassau STREET, 
New York, Feb. 2d, 1874. 


WE BUY AND SELL GOVERNMENT RonpDs 
AND. GoLD at current market rates; buy 
Gold Coupons and transact a general Bank- 
ing and Financial business; receive Deposits, 
and allow interest at the rate of .four per 
cent.; make Collections ; buy and sell Stocks 
and Bonds at the Stock Exchange on com- 
mission for cash. 

We also deal in Cenrrat Pactric: and 
WEstTERN Pacific Gop Bonps, which at 
present prices are very desirable for invest- 
ment. , 

We are also selling the small: balance of 
the Centra Paciric GoLp Six PER CEN‘, 
Lanp Bonps at 85:and accrued interest. 
The immense value of the company’s lands 
(some $30,000,000), together with the enor- 
mous and increasing business. of: the road, 
the earnings reaching last year $14,000,000, 
of which over $8,000,000 were net, while 
the interest on their entire bonded debt, in- 
cluding the Land Bonds, is only $3,500,000, 
render these bonds, as well as all other se- 
curities issued by this company,. undoubt- 
edly, good. 

FISK & HATCH. 


WANTED. 
An active business man, with about ‘Two Thousand 
Dollars Capital, to.engage in business in Brooklyn. 
Address B, 8. M., care INDEPENDENT office, 


ARB NQUNG MEN'S CHR Arena ah 


of every <r who are in want of clerks, book- 


eepers, entry ¢c a Sa onepee co me cashiers 
a errand boys to a WM LEE, 
street, cor. ith Avenne poly to md 


10 TO 12 FER CENT. LOANS 
d pert; he 
cularte WR. TRIPE, Minueonohe, Mens orclr 
12 Per Cent. Net. Improved Farm First M 
B 
orcircalar. J.B. WATKINS & O0., bawre anton Bend 
the View hae od h Home in Betate Journal énclose us a stamp 


Allen, Stephens 
ame € CoO, aua=us 


BANKERS, (Domestic). 
No. 25 Pine St., New York. 
DO NO STOCK BUSINESS. 
SAFELY Li 
Se ae py 
@; interes! yable 8 

annually, with ex pavanis 
cular and references: J... se Row rer SON, dotaara, 


HOW PEOP TE MEANS 
A Pamphlet BEE iy conte. 
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Teco. OPDVKE & tO, 


BANKERS, 


No. 25 Nassau St., New York. 
ACCOUNTS OF BANKS, BANKERS, CO! 

TIONS, FIRMS, AND INDIVIDUALS 
DEPOSITORS ENJOY THE SAME ADVANTAGES. 

AS WITH INCORPORATED BANKS—FOUR 

CENT. ON DAILY | BALANCES, CREDITED, 

MONTHLY. vit 
COLLECTIONS MADE AT LOWEST RATES, ‘ 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES A SPECIALTY, ~~ 


LAKE SHORE AND MICHIGAN © 
Southern Railway CR. 


SECOND MORTGAGE 7 tgp Gant. BO 
COUPON BONDS OF $1,000 REGI 
BONDS OF $1,000 AND $5,000 BACH. INTERESS fe Pa 
ag Ist JUNE A: a wen DE “Acct 

N 198. PRICE ED vaN Tai 
For SALE ON Cae A a) ie Oe 


SCOTT, STRONG & 00... 


BANKERS, 36 Broad street, 


The nominal amount of bonds authorized be 
issued under this mo: 





t 's of 1882,” a of the balanep 
an 
amount are now Offered for 


KOUNTZE BROTHERS, . 


BANKERS, 


12 WALL STREET, N. ¥, 


vagy 
allow Interest on Deposits; 
Issue Drafts on London, and Let- 
ters of Credit available at all 
points, at home and abroad. 


Investment Seenrities for 


w Sink 
—— ONE MILTON i in 





Sale. . 


John J. Cisco & Son, 
BANKERS, ~ | 


No. 59 Wall st., New York, 





Geld and Currency received on deposit, heonog te 
checka’ sight. 


Interest allowed on Currency Accounts a a rate of 
Four per Cent. per annum, credited at the end of each 
month 


ALL CHECKS DRAWN ON US) PASS ‘THROUGH 
THE CLEARING-HOUSF, AND ARE RECEIVED 
ON DEPOSIT BY ALL THE CITY BANKS. 


Cértificates of Deposit issued, payable on ‘Getaaad, 
bearing Four per Cent, interest, 

Loans negotiated, 

Orders promptly exeeuted for the Purchase and Salé 
a Governmentsy Gold, Stocks, and Bonds on -commiss 


Collections made on all parts of the United States 
and Canada. 


UNION DIME SAVINGS BANK. 


Nos. 3% and 398 CANAL STREET, corner Laight. 
Open daily from 10 to 3, ana Monday Evenings 5 to 7, 
Assets over Ten Million Dollars, 
Surplus—Seven Hundred and Fifty Thousand Dollars. 

SIX PER CENT. INTEREST ALLOWED. 


Bank Books in English, French, and. m 
G. §. CHAPIN, Treas. N. J. HAIN} 3, Pros't, 


T. 8S. ARMOUR, Sec. 








Notice to ey 


We offer for sale the fo’ 
0,000 real estate first Cos 2 10 per cent, bon 
We "TO years, fesued by. th fa Macigraray 
Salt Company of ili aol 8. 
5,009 Cairo City § a cent, 80 years. 


000 City Vincennes dind.) 6 percent. 90 
sect in full on ‘OW Re at the office of ' seen 


,WINSLOW & WIL LSON, 
* 90 William st. 


A SOLID TWELVE PER CENT, 


While bonds and stocks are footballs f. 
= soltd Titinots and Missouri PE STS (ansate 


New York) and our choice Kans: 





a 
Loan Agency, Jacksonville, Ill. ¥ er bite 


10 PER CEN 
THE IOWA LOAN RS ENE AWE,. willin- 
vest mone: a carusic tie s Real Estate at 10 pe 
it, net payabl o semieanneal in Ni 
a Tagtarantee! he collection o faut) oans 
write, Dbetore invest: 1g» £08, for Rone York and. Ne 
MERRITT tte seeeioe 4 f I -_ 
vernor 0 Pres 
Q owa), nt. 


dress J. B. 
167, Des Moines, Iowa 


DUNCAN, 
SHERMAN & Co., 


BANKERS, 
Corner Pine and Nassau Sts., New York, 
CIRCULAR NOTES and TRAVELING CREDITS, 
TRANSF OF M 
EUROP: 
Accounts of Country 
on favorable terms. 


— House of Henry Crews & Co., 
32 Wall Street, New York. - 


Deposit accounts of Mercantile Firms and-In- 
dividuals received ; all facilities and accommo- 
dations granted usual with City Banks; inaddi- 
tion thereto interest allowed on all daily balances. 
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| Financial, 
THE FORTY-FOUR MILLION RE- 
SERVE. 


si fino, Bowie Bilt of sleds 


pendent : 7 

Sr :—Congress, by the Joan act of June 
80th, 1864, said in the second section of the 
act: “ Nor shall the total amount of United 
States notes, issued or to be issued, ever 
exceed four hundred millions of dollars, and 
such additional sum, not exceeding fifty 
millions of dollars, as may be temporarily 
required for the redemption of temporary 
loans.” This limitation of legal-tender notes, 
which was virtually a pledge to the people 
when Congress was under the necessity of 
borrowing large amounts of money, was re- 
newed in the loan act of March 8d, 1865, 
by the declaration that ‘‘ nothing herein 
contained shall be construed as authorizing 
the issue of legal-tender notes in any form.” 
Tbe maximum amount of these notes in 

permanent circalation being thus fixed at 
$400,000,000, Congress provided, in the act 
of April 12th, 1866, for funding the interest- 
bearing securities of the Government into 
six per cent. gold bonds, ‘‘that of the 
United States notes not more than ten mil- 
lions of dollars may be retired and canceled 
within six months from the passage of this 
act, and thereafter not more than four mil- 
lions of dollars in any one month.” While 
this was a funding act in respect to the va- 
rious forms of the interest-bearing debt of 
the United States, it gave to Secretary Mc- 
Culloch the authority to retire and cancel the 
legal-tender notes at the rate specified, aud 
by so much reduce their amount below the 
maximum of, $400,000,000 fixed by the Act 
of June 30th, 1864, 

Armed with this authority, Mr. Mc- 
Culloch, the then Secretary of the Treasury, 
funded about $900,000,000 of the interest- 
bearing debt and lessened the legal-tender 
circulation by $44,000,000, bringing down its 
maximum to $356,000,000 by the reduction 
thus authorized by law. When the reduction 
had reached this point, and the country began 
» seriously to feel the effect thereof, Congress, 
by the act of Februrary 4th, 1868, declared 
’ “that from and after the passage of this act 

the authority of the Secretary of the Treasury 
to make any reduction of the currency, by 
retiring or canceling .United States notes, 
shall be and is hereby suspcuued.” Hereis 
no provision fora reissue of the notes 
already retired under the act of April 12th, 
1866, but simply a suspension of the Sec- 
retary’s power to continue the reduction 
any further. 

What, then, was the legal status of the 
$44,000,000 of retired notes at the date of 
the suspending act? If language means 
anything, these notes were legally dead— 
not only taken out of the volume of the 
circulation, but placed beyond the power of 
avy Secretary of the Treasury to reissue 
them, unless so authorized by Congress. The 
Secretary had thereafter no more authority 
toissue them again than he had to issue 
bonds of the United States which had been 
retired and canceled. Congress, in the sus- 
pending act of 1868, spoke of what was 
done under the act of 1866 as a “ reduc- 
tion of the currency,” as “retiring or can- 
celing United States notes, using the same 
words that had been frequently used in re- 

-gard tothe cancellation of bonds. About 
$3,000,000,000 of bonds have in various 
forms been ‘‘ retired and canceled” at dif- 
ferent times, and no one pretends that the 
Secretary of the Treasury has the legal 
tight to reissue one of them. Congress, 
in the suspending act, clearly regarded the 
$44,000,000 of retired and canceled notes 
as virtually destroyed, annihilated, non- 
existent, and it gave no authority whatever 
for reviving them and putting them again 
into the circulation. The retiremént by 
law brought down the maximum of these 
notes to $356,000,000, so far changing the 
maxitnum that was established by the act of 
June 80th, 1864. The monthly reports of 
the Secretary of the Treasury for a series 
of years represented the amount of these 
notes as being $856,000,000, and never inti- 
mated that there was a balance of forty- 
four millions of dollars held in the Treasu- 
ty that might be issued to meet a special 
exigency. Neither Congress nor the peo- 
ple had any idea that there was such a re- 
serve balance available for the purposes of 





the Government. The Senate Committee on 
Finance, after carefully examining the law 
on the subject, reported that the retired 
notes were legally dead, and, hence, that no 
such balance existed. 

And yet Secretary Richardson, adopting 
the opinion held by his predecessor, Mr. 
Boutwell, has within a few months past 
reissued about twenty-seven millions of dol- 
lars of these retired notes, and claims the 
right to reissue the remaining seventeen 
millions, of course, increasing the public 
debt and inflating the currency by this 
amount. Hisapology is that the necessities 
of the Treasury required him to do so, and 
that, in his opinion, the law authorizes the 
act. The bill reported by the House Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means proposes to le- 
galize the reissue already made, and also 
that of the remainder of the forty-four mil- 
lions, by restoring the maximum of legal- 
tenders to the point at which it stood before 
any ‘‘ reduction of the currency” was made. 
For this purpose the Committee ask Con- 
gress to declare the provisions of law on 
this subject as they existed prior to the act 
of April 12th, 1866, to be still in force, and, 
hence, that $400,000,000 of legal-tenders 
shall hereafter be the maximum of such 
notes to be kept in general circulation. 
This is the way in which they would have 
Congress dispose f the “ uncertainty as to 
whether the amount of legal-tender notes 
now authorized by law to be kept in general 
circulation is $356,000,000 or $400,000,000.” 

What Congress will do remains to be seen; 
yet it strikes us that the first question to be 
settled is, whether the Secretary of the 
Treasury has or bas not exceeded his pow- 
ers in the reissues already made. If he has 
done so, as we hold to be the fact, then the 
act should not be condoned by making it 
legal. If it was illegal at the time, then 
Congress should squarely say so. There 
certainly was doubt enough as to the Secre- 
tary’s power to make him hesitate and wait 
until Congress itself by further legislation 
removed the ‘‘ uncertainty.” He is merely 
an executive agent; and, if he exceeds the 
authority of law in the exercise of his pow- 
ers and thereby increases the public debt by 
nearly thirty millions, the question is one of 
too grave importance to be disposed of in 
the manner proposed by the Committee of 
Ways and Means. Such an act is an official 
misdemeanor; and virtually to condone it, 
as proposed by the Committee, is to set a 
very bad precedent. ~ 

Such is the opinion of 

A Private Crv1zzn. 
—oE EE 


THE OPINION OF BUSINESS MEN. 


Wuat the business men of this city think 
in regard to the currency question, espe- 
cially with reference to any increase in the 
volume of paper currency and the urgent 
necessity of taking steps looking toward 
the resumption of specie payment, appears 
in the following memorial to Congress, 
numerously signed by bankers, merchants, 
and citizens representing all classes, among 
whom we find such firms as Brown, Broth- 
ers & Co., Duncan, Sherman & Co., Drexel, 
Morgan & Co., Morton, Bliss & Co., John 
J. Cisco & Co., Grinnell, Minturn & Co., 
Phelps, Dodge & Co., Harper & Brothers: 


“To the Honorable the Senate and House of 
ves tn Congress assembled : 

“Your petitioners, bankers, merchants, 
and citizens of the City of New York, re- 
spectfully represent that they view with 
alarm the numerous propositions before 
Congress for increasing the volume of the 
currency. They believe that any additional 
issue of paper money, either directly by the 
Government or indirectly by the national 
banks .by authority of the Government, 
would be most injurious to the interests of 
the nation. The country is now suffering, 
and has been for the oo twelve years, 
great loss and inconvenience arising from 
an irredeemable currency. Values of all 
kinds of merchandise and other property 
are continually fluctuating, owing to the 
continually changing price of gold, and 
thus no certain calculations can be made in 
business. Speculation of all kinds is stim- 
ulated by the excessive volume of the cur- 
rency, and the minds of the whole nation 
are demoralized and rendered unfit for the 
pursuits of steady industry. Your petition- 
ers beg leave to represent most. earnestly 
that a resumption of specie payments at the 
earliest practicable time is imperatively re- 
quired by the true interests of the nation, 
and they most respectfully deprecate. the 
pore a ony, op Renny td Sn ‘pro- 
w ’ postpone tely a re- 

turn to a sound financial ¢ondition. Your 





petitioners, therefore, pray that no more 
issue of paper shall take place, and that the 
greenbacks already issued out of the so- 
called reserve shall be withdrawn again as 
speedily as possible. In the present state 
of the money market the Government can 
obtain whatever money they require as a 
loan at a low rate of interest, and thi 
a petitioners respectfully suggest, waatd 
a far better way of obtaining funds than 
by issuing irredeemable currency. 
eet your petitioners will ever pray, 
etc. 


Some two hundred signatures, including the 
most prominent business firms in New 
York, are annexed to this memorial. Their 
practical judgment, founded on an ample 
experience and an extensive observation, is 
worth more than a thousand merely specu 
lative theories on the question. We cannot 
doubt that such a memorial, proceeding 
from such a source, will have weight with 
the members of Congress. 





THE HOUSE COMMITTEE ON BANK- 
ING AND CURRENCY. 


THE House Committee on Banking and 
Currency has adopted, with some omissions- 
and slight alterations, the bill introduced by 
Mr. Merriam, of New York, on the 4th of 
December, 1873, entitled ‘“‘An Act Amending 
the National Banking Act, and authorizing 
free banking with practical redemption.” 
The essence of this bill; so far as it relates 
to the banks, consists in the following pro- 
visions: 1. The repeal of all laws limiting 
the amount of bank circulation. 2. The re. 
quirement that the national banks shall 
keep a deposit of United States notes in the 
Treasury of the United States equal to five 
per cent. of their respective circulation, to 
be held for the purpose of redeeming their 
notes. 8. The duty of the Secretary of the 
Treasury to redeem in the City of New 
York, in United States notes, all national 
bank-notes, when presented in sums of 
one thousand dollars or its multiple. 
4. The charging of such redemption to the 
five per cent. deposit of the bank whose 
notes have been so redeemed, with a notice 
given to the bank of the fact and a require- 
ment that it should at once make good its 
five per cent. deposit or forfeit its charter. 
5. The return to the banks of their notes 
thus redeemed, when the Treagury shall 
have been reimbursed therefor by the de- 
posit of five per cent. being made good. 
6. The repeal of all laws requiring the 
banks to keep a reserve. 7. Permission to 
the national banks to reduce their circula- 
tion by depositing with the Treasurer sums 
of not less than ten thousand dollars in 
United States notes, and withdraw a pro- 
portionate amount of bonds pledged for its 
redemption, with the provision that the 
Treasurer shall, upon the redemption of 
such circulation, cancel and destroy it in an 
amount equal to that issued upon the bond, 
withdrawn. 

Such are the outlines of the bill agreed 
upon by the Committee, after having rejected 
the three-sixty-five bill proposed by Mr. 
Kelley and also rejected the proposition to 
substitute greenbacks for bank-notes; There 
are, certainly, at least two wise provisions 
in this bill: and these are the repeal of all 
laws limiting the amount of bank circula- 
tion, and also the repeal of the legal-tender 
reserve requirement. The one will make 
banking free in the sense of leaving the 
people at liberty to organize as many banks 
as they desire, and the banks to issue as 
much circulation as they choose to guarantee 
by the deposit of Government bonds. The 
other will remove from the present banking 
law a feature which is not only useless, but 
also a practical nuisance when made a mat- 
ter of legal regulation. 

Free banking, however, without a system 
of practical redemption would be freedom to 
issue bank-notes with no restraint upon its 
exercise in the necessity of providing for 
their redemption. To obviate this difficulty, 
the bill proposes a system of redemption by 
the Secretary of the Treasury, at the City of 
New York, and in sums of one thousand 
dollars or its multiple, and requires a five 
per cent. deposit of United States notes 
with the Treasurer for this purpose. The 
Government itself becomes the redeeming 
agency with funds supplied by the banks. 
The plan by its very terms is limited to the 
period in which legal-tender notes shall be 
in circulation, since they form the deposit 
and are to be used for the purpose of re- 
demption. It operates,© too, at a 








single point, and applies only to 
sums of one thousand dollars or its 
multiple.’ Whether it would secure an 
efficient redemption, so as to make the banks 
practically responsible for the notes they 
issué, may be a matter of some doubt: At 
present the whole system of bank-note re- 
demption is a mere sham, since it amounts 
to nothing; and the plan of this bill would 
not make it worse, even if it did not make 
it any better. It would probably be an im- 
provement. We have three suggestions 
which we name in the form of questions. 
Would it not be better to have more than 
one center for redemption? Why qualify 
the redemption by any specific sums? Is it 
not practicable to devise a system of re- 
demption which will dispense with the di- 
rect agency of the Government altogether? 
——————E 


FAILURES IN 1873. 


Tre annual circular of Dunn, Barlow & 
Co., which has just been issued, presents a 
table of business failures for the years 1871, 
1872, and 1878 in the United States. It 
was to be expected, of course, in view of 
the late panic, that the last year would show 
@ very considerable increase over previous 
years in the number of failures and the ag- 
gregate amount of liabilities; and such 
proves to be the fact. The following ex- 
hibit shows this increase: 

Amount of 
fe No.of Failures. Liabilities. 
WEE Sciseictisscesds 2,915 $85,252,000 
121,056,000 

228,499,000 

The failures in ‘New York City for the 
last four years were as follows: 

mount of 
































The failures in the United States for the 
same period, not including the City of New 
York, were as follows: 


In comparing the different items of the 
table which gives tlte number of failures 
and the amount of liabilities in each state, 
we find that the largest proportion of. the 
increase for the last year belongs to New 
York and Pennsylvania. While the total 
increase of liabilities over the previous year 
for the whole country is $107,443,000, 
the increase in the State of New York is 
$77,255,000 and that in Pennsylvania is 
$22,023,000, making an aggregate of $99,- 
278,000 for the two states. Of this amount 
of increase $71,951,000 must be charged to 
the single City of New York, leaving but 
$35,492,000 of increase for all the rest of 
the country, and, if we deduct the increase 
in the state outside of New York City, leav- 
ing but $30,188,000 to be charged to the re- 
mainder of the United States. If we again 
deduct the increase in Pennsylvania, which 
amounts to $22,023,000, then we have for the 
whole country outside of these two states 
an increase of but $8,165,000 in liabilities, 
as compared with those of the previous 
year. Add to this the fact that the number 
of business firms three years ago was only 
431,000, while now it is 603,904. 

These figures show that the blow of the 
late panic fell for the most part upon the 
City of New York—the point at which it 
began and where it spent its greatest vio 
lence. The number of failures went up 
from 885 in 1872 to 644 in 1873; and the 
liabilities rose from $20,684,000 in 1872 to 
$92,685,000 in 1873, or more than quadru- 
pled. The panic did not extensively reach 
the commercial classes even in this city 
before it was finally arrested. Bankers and 
speculators were the principal sufferers 
Nine of the states show a better record as to 
failures in 1873 than they did in 1872; and 
in all the rest, with the exception of New 
York, Pennsylvania, and Rhode Island, the 
increase of failures and liabilities is com- 
paratively trifling—not more than might be 
expected from the increase in the number 
of business firms and in the amount of 
business transacted. 

Commercial and financial panics, when 
they come, like infectious diseases, strike 
most severely, whether as it respects classes 
or localities, where their causes exist with 
greatest power. Those who are bewildered 
with a wild mania for rapid wealth and 
are conducting schemes of vast proportions 
chiefly on borrowed capital then find the 
underpinning suddenly knocked from under 
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them. Too seldom does their disaster teach 
themselves or anybody else permanent wis- 
dom. Panics, hence, repeat themselves, and 
_ Will continue to recur from time to time as 
long as men by their methods of business 
supply the occasions for their existence. 
cc  —————— 


BANKING A TRADE. 


“Notutne,” says Walter Bagehot, in his 
work entitled ‘‘ Lombard Street,” “can be 
truer in theory than the economical prin- 
ciple that banking is a trade and only a 
trade, and nothing can be more surely estab- 
lished by a larger experience than that a 
government which interferes with any trade 
injures that trade. The best thing undeni- 
ably that a government can do with the 
money market is to let it take care of it- 
self.” 

Daniel Webster, in his speech delivered 
in the Senate of the United States May 25th, 
1882, on the bill for renewing the charter of 
the United States Bank, said : 

“The credit of banks has generally been 
very much in proportion to their independ- 


ence of government control. While acting 
on true commercial principles they are use- 





ful both to government and people; but the | 


history of the principal moneyed institutions 
of Europe has demonstrated that their 
efficiency and stability consist very much 
in their freedom from all subjection to state 
interests and state necessities. The real 
safety to the public lies in the restraints and 
liabilities imposed by law and in the inter- 
ests which the proprietors themselves have 
in a judicious management of the affairs of 
the corporation,” 

When the renewal of the charter of the 
Bank of England was under discussion in 
the British Parliament, in 1832, Sir Robert 
Peel said : ‘‘ We think it is the wisest course 
to select the Bank of England as the con- 
trolling and central body, rather than to ap- 
point commissioners, acting under the 
authority of Parliament, for the purpose of 
the issue of a paper currency.” 

On the same occasion, Lord Althorp, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, also said: 
**Now, sir, the advantages, the only ad- 
vantages which I have been enabled to dis- 
cover in a government bank, as compared 
with a private company, are those which 
result from having responsible’ persons to 
manage the concern, the public deriving the 
benefit of it; but then, on the other hand, 
I think these advantages are much more 
than counterbalanced by the political evils 
which would inevitably result from placing 
this bank under the control of the Govern- 
ment. I think that the effect of the state 
having complete control of the circulating 
medium in its hands would be most mis- 
chievous.” . 

We quote these high authorities for the 
purpose of showing that the Government, 
after having provided by law for the safety 
of the circulating medium, had better leave 
the business of banking as a trade to take 
care of itself. One of the serious difficulties 
with our monetary system at present is that 
Congress and the Secretary of the Treasury 
have far too much to do with its machiuery. 
Neither is fit for the service and neither 
should undertake it. Our currency system 
is altogether too largely manipulated by the 
Government, and this is one of its most 
cardinal defects. 





THE VOLUME OF DEPOSITS. 


Tue Bankers Magazine gives the follow- 
ing statement of the volume of deposits, 
payable on demand, as held by the national 
banks, state banks, and private banks, last 
April: 

National Banks.. 


State Banks about. 
Be) ea ee 











11,500, 000,000 
The number of national and state banks 
and private banks holding this immense 
sum and subject to a corresponding liabili- 
ty is placed at four thousand and five hun- 


dred. With every day and every business 
hour of every day these deposits are in 
financial motion. Let the machinery that 
moves them be seriously disturbed—especi- 
ally let a panic spring up among the depos- 
itors and a simultaneous demand be made 
for their deposits—and then comes ‘‘ the 
tug of war’ in the system of deposit bank- 
ing. ‘The banks, whether corporate or pri- 
vate, need to hold a large reserve of ready 
money, not less than twenty-five or thirty 
per cent. of the amount of their deposits, 
in order to be prepared for the contingep- 
cies growing out of such stupendous 
liabilities. ; 
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WESLEY'S SONG. 


“Wat dying worms are we!” sang 
Charles Wesley, and ‘‘ What dying worms 
are we!” sing thousands and thousands of 
people in their Sunday services through the 
year. But if this serious and self-abasing 
sentiment were believed as earnestly as it is 
sung, week after week, could there be any 
necessity for us to exhort, to persuade, to 
arouse, to teach, to reason with men on the 
subject of lifeinsurance? The truth is that, 
sing Wesley’ssong as we will, none of us are 
inclined to believe that we are dying worms. 
In the intellect we give assent to the state- 
ment; but in the heart and conscience each 
one of us denies it. Each one declares that 
he is not going to die for many years; that 
he intends to live to that time when he can 
enjoy some of those bright expectations of 
life which often arise in his fancy. 

That is the reason why every man is not 
insured! That is the reason why many a 
man who loves his family says that he can 
do without the aid of life insurance; and, 
confiding in his own strength, looks into the 
future as into a sunny field of daisies and 
buttercups, where will end his dusty journey 
in a long summer of ease and pleasure. 

But change the scene.’ Suppose that it 
should be revealed tosuch a man that he 
will actually die during the present year; 
suppose that he has been convinced that be- 
fore the next harvest is ended he will be in 
his grave! What will he do? Will those 
plans for ease and pleasure in the meadows 
of the future have any charms for him? 
By nomeans. He will at once commence 
to picture to himself the want and priva- 
tion which is to torment his bereaved fam- 
ily. He will at once hasten to get his life 
insured for their bénefit, being very careful 
to conceal from the insurance society the 
fact that he is doomed to die this year. 

And how does any man know that he 
will not die this year? That isa reasonable 
question, which ought to make every one of 
us pause and reflect. The thought will help 
us to realize that Charles Wesley was right 
It will make us acknowledge in our heart, as 
well as in our reason, 

“ What dying worms are we!” 


Then we shall begin to appreciate the 
necessity of life insurance. It will not in- 
terfere with any of our hopes for a long 
life. It will rather give a security to them 
and make some realization of them certain. 
Itisa great mistake fora man to neglect 
life insurance while he is working to secure 
wealth for himself or for his family. Life 
insurance is the first and the most’ import- 
ant estate for him to secure. It comprises 
everything, and not until he has secured it 
should he apply himself to secure other 
estates. No business man can properly neg- 
lect it. ‘To do so is an evidence that he 
lacks the qualities of a careful and prudent 
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and he entirely mistakes the nature and 
purpose of life insurance who places other 
methods of investing money in superior 
contrast with it. What does the insurance 
policy assume to do? Simply to provide 
against the consequences of inevitable death 
at the most unexpected time and perhaps 
under the most distressing circumstances! 
In this respect life insurance stands alone, 
like a great pyramid, proving itself to be 
the only security by which a family may 
be saved from temporal ruin. 

Mr. Whitcomb, of Burlington, Vt., who 
is an experienced life insurance agent, 
writes that he asked a certain wealthy 
gentleman who applied to him for a policy 
of ten thousand dollars, in the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society, why he wanted an 
insurance. His reply was : ‘‘So many men 
die in good circumstances, as far as the pos- 
session of property is concerned, but with- 
out leaving any ready money to settle their 
estates, thus forcing the sale of their prop- 
erty at a sacrifice, that I think it is best to 
bave at least ten thousand dollars in cash 
where my family can find it when I die; 


and for that purpose I need a life insur- 
ance.” This wasashrewd man, not only 
prudent in his business matters, but thought- 
ful for the welfare of his family. He recog- 
nized the fact. expressed in Wesley’s homely 
song—that death is always threatening us 
and that the best preparation for its imme- 
diate consequences, as far as his family 
could be concerned, is furnished only by 
life insurance. 
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INSURANCE COMPANIES. _ 
Our readers are inthe habit of consulting 
our columns to learn the facts in regard to 
all insurance matters, the financial standing 
of these corporations, etc. We print this 
week the January statements of severa} 
companies—including fire, life, andmarine— 
to which we invite the special attention of 
all parties interested. We are, asa people, 
learning some very important lessons by 
experience, and among them are those on in- 
surance matters. A life insurance policy ina 
poor company Only increases trouble, instead 
of assauging it, when trouble is hardest to 
bear. A fire insurance policy in a weak insti- 
tution don’t avail much when a Chicago or a 
Boston disaster comes. Our merchants 
don’t feel very good when they hear of the 
loss of aship or its cargo, if they are also 
and at the same time compelled to face the 
fact that their insurance is good for noth- 


ing. We advise marine and fire insurance | 


always and in all cases for the full value of 
the property at risk, and we also advise life 
insurance in every family; but we advise 
patronage to be given only to well-known, 
reliable institutions, who have a cash cap- 
ital to meet their losses and a disposition on 
the part of its officers to do right under all 
circumstances. On such a basis there is 
safety, but on no other, as many have found 
out to their sorrow. 

As arule, nearly all our insurance com- 
panies are now doing well and making 
dividends satisfactory to all parties in- 
tereated. They are managed with more 
economy than ever before, while their pre- 
mium rates are wisely remunerative, and, 
therefore, more safe for all parties than 
they have been. 


INSURANCE. 


CONTINENTAL 


(FIRE) 


INSURANCE CO., 


100 and 102 Broadway, N. Y. 


Capital - = - $f 000,00000 
Surplus = * = = 1,284,251 97 
Assets, Jan. !st, ’73, $2,284,251 97 
Branch Offices: 
201 MONTAGUE STREET, BROOKLYN. 
106 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN, E, D, 
DIRECTORS: 
CEO. T. HOPE President. 
H. H.LAMPORT Vice-Prest. 











SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, JAM S FRASER. 
BENJ. G. ARNOLD, HIR&S.M BARNEY. 
A, A. LOW LAWRENCE TURNURE, 
8. B. CHITTENDEN, SHEPPARD GANDY 
WM. H. SWAN AMUEL A. SAWYER, 
HENRY ©. BOWEN, CYRUS CURTI 
AURELIUS B. HULL, WM. D. MORG 
WILLIAM M. VAIL, AMES LOW 
THEODORE i, HUSTED, WILLIAM BRYCE. 
GEO, & STEP ; A LAMS 
D. H. ARNOLD, WELLINGTON CUAP 
WM. M. RICHARDS, HENRY F. SPAULDING. 
HORACE B. CLAFLIN, JOHN PAINF, 
JAS, FREELAND, ROB'T H. McCURDY, 
oi LOWREY, GEORGE MOSL 
JOHN D, MAIRS, OHN H. EARL 
LORING ANDREWS, HENRY EYRE 
CARLOS COBB, ARLES H. BOOTH, 
WM. T, COLEMAN, WM, H. HURLBUT, 
GEO. W. LANE, EDWARD MARTI 
SHAMAN HARTI EL paanise JOUHEL 
R ; a Ny . M, 
BE. W. OORLIES. 
CYRUS PEOK, Secretary, 
B. C. TOWNSEND, Secretary Agency Dept. 


ABRAM M. KIRBY, Secretary Locai Dept. 
JOHN K. OAKLEY, General Agent. 
CHAS. H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Dept. 


THE 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE 60., 


OF NEW YORK, 


144 & 146 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK, 





F. S. WINSTON, President, 


ASSETS FIFTY-EIGHT MILLIONS 
OF DOLLARS. 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, 
Vice-President. 


J. M. Sruanr, Secretary. 
W. , ©, Bartietr, Actuary, 


‘JAMES D. FISH, 





Ne tt 


ATLANTIC . 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


New YORE, January 28th, 1874, 
The Trustees, in conformity to the Charter ofthe Com. 
pany, submit the following Statement of its affairs on 
the 81st December, 1878 : , 


Premiums received on Marine Risks from 
1st January, 1873, to 31st. December, 1873. $6,511,114 2 


eee: 


Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 
January, 1873........ aicobss¢aneidecten hie eee 2,212,160 70 
Total amount of Marine Premiums........ $8,723,274 92 
No Policies have issued upon Life” 
sks, Pine Risks disconnécted 
with Marine Risks rs 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 
15. ea Sst December, pwatianeehades en $6,290,016 73 
© same period....... - 2,960,882 
Returns of Premiums and pny Peete Teas 2 


United States and State of Jew PS a 


S8toe! 





of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Third 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1870 
willbe redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
Third of February next, from which date all interes, 
thereon willcease. The certificates to be produced at 
the time of payment and cancelled. Upon certifi- 
cates which were issued for gold premiums the pay- 
ment of interest and redemption will be in in gold. 

A dividend of Forty Per Cent is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
8ilst December, 1873, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the 7th of April next. 


By order of the Board, 
J, BH, CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES : 
J.D, JONES. WILLIAM H. WEBB, 
CHARLES DENNIS, SHEPPARD GANDY 
Ramee GOREN Hue 
LEWIS CURTIS ERS P. BURDETT 


H. RUSSELL, FRANCIS SKIDDY. 


KOU Pago ROB OAR 
DAVID LANE, BE. BUNKER, 
JAMES BRYCE, J G@. DE FOREST 
DANIEL 8. MILLER, ANDER V. KE, 
WM. STURGIS, D. LEVERICH, 
HENRY K. BOGERT. OSIAH 0. LOW, 
WILLIAM E. DODG CHAS. H. HALL, 
JOSEPH GAILLARD,JR., ADOLPH OYNE, 
©. A. HAND GEORGE W. LAN 
JAMES LOW. ADAM T. SA’ 

JOHN D.HEWLETT, THOMAS F. YOUNGS, 
B. J. HOWLAND, SIMON DE 

BENJ. B. , HORACE GRAY. 


W. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice-Pres’t. 
J. D. HEWLETT, id Vice-Pres’t. 





OFFICE OF THE 


MERCANTILE MUTUAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 


No. 35 WALL STREET. 


New YORK, January 22d, 1874, 
THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF THE AF- 
fairs of the Company on the 3lst December, 1873, is 
submitted in conformity with the requirements of its 
Charter : . 
Premiums outstanding December 3ist, 1872. $323,367 63 
Premiums received during the year 1873.... 1,420,627 33 
Total Premiums............ssseeseeees $1,748,994 96 
Premiums marked off as earned from Jan- 
uary ist to December 3st, 1873........ +» $1,497,054 03 
Paid during same period: — 
Losses, Expenses, Commissions, 
Rei and Int - + -$1,276,845 88 
Return of Premiums.....,, ogieee 
Paid to Policyholders as an 
equivalent for scrip dividend 
and July Interest on Stock.... 85,925 77 
The Assets of the Company on the 3lst December, 
1873, were as follows: 





COPY TE TORR 0s oo Seo aias cen scitoccseecesces $44,118 01 
United States, State, and Bank Stocks, and 
Loans 0n Stocks........s.scs+0e ennocbaie seo 205,444 00 
Interest. on Investments due..............++ 4,269 50 
Premium Notes and Premiums in course of 
collection.........5. Bd oekecccdecngsevcccosoas 529,502 93 
Reinsurances and Salvages due the Com- 
$1,018,954 44 


Resol That a semi-annual dividend of FIVE (3) 
PER CENT. be paid to the stockholders, or their le; 
bey weer on and after MONDAY, the second 
0 


bruary next. 
TRUSTEES, 
J FREELAND, FRANCIS HATHAWAY, 
SAMUEL WILLETS, AARON L. REID, 


ROBERT L. TAYLOR, 
WILLLAM T. FROST, 
WILLIAM WATT, 


JOHN D. WOOD, 
GEO. W. HENNINGS, 
HENRY EYRE, 
JOSEPH SLAGG,* 
ELWOOD WALTER, EDWARD MERRITT, 
D. COLDEN MURRAY, DANIEL T. WILLETS, 
TOWNSEND SCUDDER, L. EDGARTON, 
SAMUEL L. HAM, HENRY R. KUNHARDT, 
BRYCE GRAY, JOHN 8. WILLIAMS, 
N. L. McCREADY, CHARLES DIMON, 
WILLIAM NELSON, JR., PAUL N SPOFFORD, 
HAROLD DOLLNER, 
JOS. WILLETS, __ ] 
ELWOOD WALTER, Preaident, 
ARCH’D G, MONTGOMERY, Jr. V. Pres, 
ALANSON W. HEGRMAN, 2d V, Pres: 
C. J, DESPARD, Secretary. é 
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KNICKERBOCKER LIFE TNSURANCE (0. 


ASSETS for the Security of Policyholders, over - - = $8,000,000. 
CHARLES STANTON, President. GEO. F. SNIFFEN, Secretary. 
E. W. BANCROFT, Vice-Prest. JOHN A. NICHOLS, 24 Vice-Prest. 
HAS. M. HIBBARD, Actuary. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 











I I i cannes occ ogvnawee cde dacciabecise Stanton, Sheldon & Co. 
JAMES P. WALLACE, .........cscceceececeesaaes President Guarantee and In 
R. 8. B 1 rei ee Merchant, 92 Clift: steely &. 
80. F, GOODRIDGE, ... 5 ......ccecceccensce ecco, cece Merchant 3 1 Pine street, N. Y. 
HUGH ALLEN........... ern Transp. e, 15 Old Sin, N.Y. 
SO TE FEN e! 050 wo soseecencd?3sctccsswepepaqoensses uncan, Sherman & Co, 
WM B. HUNTER. oi ecescsssese soutersersresnsees ones. Merchant, 15 Old Slip, N. ¥. 
ALEXAN RR STUDWELL ‘Merchant, 81 Spruce street, N. ¥ 
. HAIGHT............ -Merchant, 331 Broadway, N. Y. 
Testi BRL President N! "0. National Banks New n ie hae 
. BELL. ....... are en nD: ew 
FEET A. GTN h Sy cop sa9 cod= sonanndl-ocdeantcaassddanwepneten Merchant, 


Axp OTHER 
SAVINGS BANK POLICIES A SPECIALTY. NEW FEATURES. 
perty Knickerbocker Life Insurance Lange A is Bom ared to issue 


i surrender value, whim mys be 
, at th ~ et of any amie year; or ct may remain with the company, dra’ ap —}- Ms Mort 


e average interest 


$1,000 insured b; by it BS info three distinct 
possible death 


claims for excens of agers expected ; the advance normal eee neurance to be done ‘— my # company in 
eac the sel/-inewrance ‘deposit, or reserve which is to be accumulated at : ee "aan 
ee t, -. premium ang tables attached to tne policies have been caloulased “hy. the Consulting Actuary of the 





HOME 


INSURANGE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 
OFFICE, No. No. 135 Broadway. 


CASH CAPITAL, - - - = =* * $2,500,000 00 
ASSETS, Jan. ist, 1874, - 2- es = s= # & 2& ©& §4,852,697 65 
LIABILITIES, - OR TE I RM 
ABSTRACT OF THE 
Foner Saes-ARUAL STATEMENT, showing the condition of the Company on the first day of Jan- 
ASSETS. 


Loans on Stocks, payable on demand (market value of Docasikinn, = 656.50 ake, 1331 0. 
Di: mies waases Stocks (market value ji de 


Pere Paes te See eee 











NGS irblaiibes Sk tei sicker tain aie dicareensinaucnaan tacgonubcreedcashiaees® 
Claims for Lo’ tstanding on 1st January | apt rpaimecone ig ey ns 
aims for sa ou’ ut 9 OER, cece cc ccccccceresec er Oeceeeeeseeeesseesesessees 
OVO COGN odd ihc Bh odd isthe Bh. aap shattede Shenesyshsdscegnseescaccons enn sntganhawectbasncns 6383 36 
WORE i ccncccscssss std sabahsthssckecotebsciedessheenelh ceehe ndutittenbelioRevdh<iyeen $216,690 24 


J. H. WASHBURN, Secretary. CHAS. J. MARTIN, President, 
THOS. B. GREENE, | asst gec's, Av Fe MILMARTH, Vice-President. 
C. K. FRANCIS, " _D. A. HEALD, 2d Vice-President. 


CONTINENTAL LIFE INSURANCE (0, 
OF NEW YORK, 


Nos, 22, 24 & 26 NASSAU St., 





CONTINENTAL BUILDING. 


Policies issued, = - 61,000. 


Assets - = = - = - $6,300,000. 
President, L, W. FROST, 
” Vice-President, M. B. WYNKOOP 
Secretary, J. P. ROGERS. 
Actuary, 8. C. CHANDLER, Ju 








THE 


MANHATTAN 
TIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 
Nos. 156 and 158 8 BROADWAY. 


HENRY STOKES, President. 
Y. WEMP 


LE, Vice-President. 
J. L. HALSEY, idiudnidg® 





| METROPOLITAN 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


No. 108 Broadway, N. Y. 


United States Life Insurance Co., 


nd 264 B a 
cn Sees F a Ke. Warren x. 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS NEARLY $4,000,000. 











f this C ABSO- 
Enotes Cie CacKES: | Capital, $300,000. 





All forms of Life and Endowment Policies Issued. 


CHAS. npmase Ne E. DE WITT, President. 
WILLIAM D. WHITING, Actuary. 


Insures Fire Risks. 


R. M. C. GRAHAM, President. 
SAMUEL J. YOUNG Secretarv. ” 








UNIVERSAL LIFE INS. CO., 


TBE ca rae A C C | D E N TS. 








Zowanp W, Lausenr, M.D» Medioal Exemines Insure in the '"RAVELERS of Hartford, 0 


THE INDEPENDENT, 2 iy. ay 


Twenty-eighth Annual. Report 


OF THE 


- NEW YORK 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


OFFICE: 


Nus. 346 and 348 BROADWAY. 
JANUARY 1st, 1873. 


Amount of NET CASH ASSETS, Jan. ist, 1873. - . . 


Premiums and annuities . - : - 
Interest received and accrued . . ° « 


$18,689,747 36 


$6,208,900 62 
1,206,506 43 
7,515,407 05 


$26,205,154 41 





DISBURSEMENTS. 


Losses by Death - + $1,408,519 87 
Dividends and Return Premiums on Canceled. Policies . 2,268 892 07 
Life Annuities Matured, Endowments, and Reinsurance - 50,606 56 
Commissions, Brokerages, and Agency Expenses - 540,975 95 
Advertising and Physicians’ Fees . 111,631 71 
Taxes, Office — Law Expenses, Salaries, Printing, Revenue, 

Stamps, e 255,185 49 

-—— 4,630,311 65 








$21,574,842 76 


ASSETS. 





Cash in Trust Company, in Bank, and on hand - $2,242,746 64 
Invested in United States, New York Beate, ond other stocks 
(market value $4,227, 397 83), co - 4,140,518 95 
Invested in New York City Bank Stocks “(market value 
50), cost = - 41,549 00 
Real Estate - 1,768,174 14 
Bonds and Mortgages | (secured by real estate valued at $26, 000, - 
000 00, buildings thereon insured for over $11,000,000 00, and 
the policies sengued to the Compeny as additional collateral 
security) - - _ 11,390,584 28 
Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the Company on 
these policies amounts to $4,069,991 51) - 986,244 0S 
One ly and somi-qunanl premiums dus subsequent to J an. 1, 
1873. 591,405 51 
Premiums on existing polieies in course of transmission and col- 
lection (estimated reserve on these papcies $800,008, in- 
cluded in Liabilities) . - 272,484 75 
Amounts due from Agents’ - + of i a 29,038 08 
Interest accrued to January 1, BO" ot) aos 112,152 33 
21,574,842 76 
ADD 
Excess of market value of securities over cost - e “Sees > =. 92,157 88 


CASH ASSETS, JANUARY 1, 1873, $21,667,000 14 


APPROPRIATED AS FOLLOWS: 


Amount of Adjusted Losses due subsequent to Jan. 1, 1873 - $281,542 00 
Amount of Reported Losses awaiting proof, etc. - . 192,670 00 
Amount reserved: for Reinsurance on existing policies insuring 
$117,621,758 21 participating insurance (at 4 per cent. Carlisle 
net premium) $1,000,852 65,  non-participating 5 per cent. 
Carlisle net premium) - - - 19,418,926 46 
Balance of Return Premiam of 1872, payable, during the year 
1876. eo - 131,486 76 
—————— $20,024,575 22 


DIVISIBLE SURPLUS, $1,642,424 92 


From the undivided surplus of $1,642,424 92 the Board of Trustees has declared a Re- 
versionary Dividend, available on settlement of next annual premium, to participatirg 
policies, proportioned to their Contribution to Surplus. The cash value of such reversion 
may be used on settlement of premiums, if the policyholder so elect. 

During the year 8,910 Policies have been issued, insuring $27,096,273 61. 





TRUSTEES. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, President of the New York Life Insurance Company. 
DAVID DOWS (David Dows & Co., Flour Merchants), 20 South Street. 

ISAAC C. KENDALL, (Merchant), ‘Union Buildings, corner William and Pina 
DANIEL 8. MILLER ‘(Late Dater, Miller & Co., Grocers). 

HENRY K. BOGERT (Bogert & Kneeland) 49 William Street. 

JOHN MAIRS (Merchant), 20 South Street. 

WM. H. APPLETON (Appleton & Co.,) Publishers, 549 and 551 Broadway. 
ROBERT B. COLLINS (Go llins & Brothers, , Stationers), 870 Broadway. 
WILLIAM BARTON (Banker), 33 Wall Str 

WM. A. BOOTH (Booth & Edgar), 100 Wail § Street, 

GEORGE A. OSGOOD (Banker), 35 Broad Street. 

HENRY BOWERS (Banker), Broad Street. 

CHAS L. ANTHO (Anthony & Hall, Dry Goods), 61 Leonard Street. 
SANFORD COBB, President Eagle Fire Insurance a , 71 Wall Street. 
EDWARD MARTIN (E. Martin & Son, Pork Packers, ete.), 33 Front Street. 
EDWIN HOYT NEB Spragues & Co., Dry Goods), 100 s coblin Street. 

H. B, CLAFLIN Claflin & Co., Dry Goods), cor. Church and Worth ei 
J. F. SEY MOUR Vv. F. Seymour & Go), 78 Warren Street. 

CORNELIUS R. BOGERT, M. D., 8 t. Mark’s Place. 

WILLIAM H. BEERS, Vice-President of the New York Life Insurance Oo. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, 
President. 


WILLIAM H. BEERS, 
Vice-Pres’t & Actuary. 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 


D, Q’DELL, Superintendent of Agencies. : 
CORNELIUS R. BOGERT, MD. t Medical 
GEORGE WILKES, M.D. Examiners, 


CHABLES, WRIGHT, M.D., Assist Medical Keamineg) 
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WHAT'S THE FUN? 


“* Waat a curious world is ours! 
Full of months and days and hours; 
What's the good of January? 
What's the use of F , 
Tell me, Mamma, all their reasons ; 





What's the fun ef months and sea ” 





“ What's the fan of January ? 
Bitter frosts and winds contrary ! 
Snowballs flying, children shying, 
Skaters swiftest races trying, , 
Snow-men standing grim and ghostly, 
Snow forts breached and battered mostly, 
Sleigh-bells jingling, fingers tingling, 
Icicles as long as lances, 
Diamond dust that gleams and glances, 
Ice-bound lakes and gales contrary— 
That's the fun of January! 


** What's the fun of February ? 
Skies that change and winds that vary ! 
Freezing flaws, flooding thaws, ~ 
In and out of Winter's jaws. 
Then we send our valentines 
Billet-doux and tender lines, 
Blazing hearts, winged darts; 
Cupid’s bing of coaxing arts! 
Then eash John may choose his Mary, 
Spite of skies and winds that vary— 

hat’s the fan of February ! 


*¢ What's the fun of March the boisterous ? 
Then the winds are wild and roisterous! 
Snow-‘lakes blowing, Winter's going; 
That is why he’s mad and boisterous! 
AW his bluster and his noise 
af deprive us of our joys. 

‘Qall the boys, bring the toys, 

ames so jolly, dolls so arch, 

Nuts to crack and corn to parch; 

J} ulu’s birthday comes in March, 
Somes with freak and frolic roisterous— 
That’s the fun of March the boisterous! 


* What's the fun of April showery ? 
Then the heavens are gray and lowery, 
Rain-drops fall, soaking all; 

Where the brooks were torrents brawl ; 
And the soft, incessant showers 

Wake at last the sleeping flowers. 

Lads at school, spite of rule, 

Play their pranks for April Fool ; 

Jolly they, mye skies be lowery— 
That’s the fun of April showery. 


* What's the fun of May the tender? 
May’s so fair no art could mend her, 
For she brings all the Spring’s 
Long-desired exultant splendor. 

Soft and green the sunny sedges, 

Sweet the snowy-blossomed hedges, 
Golden-starred the roadside edges ; 
Fragrance rare everywhere 

Breathes through all the heavenly air; 
Fair with all the Spring’s young splendor— 
That's the fun of May the tender. 


*What’s the fun of June the glorious ? 

soon of months she reigns victorious! 
looms she showers, seas of flowers, 

Decking woods and meads and bowers. 
Skies are blue and zephyrs quiet, 
Birds and birdlin 1 run riot, 
Chirp and song all day long, 
Trilling from the woodland throng: 
Fair at evening, morn, and noon, 
Regal, radiant, jubilant June, 
Queen of months she reigus victorious— 
That's the fun of June the glorious, 


 What’s the fun of hot July, then? 
Cooling fruitlets you may try then— 
Plamp gooseberries, ruby cherries, 
Currants red, and whortleberries ; 
dust the time for cherry pie, then. 
In the sun’s resplendent rays 
Scarlet lilies flame and blaze. 
Now the glorious Fourth appears, 
Gay witb guns and flags and cheers; 
Horses prancing, helmets glancing, 
Children’s eyes with pleasure dancing; 
Fire-works hissing, whirling, whizzing; 
Fiery rockets rush on high, then— 

* That's the fon of hot July, then. 


“What's the fun of August burning ? 
Weary folks are seaward turning. 
In the strects torrid heats 
Quiver where the fierce sun beats. 
By the ocean coolness, motion, 
Beauty’s found and waves’ commotion; 
Breakers roaring, swimmers swimming 
Spray and foam and bubbles brimming, 
ainty crafts their white wings trimming ; 
Vanished health and heart returning— 
That's the fan of August burning. 


%* What’s the fun September bringeth ? 
Natoure’s treasures wide she flingeth, 
Pompkins round and ripe and yellow, 
Apples sound and sweet and mellow ; 
Stacks of grain, safe from rain, 
Granaries almost. filled to bursting; 
By the hill the cider-mill 
Turns ite wheels and sets us thirsting; 
Corn and beans from far a-field 
White and gold a bounteous yield; 
Lavish hoards abroad she flingeth— 
That's the fun September bringeth. 


« What’s the fun of red October? 
Then the earth doth gayly robe her; 
On the woods scarlet hoods, 

On hilis and dales purple veils, 

Golden crowns, and gorgeous trails; 
Autumn’s glory Summer pales! 

Bring the nuts and apples in, 

Stuff the bags and cram the bin, 
That’s the way the sports 

While the earth doth richly robe her~ 
That’s the fun of red October. 


* What’s the fun of drear November ? 
Gather round the glowing ember, 
While it flashes, darts, and dashes ; 
Toast the chestnuts in the ashes, 


Loved ones gather nigh and nigher, 
Pile the bickory high and higher, 


Selections, 9 8" 





. Fan the flame and blow the émber— 
That's the fun of drear November. ©“ 
“* What’s the fun of sharp December? 
Can’t my little lass remember ? 
pea? are shorter, nights are colder, 
or years ¢: t) 
Never cand, fan's behind, 
Santa Claus is always kind. 
Christmas, long a-coming, comés ; 
Clear the way for sugar plums, 
ps and books and dolis‘and drnms!~-~ 
Royal cheer, carols clear, 
So we crown the happy year! 
Lulu, lassie, please remember 
That’s the fun of sharp December !” 
—OLive A. WapswortT#H, in “St. Nicholas.” 


oe 
‘PROF. AGASSIZ’S EXPERIENCE OF 
MESMERISM, 


Desrrous to know what to think of mes- 
merism, I for a long time sought for an 
opportunity of making seme experiments in 
regard to it upon myself, so as to avoid the 
doubts which might arise on the nature of 
the sensations which we have heard de- 
scribed by mesmerized persons, .M. Desor 
yesterday, in a visit which he made to Berne, 
invited Mr. Townshend, who had previous- 
ly mesmerized him, to accompany him to 
Neufchatel and try to mesmerize me. 

These gentlemen arrived here with the 
evening courier and informed me of their 
arrival. At 8o’clock I went to them. We 
continued at supper till half past nine 
o'clock, and about ten Mr. Townshend com- 
menced operating on me. While we sat 
Opposite to each other he, in the first place, 
only took hold of my hands and looked. at 
me fixedly. I was firmly resolved to arrive 
at a knowledge of the truth, whatever it 
might be ; and, therefore, the moment I saw 
bim endeavoring to exert an action upon 
me I silently addressed the Author of all 
things, beseeching him to give me power to 
resist the influence and to be conscientious 
in regard to the facts. 

I then fixed my eyes upon Mr. Town- 
shend, attentive to whatever passed. I was 
in very suitable circumstances. The hour be- 
ing 4 and one at which I was in the 
habit of studying, I was far from being 
disposed to sleep. I was sufficiently master 
of myself to experience no emotion and to 
repress all flights of imagination, even had 
I been less calm. Accordingly, it was a 
long time before I felt any-effect of the pres- 
ence of Mr. Townshend opposite to me. 
However, after at least a quarter of an hour 
I felt a sensation of a current through all 
my limbs, and from that moment my.eye- 
lids grew heavy. I then saw Mr. Town- 
shend extend his hands before my eyes, as 
though be were about to plunge his fingers 
into them, and then make different circular 
movements around my eyes, which caused 
my eyelids to become still heavier. 

I had the idea that he was endeavoring to 
make me close my eyes; and yet it was not 
as if some one had threatened my eyes, and 
in the waking state 1 had closed them to 
prevent him. It was an irresistible heayi- 
ness of the lids which compelled me to shut 
them, and by degrees I found that I had no 
longer the power of keeping them open; 
but did not the less retain my consciousness 
of what was going on around me, so that I 
heard Mr. Desor speak to Mr. Townshend, 
understood what they said, and heard what 
questions they asked me, just as if I had 
been awake, but I had not the power of 
answering.- I endeavored in vain several 
times to do so, and when I succeeded I per- 
ceived that I was passing out of the state of 
torpor in which I had been, and which was 
rather agreeable than painful. 

In this state I heard the watchman cry 10 
o’clock; then I heard it strike a quarter 
past; but after that I fell into a deeper 
sleep, although I never entirely lost my con- 
sciousness. It appeared to me that Mr. 
Townshend was endeavoring to put me into 
a sound sleep. My movements seemed under 
his control, for 1 wished several times to 
change the position of my arms, but had 
not sufficient power to do it, or even really 
to will it; while I felt my head carried to 
the right or left shoulder, and backward or 
forward, without wishing it, and indeed in 
spite of the resistance which I endeavored 
to oppose. And this happened several times. 

I experienced at the sume time a feeling 
of great pleasure in giving way to the at- 
traction which dragged me sometimes to 
one side, sometimes to the other; then a 
kind of surprise on feeling my head fall into 
Mr. Townshend’s hand, who .appeared to 
me from that time to be the cause of the at- 
traction. ; 

To his inquiry if I-were well and what I 
felt I found I could not answer; but I 
smiled. I felt that my features expanded 
in spite of my resistance. I was inwardly 
dontosedl at experiencing pleasure from an 
influence which was mysterious to me. 
From this moment I wished to wake, and 
was less at my ease; and yet, on Mr. Town- 
shend asking me whether I wished to be 
awakened, I made a hesilating movement 
with my shoulders. Mr. Townshend then 
repeated some frictions, which increased my 
sleep; yet I was always conscious of what 
was passing around me. 

He then asked me if I wished to become 
lucid, at the same time continuing, as I felt 
the friction from the face to the arms. 
then e ienced an ind scribable sensation 
of delight, and for an instant saw before me 
rays of dazzling light, which instantly dis- 








peared. Iwas then inwardly sorrowful 
at this state being prolonged. ts appeared 
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could 
see the time and if I saw him ; but I could 
distinguish nothing. I heard the clock 
strike the quarter, but could not get out of 
my age state. ' 

Mr. ownshend then woke me, with some 
= transverse movements from the mid- 

le of the face outward, which instantly 
caused my eyes to open; and at the same 


| time I got up, saying to bim, ‘I thank 


you.” It was a quarter past eleven. He 
then told me, and Mr. Desor repeated the 
same thing, that the only fact which had 
satisfied them that I was in a state of mes- 
meric sleep was the facility with which my 
head followed ‘all the movements of his 
hand, although he did not touch me, and 
the pleasure which I appeared to feel at the 
moment when, after several repetitions of 
friction, he thus moved my head at pleasure 
in all directions-—Hartford Times, 


a 
POTTERY AND PORCELAIN. 


In its broadest sense pottery may be de- 
fined as any object made of clay and baked 
in fire. But porcelain; which would be in- 
cluded in. this definition, is distinct from pot- 
tery. Porcelain includes in its composition 
material which Vitrifies throughout the body 


,of the fabric. Pottery when broken shows 


the rough surface of the baked clay; porce- 
lain when broken shows the same shining 
enameled material in its interior as on its 
polished exterior surface. Pottery has been 
made by almost all nations, civilized and 
barbarian, in all ages; porcelain was made 
only by the Chinese and Japanese until the 
eighteenth century, when the method of 
making it was first discovered in Europe. 
Pottery, unglazed and undecorated, de- 
pends for its color on the character of the 
clay, and for its form on the skill and taste 
of the potter. Pottery when glazed may 
receive any general color which can be used 
with or laid under the glazing material. 
The glazing materials are of various kinds, 
being compositions which, when subjected 
to great heat, melt and form a smooth shin- 
ing surface, so hard that it cannot be read- 
ily scratched by any metal. Majolica isa 
term now used to imply apy article of pot- 
tery which is decorated with colors in the 
glaze, rudely or artistically. Faience is an- 
other word, which is synonymous with 
majolica. Some writers have used the word 
faience as inclading certain styles of decor- 
ated porcelain ; but this is not generally ac- 
cepted as correct. The word majolica is by 
some supposed to be derived from the island 
of Majorca, where decorated pottery was 
manufactured at.an early date. The word 
faience is derived from the city of Faenza, 
where a similar factory existed. The deri- 
vation of the word. porcelain is uncertain 
and none of the theories on the subject are 
satisfactory. Enough that we know what 
it means. 

Porcelain. is divided into two general 
classes, known as soft paste and hard paste. 
No description can explain the difference, 
which must be learned by experience from 
the sight and the touch. It consists in the 
composition of the paste; which, when 
fused in fire, produces in the one case a soft 
and (to the touch) oily-feeling surface, in 
the other case a surface hard and firm as 
glass. Soft-paste porcelain is sometimes 
classed with pottery. ; 

The prices at which pottery and porcelain 
are bought and sold to collectors may well 
deter many from attempting large collec- 
tions. These prices have increased enor- 
mously of late years. The sale of Mr. Ralph 
Bernal’s great collection in London was the 
last of importance, and the prices there ob- 
tained were supposed to be the highest limit 
of extravagance—never again to be reached. 
But probably no article then sold could now 
be purchased, if it were offered at. pale 
sale, for anything short of a large advance 
on the Bernal sale prices. Of the Italian 
majolica a-large number of specimens of 
Faenza ware brought from £50 to £70 each ; 
one plate, £120; adish by Xanto, £80; a 
plate of Caffagiolo wate, £90; a Gubbio 
plate by Giorgio, £142. More ordinary 
plates, of good artistic character, sold for 
£10 to £20. A vase fifteen inches high sold 
for £220, and another similar for £200. 

Henri Deux ware commands the highest 
prices of any known fabrics. A Biberon 
was sold at the Compte de Pourtalés’s sale 
in 1865 for £1,100. In 1850 a salt-cellar was 
sold at public sale for £52, which in 1859 
brought £280 and is now valued at £500. 
A tazza, sold in 1850 for £62, was resold in 
1861 for £450. A large ewer, sold in 1842 
for £96, is now ded as the most valu- 
able extant ‘specimen of the ware and esti- 
mated at £1,500. Out of fity-two pieces of 
this ware known or catalogued, with esti- 
mated values, three pieces are placed at 
£150 each and the remainder at from £300 
to £1,500. 

The prices of Dresden porcelain are deter- 
mined wholly by the value of the decora- 
tions as works of art. It is a common error 
in America to overestimate the value of 
Dresden ware, Specimens of Béttcher ware 
brought at the Bernal sale from £2 to £16. 
Cups with saucers, of the best periods, va- 





ried in price from £2 to £14; a pair of ovi- 
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clock, £120; another, £110. 
The prices of Sévres also depend main] 
on the artistic character of the work. x 


brought at the Bernal sale £5 5s.; @ green 
cup and saucer, with figures: painted by 
Chabry and Mérault, £55; one painted by 
Leguay, £22; one painted by Morin (1772), 
£160; another by Leguay, £107. A pair of 
vases, fourteen and a half inches high, of 
the color known as rose du Barri, painted 
with groups of Cupids in medallions, were 
bougbt by the uis of Hertford for 
£1,942 10s. These vases Mr. Bernal had 
bought for £200 from Henry Baring, Esq. 
Baron Mayer Rothschild and Mr. Adding- 
ton, two renowned collectors, bid against the 
purchaser; who also bought the next lot in 
the sale, two Sévres vases, eighteen inches 
high, turquoise color, with medallions—a 
shepherd and shepherdess—and bouquets 
painted by Dodet and Drard, for £1,417 10s, 
Cups and saucers of Capo di Monte sold 
atthis sale for £32, £34, £36,and £37 re. 
spectively. 

Old English ware commands prices ac- 
cording to its beauty dnd rarity. At the 
Bernal sale a pair of Chelsea vases brought 
£110; a cup and saucer, with medallions of 
Cupids, £21. Palissy ware at this sale 
brought good prices. A dish with a lizard 
in the center, originally purchased, broken, 
in Paris, for twelve francs, mended, and sold 
to Mr. Bernal for £4, was bought by Baron 
“Gustave de Rothschild for £162. Other 
Palissy disbes, £5 to £26, 

These prices are, of course, for fine 
specimens. But let no one imagine that 
the money thus expended is thrown away. 
There is no collection of art which proves 
its value as does a collection of pottery and 
porcelain by charming the eye and heart of 
every one, of whatever class, old or young. 
—Wuiums C. Prime, in Harper's Magazine. 


Ee 
PIGEON ENGLISH. 


PIGEON ENGLISH is as yet in such a very 
rudimentary form that to talk of its gram- 
mar or vocabulary would only raise a smile 
among those familiar with it. When you 
hear it spoken it sounds like the utter de- 
fiance of all grammar; and yet, if we are to 
remain in the country, as the Mohammedans 
did in India, if we are to retain our com- 
mercial camps (and our treaty ports in that 
country are exactly such), and if we and the 
Americans at the same time go on extending 
our commerce, a common language is an. 
absolute condition of the case and this new 
form of speech must progress. Already its 





‘idiomatic forms are becoming defined and 


understood. 

Chinese modes of expression are curious- 
ly mixed with English ones. The interrog- 
ative form is purely Chinese. Suppose.you 
wish to ask a man if he can do anythin 
for you. The question is put, ‘‘Can do 
No ¢an do?” and the reply is given by re- 
peating whichever sentence expresses his 
abilities. It is the same with ‘‘ Understand? 
No understand?” ‘‘Piecey” is a word that 
is largely used, and clearly has its origin 
in our own language of commerce, which 
talks of “a piece of goods” ; but with the 
Chinaman everything is ‘‘Piecey.” He 
does not say “one man”; but ‘‘one piecey. 
man.” There are a few Hindostanee words 
in use, such as <a a letter, “tiffin” 
for lunch, and ‘‘bund” for a quay or an 
embankment. The word “Mandarin” is 
from the Portuguese. “ Dios,” of the same 
language, became ‘‘Jos,” and is a well- 
known word in China—Joss-house, or God- 
house, meaning a temple, being derived 
from it. ‘“Savey” is from the Portuguese, 
and is always used as the equivalent of 
“know.” To have or, to be connected 
with is always expressed by ‘‘belongey.” 
If you wish to say.an article is not yours, 
you express it thus: “‘That no belongey 
me”; or if oo dg is not an affair of 
yours, you say: “That no belongey m 
pigeon.” 
isone of the forms which is peculiar to 
this new language. From it we have “ sup- 
posey,” *‘talkey,” “walkey,” ‘“catchey,” 
etc. The Portuguese “savey,” which was 
one of the first words in use, may be the 
original root of this form. Many of the 
words in use are of unknown origin. Ina 
number of cases the English suppose them 
to be Chinese; while the Chinese, on the 
other hand, take them to be English. 
‘*Chow-chow” is one of these words. I 
beard my own servant tell some of his 
arg oan that “Chow-chow” was the 
English for “food.” It was on the bank 
of the Yavgtsee, near Nankin. They were 
country people, and, as he could converse 
with me, he no doubt seemed to them a 
perfectly safe authority. A good many 
Chinese words are, of course, used; but the 
bulk of the vocabulary is English.—Mac. 


millan. 
—————— 


Tne wedding anniversary celebrations 
occur as follows: Three days, Sugar; 
sixty days, Vinegar; 1st anniversary, Iron; 
5th anniversary, Wooden; 10th anniver- 
sary, Tin; 15th anniversary, Crystal; 20th 
anniversary, China; 25th anniversary, Sil- 
ver ; 30th anniversary, Cotton; 85th anni- 
versary, Linen; 40th anniversary, Woolen; 
45th anniversary, Silk; 50th anniversary, 





Golden; 75th anniversary, Diamond. 


This terminal .ey of ‘‘ belongey” 


get-me-nots, with decorations after Wattean, | 
“£99 15s.; a pair of candelabra, ea a 


cup and saucer with blue border and roses: 


“form vases, the ground inerusted with for: 


a 
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ADVERTISE. 


THosE merchants and other business men 
who want to sail smoothly through these 
troublous times should try a little printer’s 
ink. It is the best specific fora panic we 
know of, and our columns constantly show 
that the best and shrewdest men use this pop- 
ular medicine to ‘‘keep things moving.” 
Five hundred or a thousand dollars paid out 
for judicious advertising has in thousands of 
instances enabled business men to tide over 
a storm and reach a safe harbor. To sit in 
silence at such a time, or noisily groan over 
events, or resolve to do nothing is palpable 
evidence of folly, or weakness, or both. In 
hard times the world moves more rapidly 
than in easy times, and those who don’t 
want to be left among the break-ers or 
drifted into chaos must move along and 
keep moving step by step with the great 
business current. Work now, and rest by 
and by. 

The following will show what is thought 
of THE INDEPENDENT as an advertising me- 
dium: 


HENRY C. BOWEN, Esq.. 
— menced advertisi 
Dear Sir :—In November I gow a ns 





5 
< 


advertisement in THE INDEPENDENT than from the 
combined advertisements of all the other above- 


% tfully yours. 
named papers. Respec yTASFORD, Chemist, 
218 Pear! Street, N. Y. 





Mr. H.C. BOWEN: 

Dear Sir:—THE INDEPENDENT has_been one of the 
best paying papers to me which I have patronized. 
You have a moneyed class of subscribers, who appear 
to be of the very best families; and during the past 
spring and summery, season I have realized better re- 
sults from it than any other paper of the religious 
press, without a single exception. 

linserted atrial advertisement of one-half page in 
The * * * * * * [which paper claims to have a 
larger circulation than THE INDEPENDENT.—Ed.] and 
also in THE INDEPENDENT (poaiion in the former 
being most favorable), and yet the latter brought me 
between two and three times the money and responses 
over the Other, es respectful 

A. BURDETTE SMITH, 
Publisher of “ Pattern Bazaar.” 





New YORK, May 2ist, 1873. 
MR. HENRY C. BOWEN, 
Publisher N. Y. INDEPENDENT: 
Dear Sir :—In answer to inquiries made in reference 
to our baat aw ges ment im TORE on et we, J mons, < cheer- 
ve more re’ 72 - 
TUL ENDENT than ALL THE PAPERS COMBINED 
in which we advertise, now numbering nearly four 
uni e eedless to say that we consider it one 
of the best mediums in the country. ° 
Yours truly, 
FOSsT 


J. M. ER, 
Manager “ Victor” 8. M. Co. 





NEw YORE, June 234, 1873. 
MR. HENRY C. BOWEN, 
* Publisher N. Y. INDEPENDENT: 
Dear Sir:—It gives us pleasure to testify to the ex- 
cellence of your paper as an severe medium: 


country. The money expen wi' 

purpose is abundantly repaid in the great benefits we 

are daily deriving from your extended circulation. 

We are well satisied with a result which has more 

= justified your representations and our expecta- 
ons. 


Yours trul 
HENRY F. HOMES, Sec’y. 


ADDITIONAL TESTIMONY. 


THE NATIONAL LIFE INS. CO.. of Washing- 
ton, D. C., state that out of 100 best religious 
and secular pers, selected an ve n 
liberally at the time of the formation of the 

Company, THE INDEPENDENT led the list in re- 

sponses. Often 60 letters out of every 100 referred 

to THE INDEPENDENT. 


WOVEN WIRE MATTRESS CO. say: “THE 
INDEPENDENT has done us the most good hitherto 
of any religious paper we have ever patronized.” 


AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT CO.: “When 
we first commenced adv in THE IN 


In. K 
they took the . Our extensive sales da’ 
z, of our first advertising in THE IN. 


DEPENDENT. 
FINANCIAL, a prominent Banker, who ad: 
TAGs New York daily * Yeokded ‘to tcp 


pay 
THE INDEPENDENT. On enltes the office tp 
pay the bill, he stated that ‘THE INDEPENDENT 





at 
lone him more good than all the rest put 








Far bat ab for nas avenge 
‘or vi 
York City ” - 


A. BURDETTE SMITH, Publisher of Fashions 
ft : “THE EPENDENT yielded me 
@ net profit of $2,000 in cash from an advertise- 

went and excellent class of your resdarss ft 

shall patronize it more heavily in the future.” 


THE FRAGRANT SAPOLIENE CO., Cleve- 
land, O., after trying 2 Papers, and took THE 
INDEPENDENT last, with considerable reluctance, 
states that, after one month’s trial, “ 'PHx INDE- 
PENDENT heads the list. We have more replies 
from it than any six other first-class papers on our 


0. F. DAVIS (Land Commissioner, U. P. R. R.) 
: “ THE INDEPENDENT has been 

mast valuable of all the religious poe Rg nina ud 

: “The results 


B. K. BLISG & SON Feedenen) 
of advi ig in ren ype a mere sur- 
Serexoneding, our ons. 
it now one of our best montane? PT, 
WILSON SEWING MACHINE ss 
tama ten, aes . I-pnae 
advertisement, with illustrated matter, in nearly 
all the weeklies of circulation in New York, 
INDEPENDENT —— the est number 
of applications for agencies and their advertise- 
ment realized the fn nh eee 9 Phd state that 
the entire religious press, saps of 


©. LTON, of Pittsburgh, 
+ est advertiea's aes Rg 


ORTHW 
N FSTERK MUTUAL LIFE INS. 


8T. LOUIS MUTUAL LIFE . 
Me. : ber illustrated adeaatia es, 
EPENDENT did us morp good than any 


paper we ever patronized. 





: PREMII UMS. 
A Proclamation t verybody' 
MAGNIFICENT PRESENTS for 1874 


Tue age in which we live 1s a progressive 
one, especially in journalism ; and, as far as 
we are concerned, we are determined to 
have not only the BEsT, but the CHEAPEST 
religious weekly paper published. 

Tue INDEPENDENT in the future will 
endeavor to maintain the high position 
which it has held in the past. In its 
literary columns it will depend upon its 
well-known corps of American and _for- 
eign contributors —a body of eminent 
authors, larger, probably, than that con- 
nected with any weekly newspaper in the 
world; its departments, devoted to Art, 
Science, Missions, Education, and Biblical 
Research, will be conducted, as before, by 
specialists in various departments of study; 
its full: and catholic register of clerical 
changes will be continued; its juvenile col- 
umns will be filled by writers whom the 
children regard with favor; additional ef- 
forts will be made to furnish prompt and 
able literary reviews; and in its editorial 
pages affairs of religious and general inter- 
est will be discussed by competent writers. 

We are determined that no subscriber to 
any other journal shall receive as much in real 
value for the money paid as a@ Subscriber to 
Tue INDEPENDENT. 

We are also determined not to be excelled 
in the way of premiums, and hereby pro- 
claim it as an undoubted fact that we give 
with THE INDEPENDENT more beautiful, 
meritorious, and really valuable premiums 
than are offered by any other weekly paper 
published. 

A few years ago an oil painting was so 
much of ararity, by reason of the positive 
limitation of the supply, that only the very 
wealthy could afford to possess one. To- 
day the windows of our fancy stores are 
lined with pictures so nearly like oil paint- 
ings as to be hardly told from them, and 
at a cost which brings them within the reach 
of all. The fine chromo of to-day, for all 
practical purposes, is as good as a painting 
in oil ; indeed, it s an oil painting, only the 
painting is quickly done, by a peculiar kind 
of printing process, instead of by the hand 
of the artist. 


Our New Premium for 1874 


is one of these fine Chromos. We have been 
fortunate in securing the services of the Hm- 
inent American Artist, Mr. F. B. Carpenter 
(among whose works is the great oil paint- 
ing of “Lincoln and his Cabinet,” or 
“First Reading of the Emancipation Proc- 
lamation”), who was directed by us to de- 
sign and produce something really beauti- 
ful, and which would be creditable both 
to himself and to ourselves. He was in- 
structed to do this regardless of time or ex- 
pense. The result is what might have 
been expected from this world-renowned art- 
ist. He designed and has painted a picture 
elegant in its conception and complete in its 
combinations. This has been reproduced in 
all the richness of oil color from thirty 
different chromo-lithographie stones, making a 
large cof superb Genuine Oil Chromo, and is 
entit! 


“Memories of Childhood.” 


It is 17 by 21 inches in size and is really a 
beautiful specimen of the chromo-lithographic 
art. This picture, which has the appear- 
ance of a genuine oil painting, is well worth 
$10; but it cannot be obtained at any price 
except in connection with our paper. It 
will be kept exclusively as a premium pic- 
ture. As a work of art it is purely American, 
and as such we do not hesitate to commend 
it to our friends and the public. __. 

The chromo is a beautiful combination of 
portraits and landscape, representing a group 





of four bright and beautiful children’ en-'| 1 


gaged in outdoor recreations under the 
shade of a venerable tree, from a branch of 
which is suspended aswing. In this swin 

sits a young girl, smiling upon the bold ind 
who is holding a buttercup under her chin, 
asa test whether or not she loves butter; 
while another sweet girl, with a hoop in her 
hands, and another very intelligent and dig- 
nified-looking youth, with. his slate and 
books under his arm, are thoughtfully look- 
ing at the effect produced. There is also.in 
the foreground a favorite Esquimaux dog, 
which seems to take a deep interest in the 
proceedings; while in the ba is a 
sailboat upon the lake lying: "base of 
a@ mountain, Flowers are in ;fillbloom 
about them, buttercups in abundsnce; and 
the picture is. one suggestive. of smodesty, 


THE INDEPENDENT. 





innocence, and happiness. It isa dei ightful 
household picture, suited to any parlor or 
ah wilt phsenianienel, 

t will be sent, post-paid, unmoun 
to EVERY Annual Subscriber to THE IN- 
DEPENDENT who pays $38.00; or, mounted on 
canvas (rolled) ready for framing, for $3.25; 
or, mounted on canvas and stretchers, like 
an oil painting, for $3.50. The latter in all 
cases will be sent by express at the risk 
and expense of the su . On account 
of its size (17 by 21) we cannot safely send 
it y mail on stretchers. 

e also continue to give our two Chro- 
mos, 
*Good-Night Frolic” 
AND 
“so Tired.” 


These pictures were painted by the emi- 
nent artist, Mr. G G. Fish, and are, indeed, 
exquisitely beautiful. One of them is called 
‘A Good-Night Frolic,” and represents a 
young girl frolicking with her kitten upon 
the bed. Thelittle blue-eyed fairy is dangling 
one of her many beautiful blonde curls over 
the kitten, which is lying on its back, trying 
to catch thecurl with its paws. It is, indeed, 
a perfect gem, that One cannot help falling 
in love with at first sight. The other picture 
is that of a young girl, who has completely 


exhausted herself with play, and is now re- | 


clining on @ sofa, ‘‘So Tired,” and yet so 
beautiful, that all who have seen it are en- 
thusiastic in their admiration of it and 
pronounce it positively splendid. These two 
pictures we have had chromoed, at great ex- 
pense, by one of the best chromo-lithographic 
artists in the country. 

They are each 12 by 16 inches in size, 
and are printed in twenty different colors, 
from as many different stones, each color of 
the finest material; and altogether making 
two of the best and most beautiful chromos 
that have ever been published, and such as 
would readily sell at the picture stores for 
$10 each. 

We will send sorn of the above-de- 
scribed valuable chromos, postage-paid 
(unmounted). as a premium for every NEw 
yearly subscriber sent to THE INDEPENDENT, 
with $3in advance; or we will send the 
chromos, postage-paid, mounted on thick 
binders’-board, sized and varnished, ready 
for framing, for 25 cents extra—viz.. ‘$3.25 
in all; or, mounted on a canvas stretcher, 
precisely like an oil painting, for 50 cents 
extra—viz., $8.50 in all. 





RITCHIE’S MAGNIFICENT STEEL EN- 
GRAVING OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN’S 


“Furst Reading of the Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation.” 


Our magnificent Steel Engraving by Ritchie 
(one of the largest and most perfect speci- 
mens of art ever executed in America) 
entitled “The First Reading of the Emanci- 
pation Proclamation by Abraham Lincoln,” 
is becoming more and more valuable as one 
after another of the persons there represent- 
ed are removed death. This wonderful 

icture has a ‘MOST STRIKING AND 

ERFECT LIKENESS” of President. Lin- 
coln and his whole Cabinet—viz., Chase, 
Seward, Stanton, Bates, Smith, Blair, and 
Welles. The last two only are living. We 
have given away as premiums for new sub- 
scribers over 12,000 of these engravings and 
the demand seems now to be steadily in- 
creasing. 

If our subscribers and friends want this 
splendid work of art—and who does not ?-- 
let.them EACH AND EVERY ONE send 
us the name of one subscriber and $8.25 in 
advance, when it will be sent at oncr; by 
mail, free of postage. Before we pur- 
chased the steel plate this engraving was, as 
it now is, richly worth $30. 

We absolutely guarantee perfect satisfaction 
in every case and to all parties, or the money 
will positively be refunded. 


RITCHIE’S MAGNIFICENT “STEEL EN- 
GRAVING ENTITLED 


Authors of the United States. 
Size 24 by 884 Inches, 


One of the Finest and Most Celebrated 
Steel Engravings ever produced in the ceun- 
, how given away for one subscriber and 
.25 in advance. 
This is believed to be one of the most val- 





uable premiunis ever offered for one sub- 
The following distinguished “ Authors of 
the United States” appear with good-sized 
liknesses in this engraving—viz. : 
RVING. BANCROFT. 
BRYANT, PARKE GODWIN, 
LONGHELLO BEECHER. 
WIG CURTI 
MRS. OTH WORTH. R H. D Na. 
MITCHELL. MARGARET FULLER 
KENNEDY Mas BIC Wwe. 
MRS. MOWATT RITOHIE. MES KIRKLAND, 
ALIOR CARY. wees 
G. W. KENDALL. BOKER. - 
MORRIS. BAYARD TAYLOR. 
i D) 
fare EE wna 
 PENDLE NCOOKE COZENS. 
PRESCOTT 


Remember 1: One Naine sent: with $3.25 
will get this Engraving, and also Tae INDE- 
PRNDENT for one year, 
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Engravings of Grant and Wilson. 


WE will reward any person who sends us 
one new name, with the money in advance 
—viz., $3,00—with acopy of each of Ritchie's 
Splendid Steel FEngravings of President 
Grawt and Vice-President Witon. 


SPLENDID STEEL ENGRAVING OF 


Edwin M. Stanton, late Sec’y of War. 


WE will. give a copy of this excellent en- 
graving, printed on fine pasteboard, to every 
subscriber who will send us the name of 
@ yearly subscriber, with the money—viz., 
$3.00 in a The eae = . 
sent, pos aid, to any t-office in the 
= 


rT) hile Br oo 
Providence” Wringer. 

WE have made arrangements with the 
manufacturers of the “Providence Wringer,” 
by. which we offer the ‘‘ Cog-Wheel Ma- 
chine” (cash price $8) to any person why 
will send us the names of three NEW sub 
scribers, with the money, $9; or who wil/ 
renew their own subscription for four year 
in advance and pay us $12. The ‘‘Wringer * 
will be delivered at our office or sent by e> 
press as may be directed. 


9 
Carpenter’s Book. 
SIX MONTHS AT THE WHITE HOUSA 
WITH ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 
WE will send THe INDEPENDENT one 
ear—price $3—and “Six Months at the 
hite House”—price $1.50—postage paid, to 
apy person who will send us $3.50; or. we 
will send ‘‘ Six Months at the White House 
with Abraham Lincoln” as a present to any 
person who will send us the name of one 
new subscriber to THE INDEPENDENT, with 
the money—viz., $3.00. 


Magazines and Newspapers. 

We will send THe IxyDEPENDENT one year, 
and either of the following Magazines or 
Newspapers, one year, to any one not 
already a subscriber to those Magazines or 
Newspapers, for the sums sét opposite each 
respectively : 


Independent and —— — Missdciate * ° 
“* Harper’s Magazine...... 

* - The Galax Sage dedacdace 6 00 

be * Lippincott’s Magazine.. 6 00 

Se “* National 8.-8. Teacher.. 8 50 





HENRY C. BOWEN, 
Publisher “ The Independent,” 
P. O. Bex 2787. New York City. 


Special Notice.—Subseribers for Tui 
INDEPENDENT are particularly requested not to 
pay money to a. representing themselves 
as agents until they receive the Premium 
and our regular form of Certificate, bear- 
ing the fac-simile signature of the publisher, 
guaranteeing the sending of the paper. 


—« The Independent. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Remittances must be made in Money Orders, Bank 
Checks, or Drafts, if ible. When neither of these 
can be procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 
The present registration system is virtually an abso- 
lute pro on inst losses by mail, and all Post- 

register letters whenever re- 





quested to do so. 
BY MAIL, for Numbers, in advance. 
“ a “ o “ 
fe " v8 7 after 3 mos. 
be “ after 6 mos. 
It delivered New York, 2% ce ts per year ad- 


ts. 

PA are forwarded until an explicit order is 
received by the Publisher for their discontinuance, 
and until payment of all arearages is made as re- 


quired by law. 
No names entered on the subscription books without 
the first ment in advance. 
ERS are particularly requested to note 
subscriptions, and to forward 
year, with or without 
office. 

E of the paper is a sufficient receipt 
of the FIRST subscription. RECEIPTS for money 
remitted to RENEW su ae are indicated = d 
the in the date of exp’ on on the little yel- 
low ticket attached to the paper, which c ismace 

first or second week after the money is re- 
stamp is received the re- 


— will be sent 34 le 
‘essrs. SAMPSON LOW & CO., No. 188 Fleet stree: 
are our ts in London to receive subscriptions 


WEN, 


Editer, Pu - yo rict 
» * PO. Box 2787, New York Clty 


NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 
1.—Any person who takes a regularly from the 


post-office—whether directed to his name or another’s 
nas subscribed or pot—is responsible 


courts. have decided that refusing to take 


them uncalled for, is prima 
Sacte ef intentional fraud. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
PER AGATE LINE, HACH INSERTION, 


Lthme..........00..0000- 750. Os vo sce sseve tessa tee 
Neg Net a 
ENTS. 


“ (six 
5 “ (twelve “ 050. 


& “ (twelve “ 
De ee ee ee 
xi ‘one r ; “ike: 
2 “ (six \. 4 
52 | 
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CURIOUS FLOWERS FOR PARLOR 
OR OUTDOOR CULTURE. 


BY 8. 0. J. 





“ Say, what impels amidst surrounding snow 
Congealed the crocus’s famy bud to glow? 
Say, what retards amidst the summer’s blaze 
The autumnal bulb till pale declining days? 
The God of Seasons, whose pervading power 
Controls the sun or sheds the fleecy shower. 

. He bids each fiower bis quickening word obey, 
Or to each lingering bloom enjoins decay.” 





ACHIMENES, 
These popular flowers are very beautiful, 
forming rich and glorious ‘masses of bloom 
when well grown, and they are particularly 
lovely for vase and basket culture. They are 
numbered among summer-flowering bulbs and 
should be kept dormant during the winter in a 
warm, dry place, never lower than 55 degrees. 

Six or seven roots can be planted in a six or 
eight-inch pot in the early spring, in.a soil of 
sandy loam and leaf-mold. The least damp 
and cold will surely kill them. Cover the 
tubers about halfan inch snd-place a pane of 
glass over the pot, to Keep in the) moisture. 
‘They delight in a warm, moist atmosphere. 
‘They are most charming plants and are easily 
grown from seed, by'which new varieties are 
obtained, also by cuttings, as even a leaf will 
grow into a fine plant. They combine great 
beauty of coloring, and some of the varieties 
are remarkable for peculiar veinings and mark- 
ings, others for large, handsome flowers. 

While blooming they need liquid manure to 
increase the beauty of their flowers, and the 
stems must be carefully tied to~ stakes, unless 
they are desired to frail over baskets, etc. 
When the flowers decay, set the pots out of 
doors in a warm place and give no water. 
When the leayes are é¢ntirely faded, take out 
the roots and pack in dry sand. Among the 
bandsomest varieties are: 

Ambrose Verschaffeltii—fine white, 
rich dark center. 

Aurora—violet crimson ground, with carmine 
dots on golden center. 

Dazzle—vivid scarlet, drawf habit: 

Dr. Hopf—white, with rosy lilac center. 

Dr. Brenzod—purple, crimson, and orange, 
with red spotted center. 

. Eclipse—brigtt orange’red, beautifully spot- 
ted with carmine. 

Estelle—Tyrian purple, light eye. 

Leopard—bright rose, with spotted throat of 
magenta. 

Longiflora major—most beautiful of the 
blue variety. 

Margareita—snowy white. 

Meteor—crimson scarlet flowers, with yellow 
spotted center. 

Picta—scarlet and yellow. 

Purpurea €legans—deep <eclaret: color, with 
light orange center and dark spots or mark- 
ings. 


with 


GLOXINIAS, 

These are also dormant in the winter and 
flower in July and August. They can, how- 
ever, be forced into: earliér bloom, Their 
culture. is -very similar to that of the 
Achimenes. The best soil is rich loam, peat, 
and leaf-mold, with a little sand. Their flow- 
ers are of the most beautiful tints and can be 
raised from seeds after this mode: 

In May fill shallow boxes with sandy leaf- 
mold, and scatter the seeds over its surface, 
gently pressing them into the soil and sifting a 
little sand over them. Then water over flannel 
or paper, cover with a pane of glass, and putin 
a warm, shady place. Take care not to fill the 
seed-boxes up to the rim, but leave an inch or 
more between the soil and the glass. In about 
two weeks the young plants will appear. Be 
careful: not to damp them off. with too much 
water.' When two orthree inches high, put in 
small pots, in rich yet sandy compost. Stimu- 
late the seedlings twice a month with weak 
liquid manure: In a-year the plants will be 
filled with flowers and abundantly reward all 
the care they have demanded. After .blos- 
soming, the leaves and stems will dic 
down and the plants take their needful 
rest, They should be kept in dry sand anda 
warm place uatil they begin to sprout, when 
they. should be potted in rich compost, and, 
if possible, be placed in a hot-bed, or a 
hot-water propagating «case; where, they will 
make rapid growth. In brilliancy of coloring 
and beauty of form they are not surpassed by 
any other flower. I saw them growing in 
great perfection at Shiw’s Gardens, in St. 
Louis, and amongst all the rare beauties that 
his green-houses held they were the cyno- 
gure of all eyes. All the varieties are beauti- 
ful, so they need no selection, 

GESNEBIAS, 

These are tuberous, ornamental-foliaged 
plants, which are unrivaled for window-gar- 
den or conseryatory.. Neither close furnace 
heat nor gas affects their gorgeous colorings of 
crimson, scarlet, etc, Their treatment is the 
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same as that of the Gloxinias and they re- 
quire a warm, moist place to bring the flowers 
to perfection. Their flowers are produced in 
umbels, on long stalks, and seven or eight 
heads of bloom are’ seen on one well-devel- 
oped plant, making a most gorgeous display. 
Its named varieties are: Madame Van Houtti, 
zebrina, zebrina velutina, nagella Clifton, lutea 
ponelalissima, and refulgens, 
MESEMBRYANTHEMUMS, 


These forma large family, and many of the 
species are called ice plants, from the peculiar 
frosty appearance of their leaves. The trailers 
and more compact succulents of this tribe are 
peculiarly adapted to window culture, as they 
need but little care and no regular attention. 
If the room is cool—not less than 40 degrees or 
over 50 degrees—they will require no water all 
winter; but when growing and flowering in 
spring and summer they like a moderate sup- 
ply, yet will endure the hottest sun without 
injury. They like a sandy loam, with bits of 
charcoal and brick mixed with it. They strike 
root most readily from cuttings if they are 
allowed to callous at the base before planting 
in gravely sand. 

a _____ 


TOPICS OF INTEREST. 





RIGHT AT LAST. 

For some time we have held the opinion that 
farmers who let their cattle roam through the 
sireets, liable to commit depredations, should 
not only be liable for damages done by them, 
but should be fined for letting them into the 
roads at all. The fence tax and expenses is one 
of the most costly items of the farm, and, to 
think, all this oply for the purpose of protection 
against other people. We believe ‘‘other peo- 
ple” should pay the bill. 

We now have the great satisfaction of saying 
that the people of New Jersey have taken a 
step in the right direction, by making the fol- 
lowing presentment before the grand jury of 
Burlington, N. J., which was read to the court 
and unanimously adopted : 

“The attention of the grand jury having 
been called to the practice which still exists in 
some neighborhoods of permitting cattle to run 
at large on the public highways, they deem it 
proper to state that in their opinion it is wrong 
in principle, dangerous to the lives and property 
of persons on railroads, and unjust to those 
who do not suffer their stock to run loose to 
be réquired to fence against road cattle; that 
all owners of cattle. should fenee around and 
keep them inclosed, rather than to require the 
growers of fruit, vegetable, and other cropsto 
fence around them; that the practical’ opera- 
tion of the laws preventing cattle running at 
large in some parts of our country has been 
salutary and favorable, giving greater security 
and comfort to travelers, saving large expendi- 
tures for fences, many of which have been re- 
moved from the roadside, thus adding by way 
of headlaads about five per cent. to the area 
of cultivated land. 

‘* Fruit and ornamental trees have been plant- 
ed along the public highways, which contribute 
to the comfort and pleasure of travelers, as well 
as to the beauty and value of farms. Fences, 
being one of the heaviest expenses on the 
farm, should not be required when only needed 
to keep cattle on the public highways. 

‘We do, therefore, present the practice of 
letting cattle run at large on the highways as a 
nuisance, which should be abated by all proper 
remedies.’’ 

A WONDERFUL COUNTRY. 

Few can appreciate properly how full of 
wonders, natural or otherwise, America really 
is, As a Yankee once said in England, we bave 
the tallest mountains, loudest thunder, and 
largest speech of any country on earth. The 
greatest cataract in the world is the Falls of 
Niagara, where the waters from the great upper 
lakes form a river of three-fourths of a mile in 
width, and then, being suddenly contracted, 
plunges over the rocks in two columns to the 
depth of 175 feet. The greatest cave in the 
world is the Mammoth Cave of Kentucky, 
where any one can make a voyage on the waters 
of a subterranean river and catch eyelese fish. 
The greatest river in the known world 
is the Mississippi. Its valley contains 500,000 
square miles and is one of the most fertile re- 


gions of the globe. The greatest city park in ~ 


the world is in Philadelphia. It contains over 
2,000 acres. The greatest grain port in the 
world is Chicago. The largest lake in the 
world is Lake Superior, which is truly an inland 
sea, being 430 miles long and 1,000 feet deep. 
The longest railroad at present is the Pacific 
Railroad, over 8,000 milesin length. The great- 
est mass of solid iron in the world is the moun- 
tain of Missouri, Itis 350 feet high and two 
miles in cireuit. .The best specimen of Grecian 
architecture in the world is the Girard College 
for Orphans, Philadelphia. The largest aque- 
ductin the world is the Croton Aqueduct, New 
York. Its length is 4044 miles and it eost 
$12,500,000. The largest deposits of antbracite 
coal in America are in Pennsylvania, the mines 
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of which ‘supply the market with millions of 


tons annually and appear to be inexhaustible. 
WHAT A YOUNG LADY DID LAST YEAR. 


The Delaware County (Pa.) American gives 
the following account of a young lady’s suc- 
cess in poultry raising : 

‘‘In Concord a farmer’s daughter during (he 
past yearhad the care of bis poultry yard. In 
the spring she commenced with about sixty 
fowls, of the common breeds, including one 
Dominique rooster and several hens of that 
stock. She also had two roosters of the Par- 
tridge Cochin breed. From these she raised 350 
chickens. When young she fed on cracked 
corn, but when fattening them gave whole corn 
and Indian meal. During the season she sold 
eggs to the amount of $90, and from September 
20th to January 17th she got ready for market 
150 pairs of chickens, which she sold for $260, 
making in all $350. She thinks the Dominiques 
must be the best for market; but they are not 
hardy when young. She has some young hens 
of the Partridge Cochin breed which weigh 6, 
7, and 8 pounds each. It will be seen from this 
statement what may be done by proper at- 
tention to poultry, the profit being perhaps 
greater than in almost any branch of farming. 
It also shows that the business is one in which 
females may engage with success, The time 
occupied in caring for sixty toa hundred hens 
doesn’t average more than an hour or twoa 
day. The exercise is light and pleasant and 
the change from household duties rather agree- 
able than otherwise. Indeed, we consider the 
poultry business as an occupation both profit- 
able and interesting. Gathering eggs, setting 
the hens, watching the batching, and tending 
to the young has a charm which, in connection 
with the profit, is calenlated to please every 
lover of Nature’s great working world.”’ 


A PENNSYLVANIA FARM, 


The following figures are given of a farm of 
321 acres near Doylestown, Pa.: 








NUE a5 sbenass os shoes taasch Seacceusona $1,113.00 
Ten tons MEA), 00... 6... ...5 ce ceecedecces’s 292 00 
Four tons wheat bran..................006 140 00 
Four hundred bushels brewers’ grains. 88 00 
WO ate ei eksccdbenetcccuese sho teiete 1,187 96 
Blacksmith work, ...........¢..cceseeseeee 237 40 
WHROCIMINIE WOEK, 0 os.c cp sccncncncaseobace 1% 
WE IE occ rents catinvstnsnetvegess TT 00 

: $3,207 11 
Receipts Over EXPENSCS....,.......066 +. $6,347 06 
Receiptsper acre. ............c000++2 éecee $1977 


The farm kept 15 horses in addition to the dairy 
of 30 cows. But, what is alittle singular, there 
are no hog products in these figures. Reckon- 
ing the farm and implements as worth $200 per 
acre, the profit over and above the interest on 
$64,200 and $3,207 11 for expenses (as above) 
-_~ $1,853 06—certainly a very encouraging re- 
sult. 
FOREIGN BIRDS FOR CINCINNATI. 


Last fall a society was formed among the 
German citizens of Cincinnati, called the “ Ac- 
climitization Society,” the object of which is 
to import from Germany some of its famous 
singing and field birds—not to be caged and 
kept for private use, but to be turned out to 
fill the woods and fields with feathered song- 
sters. An importation of 1,500 birds in pairs 
was made last spring, which arrived about the 
last of April. Among the birds imported were 
the blackbird (a singer), thrush, golden finch 
(very beautiful and sweet singer), green 
bird, bullfinch (easily tamed and trained), red- 
breast, starling (a fine singer), lark (like the 
famous English lark), greenfinch, goldfinch, 
and knot-pecker. 

The last-named bird is of the size of our 
small hawk and hasa powerful talon. When 
one is caught, the fowler has no difficulty in 
catching as many as he desires. All he has to 
do is to fasten the bird on his back by the 
wings and secrete himself near. The bird will 
set upa piercing cry of distress, that can be 
heard at a great distance, and will call all knot- 
peckers to his assistance, As soon as one 
alights to aid the prisoner, the latter seizes 
him by the leg and holds him until released by 
the fowler. 


ART OF PLANTING TREES, 


Experiments which have been made recently 
at the Illinois Industrial University to test the 
eost of planting different varieties of forest 
trees have given the following results: The 
amounts charged against the various species 
include the cost of the trees, as well as the cost 
of planting and cultivating one acre of ground 
occupied by them. The cost for each acre was 


.asfollows: Norway spruce, $190.04 ; green ash, 


$161.38; ‘chestnut, $152.98; Austrian pine, 
$149.36; Scotch pine, $149.16; white maple, 
$145.78 ;' white pine, $144.34; catalpa, $113,80; 





butternut, $99.94; white elm, $97.12; white 
ash, $69.16; European larch, $68.86; white 
willow, $56.36; Osage orange, $46.08. These 
are all more or less valuable trees for shade of 
for timber and it is unquestionable that an 
acre of any of the above varieties planted at 
the above rates of cost would be a very paying 
investment in any locality. 


LONG FURROWS IN PLOWING, 


A German agricultural paper prints a plea for 
long furrows. The turning of the plow and 
the commencing of a new furrow require more 
exertion in the plowman and the team than 
continued work on a straight line, and how 
great may really be the loss of time from fre- 
quent interruptions in short turns may be 
shown by the following calculations: In a field 
225 feet long five anda half hours out of ten are 
used in redirecting the plow, with a length of 
575 feet four hours are sufficient for the pur- 
pose, and when the plow can proceed wit hout 
interruption for 800 feet only one and a half 
hours of the daily working time are con- 


sumed. 
rr 


RURAL AND STATISTICAL ITEMS, 


.... This is what the secretary of the National 
Grange of Patrons of Husbandry proposes to 
do with the politicians who may get into the 
Order for political purposes. He says: “The 
Order has strength enough to run without the 
aid of any congressional or other Government 
nurses, and we don’t solicit either of them or 
coalitions of any kind. The Order started out 
with the idea that the farmers can maintain an 
organization of theirown. We have done well 
for six years, without any contamination ; and I 
venture to say that if any politicians get into 
our Order with the intention of securing office 
they will get plowed in so deep that Gabriel’s 
trump will never resurrect them.” 


«».. There are twenty-five or thirty thousand 
women in the eighteen hundred and eighteen 
Granges of Iowa, each woman having a vote 
equal toa man in the managerial transactions 
of the Order; and Iowa men are thus learning 
the ballot force there is in women, while the 
women are becoming educated in parliamentary 
practice and business generally. The Iowa 
women are about one-third of the whole num- 
ber of women in all the Granges of the United 
States, there being seven thousand Granges, in 
which are seventy-five to one hundred thou- 
sand women members. 


....At Niederplanitz, near Zwickan, in Sax- 
ony, a vast bed of coal has been burning for 
over 300 years. The ground above this subter- 
ranean bed of fire has become thoroughly 
warmed by this time, and an ingenious gardener 
bas utilized it by planting upon it a large 
nursery garden. Here he raises tropical plants 
of all kinds, with exotic fruits, which flourish 
with a vigor and luxuriance in the open air that 
the best forcing houses could not insure. His 
specialty is pineapples, of which he raises a 
large number and makes the speculation ex- 
ceedingly profitable. 


....Mr. G. D. Symons, of London, Eng., re- 
cently made some interesting experiments on 
the earth’s temperature in an artesian well, 
1,300 feet deep. The results show an increase 
of 20 deg. of heat at 1,100 feet, so that water 
would boil at a depth of a mile and a half. At 
a depth of 318{ miles the temperature is 3,000 
deg. As iron melts at 2,800 deg., it is plain 
that the problem of a central furnace heat at 
no great distance below the surface of the earth 
is becoming more and more settled—in fact, 
has already reached what may be considered 
absolute certainty. 


..+.»Here is another recipe for clearing chick- 
ens Of lice, which we find iu the Journal of the 
Farm. There certainly are remedies enough 
by which fowls may be kept clean. Those who 
neglect to apply some of them have only them- 
selves to blame: ‘“ Carbolic soap will certainly 
kill lice on fowls or chickens. We use 
Buchan’s. Dissolve half an ounce in a quart of 
water; when cool, wet their heads and necks 
with it. The lice die in an instant, and in half 


an hour the chickens are as dry and nice a8 
ever.” 


....Some conspicuous fruit and vegetable 
specimens were shown at the Maryland State 
Fair. Two bunches of Prince Alice grapes 
measured each two feet five inches in length. 
Their combined weight was 141¢ pounds. A 
pear, variety not mentioned, weighed 31/ 
ounces. A mangel wurzel was three feet five 
inches long and 30 inches in circumference. 
Sweet potatoes weighed from three to five 
pounds apiece, and, indeed, most garden pro- 
ducts were so overgrown as to appear almost 
unnatural. 


...-The durability of asphalt as flooring has 
been tested in the Northampton (Eng.) Cattle 
Market, and the decision is against it. It was 
found that the treading of the cattle soom 
wore it away, and that it would speedily be-, 
come necessary to replace it, It was accord: 
ingly decided to lay the floor of the market 
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with brick, in place of | the dsphalt. A flooring 
of hydraulic cément,’ we believe, would be 
better and.more enduring than either F.paphalt 
or brick. 


....A Wilmington man has an acre of peat 
meadow which his predecessor, ten or twelve 
years ago, set out with cranberry vines. Two 
years ago he sold the crop of berriesfor $1,000, 
Jast year the crop realized him $1,200 and this 
year $1,500. The land on which they were 
grown, without. the cranberry yines, is worth 
about $20 an acre; with the vines it has a pro- 
ductive value of $20,000 

..s.The cultivation of olive ofl in the South, 
so far as the experiment has been essayed, has 
proven entirely successful. It is said that a 
single. plantationsin Georgia; in which», olive 
trees have been almost exclusively planted, has 
not ‘only yielded an abundant supply of oil, but 
the anme is. pronounced excellent ip ggelity. 











Sk WThe-rapia dedtine. of agrarian ‘crime in 
Ireland is attributed to the happy influence of, 


the Land Act. In the first six months of 1870 
there were 1,219 outrages in Ireland connected 
with land. During the first six months of the 
present year there were but 116. 


....A raw countryman, gazing at a garden in 
the vicinity of Boston in which were. several 
marble statues, exclaimed: ‘‘Just see what a 
waste! Here’s no less than six scarecrows in 
this ten-foot patch, and any one of them would 
keep the crows from a five-acre lot !”” _ 


.. Tbe one thing. a farmer should not ao is’) © 


to bey a patent right for town, eounty,or any 
othéramount of territory. If he buys, be will 
get beat out of his money every. time; and we 
don’t believe one of our readers, of his own 
knowledge, can say to the contrary. 


...-Atarecent fair in West Tennessee a pre- 
mitim was offered to the young lady who could 
cook the best dinner. Only one applied, but 
she did her work so well that she has been 
busfly engaged ever since considering offers of 
marriage. 


..It is reported that a farmer near Empo- 
via, while pulling ‘his turnip crop with a stump- 


puller, a few days since, came near losing his }, 


life by the breaking of a chain, which let a 
large turnip settle back into the bed suddenly. 


....Two young ladies of Michigan have done 
all the housework of their homes and supplied 
themselves with handsome new winter dresses 
by picking sumac. 


«+. It is stated that the crop of an apricot 
tree in S6merset County, Md., nétted last sea- 
son $102 over and above the cost of marketing. 


...-A Washington (Ind.) pumpkin-vine ¢ ex} 
tended over 700 feet of nce: ‘Hore 59 
pumpkins. i 
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AGRICULTURAL. 


Buy BOYNTON’S Celebrated 
‘Improved ” Gas-Tight Furnaces, Port- 
able ** Salamander ’’ Furnaces, Low 
and Elevated Oven Ranges, Tlie 
“New Baltimore” Fire- 





Place Heater. 
Heating, Cooking & Laundry Stoves 
RICHARDSON, YNTON & CO. 


Send for circulars. 232 & 234 Water st., N.Y. 





ag usu: 
25c. which 
th first order 


Seedsmen, 35 Cortlandt Street, New York 
[PLANTS | 








LISTER BROTHERS’ 
STANDARD BONE FERTILIZERS. 


GROUND BONE, BONE MEAL, 
BONE FLOUR, 


FRESH BQNE SEFERPHOSPHARE 


FOR GRASS, GRAIN, TOBACCO, AND ALL CROPS 
Fac’ ARK 
Send for circular. ne +oe 
No.Frog No Foot, No Foot No Horse. 
HOW TO SHOE HORSES PROPERLY. 
~-RATIONA “Oy 


4 QOODENOUGH TORSESH OK.” 
41 Dey Street, New York. 


GR SE and BED GP 2 
! A Ms aod ed pa: ay 
did Ti- 


yuerated atalogue mai ailed Free, Send br it. Ad. 
NFORD, Columbus, Ohio, 








eenarseshiieneereie -eerana 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


Poms ’ a 











“THE HANSON LETTUCE. 


delicious v 
free from an ree gat oon ae 
Ibs. = bingle pkse. 25 V5e.3 
an Calendar for isa, 168 
REE to all rections. ued 


licants. NRY A, DREER 
714 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa, 


‘CHOICE SEEDS. 








FOR 1874 


sent free to Gur customers and toall others on receipt 
of two 2-cent stamps for the postage. 


HOVEY & CO., 
53 North Market St., Boston, Mass. 


RELIABLE SEEDS. 


Our Illustrated Seed Catal f 
ready for distrivatiou: sud Will be sent tO na? She 
apply, enclosing a stamp for pos 
ae contains a comp ote list of all the 


Vegetable and Field Seeds and Grains, 
also a select list of 
Flower Seeds and Novelties, 
We offer a valuable i 
Clubs and purchasers a large ainount —_* a 
R. H. ADEN & CO., 
189 and 191 Water Street, New York. 
P. 8.—Cirenlars of Agricultural Impl 
chinery, Fertilivars: ete Bto: —— 


PHE BEATRICE.—Best of all early Peaches. Ripe 
two weeks before any opher. Monarch Strawber- 
ries, Herstine me gy ah nner tant and Rhubarb. 
‘Send for catalogues. WM. P nnaminson, N. J. 











TRAVEL. 


PESN SYLVAN HA RAILROAD. 


Trains leave New York, trom foot of, _Desbrosses and 
Courtlanat streets, as follows: 


Express for sb Pittsburg, the West 
a Began Raa ehare he, Se 





—— 3 shy ace re po petngnet, & 30 A.Muy 
ror ial g, Washington, and da Pine South, 
m, an @ uth, vi 
on ir Line,”’at 8:40 A.M.,3 and’ 9 is 


M. P.M. For Baltimore and Washing- 
ony = an goy Pt and Ohio Railroad, at 7:30 P. M. 


Expre eas for Philadelphia, 840;9-00 A » 12:30, 3, 4, 
yee 9P.M., and 12 night. Sunday, 5, 6, 10, 7 tal 


BL en M., 2,3:10 and 6:1) P.M. Sunday, 


Emigrant an and second class 7 P. 
For Newark at 6, 6: 30, 1220 740, 39; 10,11 M., 12 M., 1 


2, 2: S510, 5:40, 4:10, 6: 5:20, 5:0, 8, 6b 
8:10, tend 0 11:30 P ia 2 night. "Sunday. 
For) fear Be ze 9,10, 11 A. M., 
ee mh 6 0, 4:30, 5: 6 6:0; 6:30 
Pata oo. 4 do, 6 6:10, 6:3 
a) 6, 6:50; nang 2 fe 
3:40, 4:10, 1:30/5:20, 5:40, 6, 6:10, 6:3, 7:30, 8:10, 10 P. M. 
and 12 aes ay 5: . 
at War 5 ana Perth Amboy, 6 and i0 «. M. lo 


an 
For. ey Brunswick, 7:20 and8 A. M., 12 M., 2, 3:10, 4: 
5:20, 6:10, 7:30 P. Mand 12 night. Sunday, pong ey 





PM 
Trains arrive as follows: From Pittsburg, 6:50 A. M. 


Mop a ween Ts 2500, Sally, “iy 
PE git ao 
6:50; 10%, ana 11: Re 3 ee, = 
ie, G0, Bo, and ‘ee 





fo: P. M.; — 
and 10:27 P. — 


Ti Offices, 526, 435, 


3, and 944 Broadway, No. 1 
Astor House, and Foot < of 
Emigrant Ti 


sbrosses and Courtlandt 
Place. 


streets. Ticket Office, No. 8 Battery 
D.M. BOYD. Jr.. 
General at Pes. Agent. 
A.J. CARGATD 
General Manager. 





pacific MAIL STEAMSHIP COMPANY’S 
GREAT REBUOTION IN RATES OF FREIGHT 
New York to Sani Hranciseo—Cabin, $100 or $110 cur- 
rewey, acoord tol 
York to fan Fran pe et and return—Cabin, $200 
New San to San Francisc 
The abovenamed pe 
full-powered, iron ror 
¢ . H, P. Conner 
ck noon TH THURSDAY: 3 
Cayerl. for San Frimaibon s cies 4 Bers 
Dsanillo, Mazatian, and San Diego, and also one 
nectin with steamers for Central’ American and 
1 
pe. ere oF Japan wd China leave San Francisco 


= Selon ope at Cem *g Office, on 
wharf, Pier 42, ‘iver, when y om 
‘Us BATCH, 


Vice-President and eee irector. 
H. J. BULLAY, Superintenden: 


aaah CARPETING, ETC. 


CH Cu “4 

et: PATEN vers et nares 

than Hair, will ho 

— and a 

Pads 
> 

41 yak "GO, 


ep hew, 
COlRR 











Sponee ee 





ay Agents da New England Hd the sale of Parana 


W. J. CRAHAM, 


Looking-Glasses, 
PICTURE FRAMES, ETC. 
82 BOWERY, 


Above CANAL STREET, New York. 


TRON WORKS, HARDWARE, ETC. 
STEAM ENGINES and BOILERS. 














38 $puUuTuIzFIOND Of 


Sopeston Steam Engines and Boilers, 
by special Basile Bt and duplication of parts.. Safe, 
Econ: anaged and not liable to derange- 
ment, The: Com! bined Engine and Boiler 
is peculiarly adapted to all purposes require email 
power, More than 500 engines, from 2 to 100 horse 
power, in use. Send for I trated Circular, 








Fast 
Windows 








HASKINS 


Machine Company, 
FITCHBURG, MASS., 
Manufacturers of 
MERTICA, STEAM 


nes and Boilers. 


wdinizPdleable. The Safest and Best in the 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. . Market. 
“> New York Warehouse ;— 
46 Courtlandt Street. 


D. PP. DAVIS, Agent. 


PHELPS, DODGE & CO. 


CLIFF ST., between John and Fulton, 
NEW YORK, 
IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 
TIN AND ROOFING PLATES, 
OF ALL SIZES AND KINDS. 

Pic TIN, RUSSIA SHEET IRON, 
Charcoal and Common Sheet Iron, 
Lead, Sheet Zinc, Copper, 
SPELTER, SOLDER, ANTIMONY, Etc. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


COPPER, BRASS, AND WIRE. 















RAILROAD, MILL, STORE TRUCKS. 


PACE & CoO., 


No.3 PARK. PLACE New York. 


N. Y. SAFETY: STEAM POWER 00., 
\ 30 Cortlandt Street, 
New York. 


Superior STEAM ENGINES AND 





to derangement. ipheir 


peculiarly adapted to all purposes 
requiring s smal powe® as than 


engines, from 

-er,in use. Send Mm for iftucteaned ae 

ouler. 
PERIOR Steam Brame and Boilers. N.Y. 

SArETY MOR, POWER CO., 30 Cortlandt st.,.N Y. 


BELLS. 


MENEELYS’ BELLS. 


The genuine Troy Church Bells, known. to. the 
public since 1826 3 which have acquired a reputa- 
tion unequaled by any and a sale exceeding that of all 
others, including more than seventy chimes and 

One thousand testimonies mponived during the }- 
Ett six 9 Every bell made 


ears. best copper and |’ 
d Trormally an as ad 


























IES A se Sa 


< BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 
Established in 1837; 

Superior Bells of son ard anc Tin, 

oe oe with the best 5 porigy a 
Churches, Se: , Farms, 
noire Alarms, 
Tower Clocks, Chines, ee, Fully 

Warranted. 
Hlustfated Catalogue sent Fre. 
ANDUZEN & TIFT, 

102 and 104 East Second St.,Cineinnat,, 


SEWING & WASHING MACHINES. 






















OUR NEW PATENT SHUTTLEIS THE SIM- 
PLEST AND MOST PERFECT IN USB. 
‘SQ'THAN ONELLAS-ATAS LOMAUAd V ONT 
-AVHSNIHOVN HOLLLS-YOOTA INOS HL 


THE NEW 


VICTOR 


Sewing Machines. 


The most complete in the world. Divested of every 
loose and clumsy attachment and every delicate and 





complicated contrivance. 


Experienced Agents and cthers will do well to 
correspond with us, as our terms are of the most lis 
eral character. 

Address 


“VICTOR” 
Sewing Machine Company, 


TENTH STREET, 4 DOORS WEST 
OF BROADWAY, N. Y. 
PRINCIPAL OFFICE AND MANUFACTORY: 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN., U. S. A. 


BECKWITH 


* PORTABLE 


amily A swing Machine 








Beauty, Utility & Strength Combined, 
with no Toilsome Tread. of the Treadle, 
BECKWITH SEWING MACHINE CO. 

862 Broadway, New York. 





PROVIDENCE WRINGER, 


Moulton Rolls, 
M:st Durable; 
Double Spiral 
Cogs, 
Easiest Working; 











Curved Clamp 
9) Holds Firmest; 
\ Metal Journa) 
Casings, 
NOWEAR OUT 


PROVIDENCE TOOLCOMPANY, 


11 Warren St., N. Y., and Providence, R. I, 


WHY NOT? 


Neighbors, club together and get Washers and 
Wringers at wholesale, as well as papers and maga- 
zines. Colby Bros. & Co.. reve Mich., will send 

‘blanks for any one to 








¢ Gates fouae onder Rey 7. 
Gg apple Drige ams a aster free to ‘the 


aS 
upand: “aes ir oe $250 2 ‘or Wine Pt Ay zane 


Hog gust os _PappN kolo 


you will 





“proekader a either TROY PVR oy Ry 


You can thus save one-third their 
machines direct from the manufactory. Why By ore 








THE DYING BODY 
SUPPLIED WITH THE 
VIGOR OF LIFE 


THROUGH 
DR. RADWAY’S 


SARSAPARILLIAN RESOLVENT, 


THE GREAT 
BLOOD PURIFIER! 


ONE BOTTLE 
will make the Blood pure, the Skin clear, the Byes 
bright, the Complexion smooth and transparent, the 
Wair strong, and remove all Sores, Pimples, Blotches, 
Pustules, Tetters, Cankers, etc., from the Head, Face, 
Weck, Mouth, and Skin. Itis pleasant to take and 
the dose is small. 


*% Resolves away Diseased Deposits; it Purifies the 
Blood and Renovates the System. It cures 
with certainty all Chronic Diseases 
that have lingered in the sys- 
tem five or ten years, 
whether it be 


Serofula or Syphilitic, Hereditary 
' or Contagious, 
BE IT SEATED IN THE 


Lungs er Stomach, Skin or Bones, Flesh er 
Nerves, 
CORRUPTING THE SOLIDS AND VITIATING 
THE FLUIDS. 

Chronic Rheumatism, Scr ——s Glandular Swelling. 
Compl nts, Cough sncerous i D — Water 
B ri) 7a! 8 
Semple Tie Doloreux : 5 white Bwell Dyspepaia, 

cers, Skin and Mersurial 
Female Co’ 


mplata sick 
Rh Bro vi 
Ulcers in the Throat, spruzieign. ti Nodes’ in the 


orm, im, 
mb, and all weakening and pe 
t Swenis, Loss of Sperm and 
ma Modern’ Ghemistey Ty tT - ’ use will 
r 0 
prove to oTy eon person using It for either of these forms 
disease | cure them. 


of 
R. 


ai te Menten. $1 per bottle. 


R. R. 
RADWAY’S 


READY RELIEF, 


The Cheapest and Best Medicine for 
Family Use in the World! 


One 50 Cent Bottle 


WILL CURE MORE COMPLAtare 
WEACKE OF 


positive assurance 


of 
ai fort A seized 
Rucnta, Diphineria Sore arom Bad 
n as lic, 
nnach, 


8, r 
of "RADWA Y’s READY 
ure you —F the worst of these complaints in afew 


Twenty drops in half a pier of water will in a few 
vy, SOUR We re 


Ce ge op BOWELS, 


og ae than Fren igs Sige or Bitters as 
Sold by Druggists. Price ey Cents 


DR. RADWAY’S 
REGULATING PILLS, 


perfectiy tasteless, elegantly coated with sweet re 
purge, regulate. purify, oli 

way's Pills, for the cure of all disorders of 
Liver, Bowels, Kidneys, Biedder, N 


Opserve the following symptoms resulting 
Disorders of the poweve from 


Const ation d Piles. Fullness of the Blood in 
the eps vacihay ot of t = iy panece Heartburn, 


Sour SC Siatlons, ‘sak nine oF Fi at the 
ing of and 








Pain in Head Deficien 
ness of the Shin and Eyes. Pain in the 
and sudden of Heat, 


2 
; 
s 
H 


Read “FALSE AND TRUE” 


letter-stamp te RADWAY & O0., Ne. 33 
Warren St., New York. feformation worth thousands 
will be sent 

USE.» 


WAR 








SILVER 


MERIDEN BRITANNIACO, 








PLATED 
WARE. 


MANUFACTURED BY THE — 


550 BROADWAY, WN. Y. 


First Premium Awarded by the Ameri- 
can Institute, 1878. 
Extract from Judges’ Report. 


66 We consider the Goods made by this 
Company to be by far the best made in 
this country, and we believe in the 
world. They are FAULTLESS in con- 
struction and finish. Awarded a Silver 
Medal.” 





Claverack Giilege || oem 
HUDSON RIVER INSTITUTE, 


Claverack, Col. Co., N. Y. 


College Course for Ladies; Preparatory for Busi- 
ness or College forGentlemen. Eleven Departments. 
Twenty Instructors. Opportunities for private in- 
struction to those who are pressed for time. 

ALONZO FLACK, Ph. D., President. 

















"LATHROP 
; Wied Sewing Machine Co., 


787 BROADWAY, New York. 


No more Shutties. No more rewinding 
of thread to make the shuttle stitch. 


An entirely new pinciple involved. 


The shuttle stitch made from two or 
dinary spools, as you buy them at 
the stores. 

Also a beautiful embroidery stitch and a single 
chain stitch without any change of parts. 


Uses a very short needle and will sew anything you 
wish to make in a family. 


Every machine warranted to give satisfaction. 
All parties are warned not to infringe upon our 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


ASK YOUR SEWING MACHINE AGENTS FOR. T. 





THE HIGHEST PREMIUM. 


AWARDED THE ~ 


JOHNSTON RUFFLER 


(oan THE 

American institute Fair in ‘197 
Adapted to all first-class Sewing Ma 

chines. Circulars furnished Sewing Ma. 

ehine Agents on application. , 


Cc. W. HANDY & CoO., Sole Agents, 


330 BROADWAY NEW YORK 












y ae 


OF tlhe 


or acidity ~Kayt stomach or bowels, 
Drogaaney. 4’ sure preventio Infante souritg 
sure prev: n against the food of 


ae 


a rh ce st 








“ CO., 58 Cedar Street, General Agents, N. ¥. City. ee 





GEO. A. PRINCE & CO. 


ORGANS & MELODEONS, 


The Oldest, Largest, and Most Perfect Nene 
in the United States. 


63,000 - 


now in use. 
No other Musical Instrument ever obtained the same 
Popularity. 


2” Send for Price Lists, ‘ 
Address “ BUFFALO, N.Y. 


The Beach Carriage. 








CARRIAGE W’F'G CO., — 
Ypsilanti, Mich. 





EARES’ 

EARES’ PARAGON SHIRTS. 
vz - by, order, of best materials, and warranted to 
fit. ay A xpress, C. 0. 1, eealemediematnates ied 

2 Sues, at one psollowing ve) 

y ousne and a rz Fags ooely $12 00 
fine 

6 Shi 


amsutta muslin and v 
irts, New York Mills and best linen........... 


Directions for’ Bianca 
Sixth avoute and Winctesnte eee nt, 
FOR NOVELTIES IN 


FLOWER SEEDS 
THORBURN’S. 


NEW CATALOGUE, 














w@” AGENTS WANTED. 
COTTAGE COLOR PAINTS. 
CROUEE Ot 


ENGLISH ROOF PAINT. 

GROUND IN OIL. 
50 cents a gallon. 
LIQUID SLATE ROOF PAINT. 
VERY CHEAP. FIRE PROOF. 

Send for cards of colors and circulars. 

N. ¥. CITY OIL CO,, Sele Agents, 

No. .16 MAIDEN LANE, 





15 John Street. 


MICROSCOPES. 


Priced Catalogues sent to any address 10 cents each. 





Part it Mathematical Instruments. 
2d. Optical Instruments 
* 4th: Physi 





JAMES W. QUEEN &@ CO., 
924 Chestnut street, Phila. ; 601 Broadway, New York. 


==SCSER 


cold by MCKESSON & ROBBINS, New York. 








Chorch and Tower Clocks! 


We man 5 SUPERIOR cies ete Towers 
on Churches or without 


correct perf 
Eischs, and vend lo hove toe 


the essen oe on @ 
HOW ARB & OG. No. 1 Maiden 


oy han 
nd street, 

PAS Pea 
ers 


second 
correct tim: 








pune sn Otord’s a) of 
ving 








& Samuel Ward & Con, Proprietors, Reston. 


5 Oniy a dollar % : a 





is way it takes 30 
to secure the sole to up- 
SGREW & Boot or Shoe in 


WIRE 
he © Oa 2054 that Silver 
TI 
SI 


) 
PPE D 
OE aoe esas 








NO CHIMNEY. N NO SMOKE. NO SMELL. 


fe Kerosene 


Seiten nat see 


to, Macey's. 


rey-054 7 









CRYSTAL GHANDELIERS 


CcILT, BRONZE, AND DECORATED 


CAS FIXTURES, 


Fine Marble and Bronze’ Clocks, 
Bronze Figures, © 
oad Oil 


In Greatest. Variety, at Low. Prices. 


—— BY 


MITCHELL, VANCE & C0 
HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


120 Broadway, corner Cedar St, 





6400, 00 
674.376 69 


Assets, Jan.1, 1974..¢1,074,376 GO 


mee eae 
SEEDS. 
seeds now ready snd logue of Ver le 9 ane Flower 


January num- 





THE FLOWER GARDEN, 


A QUARTERLY MAGAZINE OF FLORAL PROGRESS, 
Published by = reskin 9. 





Each Subscriber anton to One 
worth of Seeds or Balbs of his 
m own selection. 
ta" Bend 10 cents for Specimen Number. 


THE NEW 


AMERICAN | ¢umve 
SEWING __ | toset. -Tnis tavorite 
on any suttio 


MACHINE. 
dway. 
hy ee 
4H at, 


Self-threading, 

Light-ranning. jAtons 

or “wet 1 el 
DEVOE'S i 

BRILLEANT OIL. 

tne would {a barrels aa nt Hugoat Noel Cans 


from which Lamps may be 
and snd wibews lifting the can. 


THR DEVOE "AIT Fulton se, Row York 
STEPHEN F. wait 
NEW MALLOW GUM DROPS. 
res WERT beh EEE a ' 











| from From Which s SAP oo hand Marker 


aM DROP & oS 



















YUM 


